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ON THE ICE-BELT. 


“ THINK nothing is to be hoped from 

you if this bit of mould under your 
feet is not sweeter to you to eat than any 
other in this world or in any world.” 
So said Thoreau, who had a whim of ex- 
tolling his own town and neighborhood 
as the most favored centre for natural 
observation. He found the red snow in 
one of his walks, and expected to find 
the Victoria regia. He was, to be sure, 
a little envious of the Pole for the coin- 
cident sunrise and sunset; but he re- 
turned Kane's Arctic Voyage to a 
friend of whom he had borrowed it, 
with the remark that “most of the phe- 
nomena noted might be observed in 
Concord.” He may have given exag- 
gerated expression to his conviction of 
the indifferency of places, and that the 
best place for each man is that where 
he stands, but it would be well if we 
were all imbued with more of the same 
spirit ; and the following are a few notes 
of one of many walks taken with a view 
to see what confirmation of the idea 
could be found here. True, Milwaukee 
is not Concord, and unfortunately Tho- 
reau’s trained faculties do not form any 
part of our outfit. Our vision is dim; 
our eyes are blurred with dust—the ac- 
cumulated dust of long years passed in 
the paved streets of cities, in the con- 
fined air of shops, stores and counting- 





rooms, of churches, theatres and par- 
lors. They have improved a little of 
late under vigorous treatment with a 
brush-broom, so that now there comes 
an occasional glimmer of light that en- 
courages us to keep at them. Let us 
bathe them continually in the morning 
and the evening dew, in the soft waters 
that in the deep recesses of the woods 
drip from the trees and bubble from the 
springs, in the showers of spray that 
are flung upon the now ice-bound shores 
of our grand old lake; and the time 
may come when we shall be able to see 
some of the phenomena of Nature that 
have been hidden from us hitherto. 

All night, through the hours made 
wakeful by the thought of turning out 
unusually early, has the surf been talk- 
ing to us with ceaseless din, now rising 
to loud remonstrance, now dying away 
into reproachful murmurs; and the north 
wind, finding the crevice that moans, 
and taking up the refrain, intensifying 
and making it human, has*joined in 
upbraiding us with our recumbency ; 
telling us of an energy that never sleeps, 
that needs not to spend one half its 
hours in rest, but persistently works on ; 
until, partly for shame and partly in 
emulation, we rise, and, making our 
hasty preparation, sally forth into the 
clear cold of a January morning. Si- 
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lently and without any demonstration, 
no one evincing interest enough to 
even wish us God speed, we take our 
departure. The party is not large, our 
only associate being Trouble—a dog, a 
necessary accompaniment to Arctic ex- 
peditions, and one which warrants the 
use of the plural pronoun without tres- 
passing on the prerogative of rulers and 
editors. Our outfit consists of a pair 
of skates, a thermometer, note - book 
and pencil, a drinking cup and a small 
lunch. The moon has gone down, and 
there is no token of the rising day in 
the east: we have no light or heat save 
from the stars, unless we except a few 
dim, straggling lights that have been 
kept burning low through the night by 
some timid sleeper or anxious mother. 
But presently brighter lights flash out 
here and there through the curtainless 
windows of attic and kitchen, showing 
that Bridget is abcut to begin her round 
of drudgery or is hurrying off to early 
mass. We have the streets wellnigh to 
ourselves, though here comes a jolly 
sleighload of all-night revelers, who, 
stopping to put down one of their num- 
ber, send their good-nights after him as 
they move on at five o’clock in the 
morning. 

The city at this time seems a very 
different place to walk through from 
what it is when we usually perambulate 
it. As we come to the business quarters 
the stone pavements sound strangely 
hollow under our feet, and our nail- 
clad heels awaken echoes that never 
can be heard by day or early in the 
night. The stores, with shades raised 
and gas burning brightly, showing de- 
serted floors and long lines of curtained 
goods, present a novel appearance. In- 
stinctively we early or late walkers give 
each other a wide berth, keeping the 
whole sidewalk between us when we 
meet, and we look sharply at this poor 
staggering wretch, as he surges toward 
us, to see if his drunkenness be real or 
assumed. When we come to the lower 
parts of the city, where all is dark and 
sombre, the deeper shades, burnt ruins 
and vacant lots suggest thoughts of 
‘roughs and garroters. But we hurry on 








unmolested, save by the barking of an 
occasional cur, across the bridge, down 
past the elevators and the dingy foun- 
dries, machine-shops and dépéts, and 
striking the railroad, we leave the sha- 
dows of the streets behind us and emerge 
upon the “bayou’’ just in time to catch 
there the first slant rays of the rising 
sun, 


This bayou is one of the few spots in. 


this vicinity on which the spirit of im- 
provement has made but little impres- 


sion. Its purity is not polluted nor its’ 


wildness much impaired. It is our ever- 
glade, covering a tract of three hundred 
acres or more in the southern part of 
the city’s limits, fed by the Kinnick- 
kinnick from the west and debouching 
into the Milwaukee River near the 
“straight cut.’’ Its waters are from six 
inches to six feet deep, kept pure by 
frequent flooding from the lake—a fa- 
vorite haunt for water-fowls in the 
spring and fall, Among the bulrushes 
still lurk the swift pickerel and the yel- 
low perch. A goodly portion of it goes 
to grass in the summer-time, affording 
a fine covert where the scolding mud- 
hen and the clapper-rail raise their 
broods in semi-domestic safety. Innu- 
merable turtles bask and lay their eggs 
in the clean sand of the narrow strip of 
beach which separates it from the lake, 
and a few dwarf willows are there work- 
ing their way, serving only to intensify 
its barrenness now, but holding with 
tenacity every inch they get, till, grad- 
ually gaining ground, they will make 
the sands less shifting, and perhaps in 
time transform the spot into a fertile 
peninsula. The southern border of the 
bayou stretches away into a low savan- 
nah, where great crowds of bullfrogs 
congregate, wisely blinking through the 
sunlight hours, resting their broad jowls 
upon the lily-pads as they patiently 
wait for the night, which they will make 
musical by their concerted bellowing. 
Here, too, occasionally, some young 
fisherman pulls up a naked, loathsome 
creature, covered with dirty spots, and, 
afraid to take him from the hook, is 
glad to cut the line and throw him back. 
Every year or two some of our papers 
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tell of the capture of one of these water- 
puppies, and always describe it as some 
huge monster hitherto unknown and 
baffling the most scientific observer. 
They are our largest and most disagree- 
able-looking saurian—the nearest ap- 
proach to an alligator which our lagoon 
affords. 

With every north-easter this body of 
water is augmented, and at times its 
waves run high. Several years ago a 
fore-and-aft schooner, of a hundred tons 
or more, was driven against the rail- 
road bridge of ties which crosses it some- 
what to the west or land side of its cen- 
tre; yet, if you look at a map you will see 
that the city is here laid out into lots and 
blocks, whose owners must sometimes 
gaze on them with rueful countenances. 
To find their real estate they would 
need a boat and a ten-foot pole. 

But now the bayou is decked with ice, 
and strapping on our skates we scud 
before the wind over its smooth surface 
at a rate that fills Trouble with despair. 
It is not often we can run away from 
him, but his swift feet are poorly shod 
for this kind of work, and a glance be- 


hind shows him slipping, sprawling and 
whining as he tries his best to keep up. 
He is not used to this sort of thing, and 


does not like it. Ah, old fellow! many 
are the times you have served us so, 
circling lightly about us or bounding 
off ahead, to turn round and with ill- 
concealed impatience and contempt 
wait for the poor, plodding plantigrades 
to come up, even as we now wait for 
you. For once we are able to leave 
you behind, and feel inclined to exult 
over your discomfiture. 

We have said that the bayou is decked 
with ice : it would have been more exact 
to say that its waters are congealed, for 
the ice is very thick, with but little wa- 
ter under it, and under large portions 
none. As we slacken our speed to wait 
for Trouble, we see what we have over- 
looked in our haste—that it is full, so to 
speak, of frozen fish. We count thirty 
fish in a space not exceeding a yard 
square, and they are almost as thickly 
distributed over a space of many acres 
—some lying singly, but mostly in clus- 
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ters of ten or twelve, packed together, 
heads and tails, like sardines in a box; 
suckers and sunfish, bass, bull-heads 
and perch seeming to have made a 
common cause in the struggle to avert 
their doom. Was it swift and sudden ? 
Did the rapidly congealing waters im- 
prison them, gradually lessening their 
supply of oxygen till they died? Or 
did death close down on them more 
slowly from some other cause, and the 
clear crystal embalm them like flies in 
amber? We think the former must 
have been the case, for while a few of 
them are closely impacted in the trans- 
parent ice, exhibiting their fins and 
scales and iridescent tints in great per- 
fection, by far the greater portion are 
enclosed in air-bubbles, looking like 
delicate cases of white metal—burial- 
caskets profusely ornamented with frost- 
ed silver in filigree, though no one of 
them bears an inscription that we can 
read to tell us aught of its occupant— 
his name, his virtues or his age. No 
doubt they discharged their dull, cold, 
fishy functions faithfully, and Nature 
has made them more: beautiful in death 
than is her wont; but she writes no 
eulogies—one epitaph suffices for them 
all, cut by our ringing skate-irons upon 
the glassy face of their common tomb. 

Far over the ice yonder, looking like 
an Esquimaux or Laplander, is a fisher- 
man chopping out the ice which has 
since yesterday closed the openings to 
his nets. They are set in the deepest 
water, and marked by a row of slanting 
poles. We go to him as he hauls up 
the wet net hand over hand, and ask, 
“What iuck ?”” ‘“‘Not much,”’ he says. 
The ice is so thick outside that the fish 
cannot get up to his net: he only wants 
a few for his Sunday dinner. It is well 
that his desires are moderate, for he 
finds but a scanty catch: two suckers 
dead and worthless, four small bull- 
heads alive—these are all that are tum- 
bled out. The bull-heads, warm-blood- 
ed and tenacious of life as they are, 
cannot long resist contact with the ice 
with the mercury at zero. After a few 
spasmodic struggles, they become stiff, 
and are soon glued fast—sooner than 
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we should have supposed, remembering 
their activity, when headless and disem- 
boweled, ina frying-pan. But thoughin 
the “act of death,”’ death has not abso- 
lutely supervened : it is only conditional 
or simulated. Consciousness is gone, 
and if allowed to remain as they are it 
will not return, and dissolution will fol- 
low ; but throw them back into the water, 
or, if you would watch the process more 
closely, carry them to a fire and expose 
them to its warmth. The heat will set 
the molecules of matter vibrating, and 
they will fall into their natural forms 
again: harmony will be restored once 
more, and, slowly coming back to take 
cognizance of the racking, painful. in- 
tensity of the vibration, consciousness 
will return—that is to say, they will 
begin to flop! 

Veering from our course and working 
a little to windward, we come to the 
outlet of the bayou. This, though some- 
times it freezes solid, never remains so 
long, for every north-easter breaks up 
the ice and forms the uneasy, restless 
“middle pack,”’ with its “crushing floe 
and grinding hummock,” and to-day 
we have in a minor key the various 
sounds which may be likened to groans, 
to the growling of wild animals and the 
whining of young puppies. There is 
no vessel nipped, but an old brig at the 
outer edge of this ice has been badly 
worsted in some encounter with the ele- 
ments, and her looks are in keeping 
with the scene as she lies upon her 
beam-ends, with the seas breaking over 
and through her stove bulwarks, her tat- 
tered rigging encased in ice till the lines 
are like cables and ihe cables like logs. 

Interesting and suggestive as is this, 
in the resemblance to scenes described 
by Arctic navigators, we have but to 
unstrap our skates and pass over to the 
lake side of the beach to come to far 
more imposing sights. Each heavy 
blow has formed a tier of ice-hills of 
considerable elevation, with a shore- 
ward slope of a hundred feet or more, 
their seaward faces being almost per- 
pendicular. There are several ranges 
of these hills, and, clambering to the | 


- | 
edge of the outermost, we find ourselves | 
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walking over arched crystalline floors, 
feeling the jar and hearing the heavy 
thud of the seas and the roar of the 
rushing torrent under our feet. See 
this fissure, how it yawns before us !— 
an abrupt cajfion with perpendicular 
walls, running down through twenty 
feet of solid ice to a cavern which must 
be considerable in size, judging from 
the reverberation of the sound of the. 
waves as they rush into it. Beyond is 
a circular chasm or crater fifteen feet 
in diameter, having on its lake side a 
well-arched natural bridge that would 
safely. upbear a loaded team, under 
which the waves dash with great force, 
and, finding vent upward, fling great 
showers of spray, pebbles and stones 
high into the air in volcanic mimicry. 
The spray freezes as it falls in pellucid 
drops, filling the little valleys with glit- 
tering heaps of gems, to which no lapi- 
dary’s art could add lustre. They flash 
like diamonds in the sunlight as you 
spurn them with the foot. We feel 
tempted to load ourselves with them, 
although we know how evanescent is 
their brilliancy. They would not bear 
setting, and will never flash with arti- 
ficial light from bosoms less white than 
this on which they lie. They are born 
to glow almost unseen, for few will take 
the pains to see them here. Some of 
them are almost perfect lenses, and 
concentrate the sun’s rays like burning- 
glasses. Here is a chasm into the 
clefts of which the waves are driven 
with a force that squeezes dry the thick 
slush they bear, making it look like fine 
white snow for an instant, only to be- 
come saturated again and settle back 
into the “ yeast of waves.”’ It is as if we 
were watching the rapid alternations of 
crystallization and liquefaction in some 
great mass of deliquescent salts. 
Icebergs are not wanting—are nume- 
rous in fact: some, just disengaged by 
débacle from the parent glacier, lie not 
many feet from it, rocking on their broad 
bases ; others, smaller, yet whose weight 
would be reckoned in tons, have cap- 
sized, and the waves, thus able to get 
a better hold of them, seem to be try- 
ing to carry them off. A huge comber 
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seizes one of them, flings it into the 
cleft from whence it was torn, and there 
grappling it anew, bears it bravely away 
for some distance, until compelled to 
drop it as if from exhaustion, but only 
receding to gather fresh strength for an- 
other attempt, and so the effort is re- 
newed again and again with a persist- 
ency that almost seems to be inspired 
by conscious volition, or which furnishes 
us who boast of such will with an ex- 
ample of perseverance worthy emula- 
tion, for the waves, we know, will not 
desist until their aim is gained. Per- 
haps the best representation of icebergs 
that we have is furnished by the ice 
which has frozen into fantastic shapes 
upon the few piles of the old harbor 
piers that are yet standing well out to 
sea. There are cones, needles, double- 
headers, and square, castellated forms, 
fixed, yet having the semblance of mo- 
tion given to them by the waves. Hov- 


ering over these, the strong-winged win- 
ter gulls (Larus argentatus) are sporting 
defiantly with the gale, seldom alighting. 
Just now a flock of snow-buntings (Plec- 
trophanes nivalis), their mossy breasts 


and wings glistening in the sun, pass 
over our heads like a flash of white 
light, with the same chirruping, cheerful 
note that two months hence may enliven 
the solitude of some Arctic voyager. A 
winter landscape has few features more 
interesting or inspiriting than a flock of 
these same brave little birds. Dr. Kane 
says of them: “The snow-birds are the 
only ones in numbers, crowding our 
rocky islands, and making our sunny 
night-time musical with home-remem- 
bered songs.’’ Geological analogies 
well worth consideration present them- 
selves at every step, but we must pass 
them by, for our expedition has no sci- 
entific corps. The different ranges of 
ice-hills are everywhere intersected by 
fissures and chasms made by the action 
of water: some of them are formed 
into cafions and ravines half filled with 
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mixed snow and gravel; others into 
grottoes having sides and a roof, and as | 
pure and fair as crystallization can make | 
them. 


It may be well to describe some of | 
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these exactly, in view of the possible 
thought that the imagination has been 
allowed to play too important a part in 
these notes. Here is a grot twenty-five 
feet long with an average width of ten 
feet. In the centre a man can stand 
erect, and could walk nearly its whole 
length without stooping were it not for 
the icy stalactites with which the roof 
is thickly hung: there are no stalag- 
mites ; the water congealed too rapidly 
for their formation, and the floor is tes- 
selated with blocks of ice cemented with 


| snow. The walls on three sides are per- 


fect, and are hung with arras of frost- 
work, wrought into patterns of marvel- 
ous beauty, for Nature makes no dis- 
tinction, and nowhere, in the perfecting 
of what men call her fairest works, has 
she worked more deftly or elaborated 
more patiently than in the adornment of 
this little crystal palace, which has been 
formed and will be dissolved unnoticed. 
The light which reaches here is strained 
through the translucent roof, and the 
tempered rays are grateful to eyes fa- 
tigued by the glare of the outside: ice 
and snow. It is a very pretty specimen 
of ice-architecture, and the ventilation 
is perfect. 

Here is another less beautiful, but 
perhaps more curious, which probably 
we should have overlooked had not 
Trouble found it for us, for its entrance 
is only twenty inches in diameter, and 
as we crawl in after the dog we are sur- 
prised to find ourselves in a perfect 
cavern. It is oval in shape, ten feet 
wide by fifteen long, with an arched 
roof, which in the centre is five feet 
from the floor. The inner surface is 
nearly smooth, the arch almost perfect, 
and the walls so thick that it is doubtful 
if any light reaches here save that which 
comes through the narrow and tortuous 
opening. It answers very closely to the 
description of the Esquimaux huts: 
about one half the floor is raised into 
a breck, which in those structures serves 
for a common seat and bed, and over 
this another jog forms a shelf two feet 
broad. The place is exceeding snug; 


' and if there were only a dozen of us, 


with an oil lamp and plenty of blubber, 
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We will rest here for a little anyway, 
for the hut extends to us the warmest 
hospitality, seemingly absurd as that 
may sound. On reaching sucha shelter 
as this—affording as it does entire pro- 
tection from the wind, which has been 
blowing so hard outside as to make us 
think that we had found the Etah, or 
wind-loved spot, of this region—there 
comes a sensation of warmth that is 
most comfortable. The large amount 
of heat which accompanies active ex- 
ercise, and which has been radiated so 
freely and borne away so rapidly as to 
be imperceptible, becomes apparent in 
the quiet of this shelter, and produces 
a sense of sultriness hardly exceeded 
by the warmest corner of the fireside or 
the sunny side of a paved street in Au- 
gust; and the mercury crawls up five 
degrees in as many minutes. 

The situation is somewhat novel. We 
are still far inside the city’s limits, and 
have had to keep our faces persistently 
turned seaward to forget its smoke and 
bustle, to banish the shop and counting- 
room, and yet we find ourselves inside 
a house not made with hands, which 
doubtless we are the first to enter, and 
whose interior, it is more than probable, 
will not be looked upon by other hu- 
man eyes than ours. Surely a thirst 
for discovery finds satisfaction here. 
This is, to us, as much an unknown 
region as we could hope to find in any 
quarter of the globe with months or 
years of toilsome and expensive jour- 
neying. If a man can get outside of 
himself, he may tread virgin fields and 
see fresh landscapes in every afternoon 
walk: wanting the ability to do that, 
he must travel far and widely indeed 
to get a new sensation or rid himself 
of thoughts of the moiling life at home 
with its petty troubles. We have closed 
more than one book of travels feeling 
as if we had been listening to the com- 
plaints of some tired, fretted housewife 
about inefficient servants, troublesome 
children, muddy shoes, bad luck with 
bread or a poor day to dry clothes. 

It will be well to revert to such thoughts 
when with the returning spring the old 
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feeling of unrest comes strong upon us; 
when the cares and responsibilities that 
at other times sit lightly become op- 
pressive, and the daily task grows irk- 
some; when all the vagabond blood 
within us rises in rebellion against the 
enforced monotony of home-life, and 
demands release, with liberty to travel 
and see the world—that desire so com- 
mon to us all from childhood’s days to 
the end, though with many of us it is 
repressed even tothe end. When plan- 
ning our impossible excursions a little 
self-examination is well, to see if there 
is not much yet to be done before we 
can, with profit, set out upon our jour- 
neys. It is well to ponder upon the 
words and emulate the spirit of him 
from whom we have before quoted, in 
whom 


*‘ The wisdom of a just content 
Made one small spot a continent, 
And turned to poetry life’s prose.” 


Well, let us cache what is left of our 
provisions, with an account of our jour- 
ney thus far, and be off: if we should 


‘have successors, they shall find a greet- 


ing here, and know that the country 
has been taken possession of. From 
this point the sandy peninsula grows 
higher and wider, and in consequence 
the icy shore loses much of its boldness, 
is lower and more uniform, though its 
outline is more complex—now jutting 
far out into capes and headlands, now 
deeply indented by inlets and fiords. 
To these we, by right, give names, and 
we claim for our nomenclature this ex- 
cellence at least—that we affix such 
names as are suggested by the time and 
place, and with a due regard to eu- 
phony and propriety. There shall be 
no “Smith’s Sound” nor “Boothia 
Land,” nor shall our chart perpetuate 
the name of any other brewer or distil- 
ler: not even royalty itself shall be 
thus honored. It is true that future ex- 
plorers may not recognize our right to 
name these points—may even deny 
their existence; but we console our- 
selves with the reflection that in such 
event we shall fare no worse than many 
who have braved all the perils of Arctic 
navigation, naming their new-found 
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lands, only to have their right to do so 
ignored, or the existence of them ques- 
tioned and even disproved. Did not 
Lieutenant Parry, passing up Lancaster 
Sound in 1819, sail directly through the 
impassable Croker Mountains of Sir 
John Ross? They were nothing but fog- 
banks, less real and more easily dis- 
persed than our dissolving landmarks. 
And then, too, in what bitter controver- 
sies have later rival navigators been 
engaged ! 

We are not sailing under orders—ex- 
cept such sealed orders as every man is 
said to carry—and have no report to 
make to Navy Department or Lords of 
the Admiralty, so we are not very par- 
ticular. We don’t determine our lati- 
tude and longitude very often, and our 
meteorological observations extend no 
farther than to note that it blows a gale 
from the north-north-east, the mercury 
now stands -++ 10°, and Trouble is shiv- 
ering yonder on a hummock. We see 
no signs of animal life save the birds, the 
furred life probably confining itself to 
more inland haunts, though perhaps, 
had we the patience of an Esquimaux 
watching a seal-hole, it would be re- 
warded. From the point where we now 
stand, and which shall be our Point 
Turnagain, the shore of the bay trends 
to the south-east, and we have a fine 
view of the coast to the south point, 
some miles away. All along it showers 
of spray are flying high in the air, the 
nearer ones arched by rainbows. Scores 
of water-jets are to be seen at once, tak- 
ing on, in the distance, illusory shapes. 
Some shoot out like puffs of smoke from 
the guns of a battery, the reports of 
which are furnished by the concussion 
of waves nearer by; others arise with 
the regularity of steam from the escape- 
pipe of a propeller working a full head. 
From a narrow fissure rises a spiral 
column, looking, we may fancy, like 
the solitary jet of a sperm whale ; while 
off the point, where the boulders abound, 
the seas are heavier, and are thrown up, 
seemingly, to the dull gray clouds, which 
lie low in the horizon. Occasionally, 
when the wind lulls, there comes to us 
across the water the querulous cry of 
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yonder gull, gorging himself as he rides 
the seas lightly and gracefully upon a 
white and glistening cake of ice. There 
is something weird and wild in his looks 
and cry. 

We have spoken only incidentally of 
the dash and roar of the waves, per- 
haps because they are ever present and 
have become familiar to us; but they 
are, after all, the grandest feature of the 
scene, the one that impresses us most 
profoundly. It may be necessary for 
the imagination to exalt some of the 
objects which have been referred to in 
comparing them with descriptions of 
grander scenes: to appreciate them 
fully we must perhaps remember that 
grandeur and sublimity, like all things 
else, are relative; but not so with the 
lake that comes thundering against these 
icy barriers or tumbling tumultuously 
into the caverns itself has wrought. No 
open Polar Sea rolls more majestically, 
or can ever reward the adventurous ex- 
plorer with an outlook upon a purer, 
fairer, nobler expanse of water than 
this which lies before us now. 

We linger long at this point, for the 
view is imposing; and, moreover, we 
are in no hurry to turn about and face 
the gale, which has in nowise abated, 
but blows so strong that we have been 
“leaning our backs against it as against 
a post;”’ but it must be done, and as 
we retrace our steps it may be pleasant 
to recall some of the varied and less 
boisterous aspects of this scene. When 
the present storm subsides we shall find 
the whole ice-foot hung with a fringe of 
icicles. Rods of small ones, uniform in 
size and shape, will be relieved at in- 
tervals with great fellows six or eight 
inches in diameter, which when broken 
will show concentric layers like the an- 
nual rings of trees, a careful counting 
of which might tell us just how many 
seas washed them in the making. Then 
there will be some having large pend- 
ent nobs at their tips, and others with 
a gradual slope from the bottom to the 
top, the reverse of the common shape. 
A still more curious variety, rarely seen, 
are white, slender and wand-like, at- 
tached both above and below, nearly 
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uniform in size and crooked like a 
grapevine. It is not easy to say how 
they came to assume this shape: it is 
probable, however, that it is the result 
of very gradual changes in the relative 
positions of the masses to which they 
are fixed, ice having, as we know, some 
elasticity, and another property, that 
of instantaneous cohesion when it is 
cracked or broken under pressure, and 
which is known under the name of re- 
gelation. The bent and downhanging 
masses of icy snow which we sometimes 
see projected from the edge of a roof 
are due to this property, which enables 
snow and ice to bend as if they were 
viscous. The discovery of this prop- 
erty has led to a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the sinuous motions of glaciers. 
At the beginning of a cold snap, before 
the water reaches the low temperature 
of the air, the surface of the lake looks 
like a prairie on fire, or, as they who 
have visited Greenland tell us, ‘the sea 
smokes like burning turf-land, and a 
fog or mist arises called frost-smoke.”’ 
When seen in early morning this vapor 
is surpassingly beautiful, scurrying be- 
fore the land breeze, turned to pure gold 
by the alchemy of the rising sun, or a 
little later looking like waving fields of 
amber grain which we would fain gather 
in sheaves. 

Upon a mild, still winter day the ever- 
present swell, gently playing with the 
frail, freshly-formed ice at the water’s 
edge, produces many pleasant and sug- 
gestive summer sounds. You can fairly 
hear the humming of bees across the 
meadow, the pleasant lapse of brooks, 
the impulsive music of the eolian harp, 
or a low, muffled whistle as of some 
propeller whistling in the offing. On 
one occasion the last illusion was so 
perfect that we scanned the horizon re- 
peatedly, feeling sure that the sound 
could not proceed from any other source, 
till, as we listened more attentively, we 
heard it decline into a low musical, 
cadence that we knew came from no 
screaming metallic throat, and listened 
again until able to trace it to its cause— 
a little dome-shaped piece of shell-ice, 
under which, as the swell receded, the 
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air would gather, to be imprisoned by 
the returning wave and forced out 
through a small hole at the top, pro- 
ducing flute-like tones. Ifa slight wind 
rises as the day declines, this crisp shell- 
ice will be broken and gently rustled 
upon the surface of the water, with a 
sound as of a summer breeze whispering 
through the leafage of a grove, and, 
lifted on larger waves farther out, the . 
glancing edges of small cakes of ice 
will give an intermittent glow, like fire- 
flies, in the red light of the setting sun. 

It is well worth one’s while to be here 
in the dim twilight of a driving snow- 
storm, when the clouds are scudding 
low overhead and the lake is an uneasy 
mass of pancake ice—ice worn by at- 
trition into round pieces, each with a 
wreath of snow circling a little pond of 
inky blackness, regularly decreasing in 
size, until far out they present a mass 
of crushed ice and snow rolling upon 
the water like boiling suds—or in those 
still and quiet hours when wind and 
lake alike are hushed, and no sounds 
break the deathlike stillness of this 
solitary beach, but all the air is alive 
with the friendly, feathery meteor falling 
into the dark lake. 

A few weeks later and all this ice- 
architecture will have lost its purity and 
beauty, and in its stead will be dirty, 
treacherous drifts of snow, with sand 
and gravel, on which we may be borne 
up for a little way, to suddenly find our- 
selves sunk to the middle in the sodden 
mass. Yonder icebergs on the piles, 
now so Sharply defined and picturesque, 
will be smoothed and rounded by the 
sun, their bases worn by the waves, till 
they look like rows of huge mushrooms, 
suggestive of the vegetation which their 
disappearance will herald. Then, after 
the rains of early spring, we can only 
reach this spot by a long, circuitous way, 
for the “ waters that are now hid as with 
a stone” will be uncovered. The boom- 
ing of the surf in the caverns and the 
soft sounds of the ice-foot will be re- 
placed by the sharp, quick stroke of 
the caulker’s mallet coming across the 
bayou, and the unmistakable scream- 
ing of the busy tugs towing their charges 
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into the bay and sending them one by 
one adrift as they spread their broad 
wings to catch the breeze. In the bright 
dreams which May-day airs inspire these 
become our ships, set sail for Spain, and, 
regardless of what their manifests may 
show, we lade them with warm fancies 
and bright hopes. We become the 
heaviest shippers from the port, though 
we know that all our cargoes will go 
down and none will insure them. As 
we watch our vessels laying their courses 
for the islands or the east shore, our 
vision seems extended and pierces the 
soft haze of the horizon. Those islands 
and that hither shore disclose them- 
selves—not the low white sand-hills of 
the Manitous or of Michigan, but beau- 
tiful and promising lands, with airs as 
balmy and spice-laden as ever Colum- 
bus dreamed of—with golden sands and 


fountains of eternal youth, and inhabited | 
| when fairly housed, leaving him to go 


by as favored and happy a race as that 
with which Utopia was peopled, the 
wonders whereof the limpid waves, on 
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which the sun has laid his golden finger 
as if to silence them, are revealing to 
each other and to us as they run mur- 
muring on. 

But the sun has not reached the 
vernal signs yet, and it needs a vivid 
imagination to dwell long upon such 
scenes in the teeth of this north-easter. 
In fact, the downright exertion which 
is necessary to make head against it 
occupies us fully. So we will not dwell 
upon this most disagreeable, though per- 
haps not most unprofitable, part of our 
journey, but hurry along as we may, 
across the bayou and up the river, until 


| forced from it by this tempestuous Eu- 


roclydon, who at last succeeds in head- 
ing us off and driving us homeward. 
He is no gentle herdsman, but a rude 
old drover, full of loud talk, with puffed 
cheeks and a biting lash; so we hurry 
meekly on before him, and are not sorry 


blustering on. E. R. LELAND. 


THE MARQUIS. 


RS. RUGGLES lived near Craw- 
fish Creek. Crawfish Creek ran 
near Thompson City. Thompson City 
was in a Western State, but now is ina 
Middle one. It was always in the midst 
of a great country—accepting local tes- 
timony and a rank growth of corn and 
politicians as the tests of greatness. The 
earth there was monotonously parched 
in summer, and monotonously muddy 
at all other times. The forests were 
gigantic, the air carbonic, and when the 
citizens wished to give Thompson City 
the highest commendation, they did so 
by saying that “‘fevernagur’’ was worse 
in some other places. 

In the parlor of Mrs. Ruggles, which 
was also her kitchen and dining-hall, 
hung a frame containing a seven-by- 
nine mirror, which was the frame’s ex- 





cuse for being, although a compartment 
above and one below held squares of 
glass covered with paint instead of mer- 
cury. The lower one was colored like 
the contents of a wash-tub after a lib- 
eral use of indigo; and in the centre 
was a horizontal stroke of red, sur- 
mounted by a perpendicular dash of 
white, intersected by an oblique line of 
black—all of which represented a red 
boat, with a white sail and black spar, 
making an endless voyage across the 
lake of indigo. The black crosses in 
the sky were birds. The black lines on 
the left were bulrushes. And among 
these bulrushes a certain gloomy little 
object was either a Hebrew prophet or 
a muskrat. 

Above the mirror was painted a long- 
tailed coat, from behind which extended 
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a hand holding a bell-crowned hat, to 
whose scarlet lining the holder seemed 
inviting the spectator’s particular atten- 
tion. There were alsoa pair of legs and 
boots, a heavy shock of hair, a labyrinth 
of neckcloth and a florid human face. 
Under the boots were the words, 


MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 


And the beholder was ever in doubt 
whether the marquis was trying to stand 
exclusively upon this title or was uncon- 
sciously trampling it into the ground. 

Mrs. Ruggles admired this picture. 
Her knowledge of French was not great, 
but her ear was delicate; and thinking 
the words ‘‘sounded handsome,’’ she 
had deliberately conferred them in full 
on her first-born. When in good-hu- 
mor she was content with calling him 
“Marquis-dee.”” In fact, it was only 
when chasing him into the street with a 
lilac bush in her hand that she insisted 
on addressing him by his full name. 
At such times, between each flourish of 
the lilac bush and each yell of the young 
nobleman, she pronounced with signif- 
icant fullness, with fearful exactness, 
the handsome-sounding name of Mar- 
quis de la Fayette Ruggles. His play- 
mates, however, had not the delicate 
ear of the mother, and as the son had 
brown specks on his face, he was popu- 
larly known as “Frecky Rug.” 

Mrs. Ruggles and her late husband 
were pioneers in the Crawfish Valley. 
Subsequent settlers knew little, and ap- 
parently cared less, about her. They 
knew, however, that she had been a 
Peables, and that Peables blood was 
still doing its duty in her veins. And 
from her independence and reserve they 
. argued that the Peableses must have 
been “high up”—at least in the estima- 
tion of Mrs. Ruggles. After Mr. Rug- 
gles had been overcome by malaria in 
clearing the creek bottoms the pride of 
the Peables blood had sustained her in 
a long, brave fight with circumstances. 

It was while he lay one night upon his 
deathbed, mistaking a watching neigh- 
bor for his wife, that he started up, say- 
ing, “ Becky, if I could prove it to you 
afore I died!” 
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“Out of his head,”’ was the quiet re- 
mark of Mrs. Ruggles to the watching 
neighbor by the bedside. There was 
no further sign of delirium. That ex- 
clamation of the dying Mr. Ruggles was 
a mystery to the women of Crawfish 
Creek, and remains so to this day. 

It may be that the pride of Mrs. Rug- 
gles was in excess of her wisdom. It 
may be if that pride had been a little . 
more respected by the irreverent Craw- 
fish settlers, they would not have had 
occasion to wonder, as they did wonder, 
how a heart so true, an honesty so sto- 
ical, a discrimination so acute could 
exist with an independence so absurd, 
a mind so uncultured, a sense of dignity 
so ridiculous as were found united in 
her character. It may be that the Pea~ 
bles blood was worthy of receiving hon- 
or as great as the ridicule it did receive. 
It may be if the world had known the 
Peableses it would have been as proud 
of them as she was. 

She was a person of scrupulous neat- 
ness, careful never to be seen by stran- 
gers except in a tidy dress, and with her 
hair in a Grecian knot, gracefully se- 
cured by a leather string and a wooden 
peg. “Weak creepings’’ were her main 
reliance in the way of disease. She was 
also troubled, at times, with a “fullness 
of the head.” In addition, there were 
other times when her right side “felt 
separate.”” But she seldom complained 
of anything belonging to herself. Even 
her maladies, she took pleasure in know- 
ing, were very different from those en- 
joyed by certain other women. Un- 
willing to be too familiar with any one 
baser than a Ruggles, she usually dined, 
as she lived, alone with her noble son. 

On a certain summer evening sne 
stirred her tea a long time in silence. 
She stirred it vigorously, creating a 
maelstrom inside her cup, where, very 
like a whale in the story-books, a little 
crust of bread disappeared and reap- 
peared, and sailed round and round as 
if very much perplexed. Then she un- 
consciously reversed the current of the 
maelstrom, sending the baked and but- 
tered whale to the bottom. 

“T never see that air Miller, no odds 
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how well I be,” she remarked mechan- 
ically to the tea-pot, “but what I feel 
weak creepin’s come over me. He puts 
dye-stuff on his baird. An’ when a 
man's whiskers is gray an’ his head 
keeps black, it’s a sign he uses his jaw 
more'n he does his brains. An’ that 
yaller-headed doll-baby o’ his’n—the 
peert thing!—I’ll lay fifty cents she 
never washed a dish. To think o’ her 
sayin’ a thing like that about Markis- 
dee !—an’ there’s more o’ the Peables 
in him to-day— But I s’pose she don't 
know no better.’ And Mrs Ruggles 
rose from the table, while the corner of 
her apron made a sudden journey to 
the corner of her eye. It was evident 
her moral nature had received a wound 
that rankled. 

A year before this time the marquis 
and his playmates had watched several 
vigorous fellows plant a theodolite on 
the bank of Crawfish Creek, very much 
as the natives must have watched the 
Spaniards plant their first cross on San 
Salvador. The contract for grading the 
new railway bed was in the hands of a 
stranger named Miller, who was said to 
have known better days, and in the 
time of his prosperity had been thought 
a proper person to be called Colonel. 
He was a bluff man of forty years, who 
appeared to have known both the ups 
and downs of life, and whose determi- 
nation to wear a black beard was equal- 
ed only by its determination to be gray. 
Rumor said that he had been a railroad 
president, that he made and spent vast 
sums of money, and that his home was 
somewhere in the East. 

His only child, Alice, ten or twelve 
years old, bright, fair, full of animal 
spirits, who was indulged to the last de- 
gree by the roughly generous colonel, 
sometimes accompanied him about the 
half-developed country, searching for 
strange birds and blossoms in the woods 
or watching demurely the laborers ply 
their picks and shovels while he in- 
spected their work. 

The two rode almost daily between 
Thompson City and the line of excava- 
tion, passing the house of Mrs. Ruggles 
and a cool spring by the roadside near 
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it, whence that lady had obtained the 
water which made the tea which was 
stirred into the maelstrom which has 
been described. While obtaining it, 
clad in her working garb, the patter of 
hoofs and a clear girlish laugh—sweet 
as the carol of a meadow lark—came 
ringing along the road. As the colonel 
and Alice halted to let her high-mettled 
pony and his heavier Morgan drink, 
Mrs. Ruggles, who could not otherwise 
escape observation, with becoming pride 
and modesty stepped behind the thick 
willows, leaving the marquis with a pail 
of water between his legs and a bunch 
of mottled feathers in his hand. 

He stood dumb before the lovely girl, 
with her face sparkling from exercise 
and enjoyment, and her golden hair 
escaping from its prison of blue ribbons. 
While the horses drank she espied a 
cluster of cool violets brightening the 
damp grass near the spring. The mar- 
quis had presence of mind enough left 
to step forward and pluck them. Her 
“Thank you!” added greatly to his 
embarrassment, which he expressed by 
vigorously twisting the mottled feathers. 

“What bird are those from?” asked 
Alice. 

The question so increased his embar- 
rassment that now the marquis could 
express it only by chewing his cap, and 
she smilingly waited a moment for the 
composure of the young naturalist’s 
feelings. 

“She was a low, chunky hen,” said 
he, at length—“she was a low, chunky 
hen, an’ she laid a hundred an’ seven 
eggs, an’ then she had spazzums an’ 
whirled roun’ till she died.”’ 

A burst of irrepressible laughter es- 
caped Alice, with the exclamation, “ Did 
anybody ever see such a boy ?” as she 
and her father rode away. And those 
were the exceptionable words concern- 
ing her son which so rankled that even- 
ing in the heart of Mrs. Ruggles. 

The marquis gazed with hungry eyes 
after the airy little figure as it dashed 
down the unlovely, worm-fenced road. 
The golden hair, overflowing its bound- 
aries of blue ribbon, was more glorious 
to him than the golden sunshine over- 
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flowing the blue sky. They met no 
more at the spring, but several times a 
week, from a respectful distance, he 
watched her riding by. From Thomp- 
son City to the little log bridge over 
Crawfish Creek the road lay for four 
miles through heavy woods. Then 
came cleared fields, and soon the house 
of Mrs. Ruggles. 

So the summer days went by. The 
season was waning, the grading was 
almost done, and soon the contractor 
would be elsewhere. Then came one 
particularly warm and sultry day. The 
screams of locusts everywhere suggested 
that they were frying. The colonel, 
riding once more slowly out toward the 
workmen with his daughter, was near 
the middle of the forest. The trees on 
either hand were tall, and the road was 
so straight and narrow that the sunlight 
scarcely touched it. The marquis, in 
the top of a tall chestnut that overhung 
the road near the edge of the wood, was 
overhauling a nest of flying squirrels— 
perhaps in the hope of finding mottled 
feathers on their wings. From his ele- 
vation he could see for a great distance 
down the level, dusty road between the 
trees, and far across the surrounding 
country. 

The sun did not shine bright, yet no 
cloud was inthe sky. The atmosphere, 
thick, oppressive, opaque, veiled the 
horizon with strange gloom. Not a 
leaf could stir in the vast forest. Nota 
dimple nor the semblance of a current 
broke the surface of the sluggish creek. 
Not a sound, save the interminable fry- 
ing of the locusts. 

The colonel slackened his pace, sur- 
prised that his horse should so soon be- 
gin to drip and pant—Alice, familiar 
with the road, in the mean time riding 
a mile ahead. The marquis clung to 
the topmost branches, looking at the 
still sky far above him, the still stream 
far below him, the still tree-tops far 
around him, till he caught a glimpse of 
the only interesting object to be seen— 
a black pony bearing its usual burden, 
if Alice Miller could be called a bur- 
den, and pacing leisurely up the road 
beneath him. He gazed as far as the 
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palisade of trees permitted, but her fa- 
ther was not yet in sight. 

Suddenly, in the west, a single vein 
of lightning darted down the sky. A 
few trees shuddered as if to shake the 
gathering shadows from their bosoms. 
Then tenfold stillness. A bird flew past 
with a scream of terror, the marquis 
looking in vain to see a hawk pursuing 
it. The distant moan of a cow came 
from the fields. Not another sound, it 
seemed, was in the world. 

In an instant the south-west was black. 
A strange, remote murmur smote the 
colonel’s ear. Overhead he could see 
but a strip of hot, hazy sky. Had he 
seen the whole heavens, he could have 
done nothing but go on. Quickly the 
murmur became an awful muttering, 
then a deafening roar. The clatter, the 
rush, the crash of a tornado were behind 
him, The groans of the very earth 
were about him. The darkness of twi- 
light was upon him. Alice and Death 
were before him. A cloudy demon, 
towering high as the heavens, in whose 
path nothing could live, was striding 
near and nearer. 

Farm-houses were overthrown. Trees 
were twisted off from their roots and 
torn to pieces. Wild animals and birds 
were dashed to death. Streams were 
emptied of their waters. Human be- 
ings and horses and cattle were lifted 
into the air, hurled hither and thither 
and thrown dead upon the earth. 

The whirlwind was following the line 
of the road! Colonel Miller had no 
opportunity to see this, nor could he 
ride aside from that line if he chose. 
He could but cry aloud, “My darling! 
O God! Alice!’’ and lash his horse for- 
ward. The high, close forest would 
keep the wind from lifting his horse 
from the ground or himself from the 
saddle. But the great trees crashed like 
thunder behind him. Their fragments 
whirled above him. Their branches 
fell before him. The limb of a huge 
oak grazed his face, crushed his horse, 
and both rolled to the ground, blinded 
with dust, imprisoned within a barricade 
of splintered trunks and shattered tree- 
tops. 
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The marquis, from his high lookout, 
saw, before any one else, the approach- 


ing tornado, and, descending like a’ 


flash, he yet noted its direction. As 
Alice reached the foot of his tree he was 
on the ground, had seized the pony’s 
mane, was half seated and half cling- 
ing in front of her, had snatched the 
reins from her hand, and was urging the 
frightened animal to its utmost speed. 
Overcome with terror and confusion, 
Alice clung instinctively to the saddle 
and to him, without hearing his hurried 
advice to “stick like a old burdock.” 
They shot like an arrow up the road. 
The noise of the tempest was audible. 
Closer it was coming, crushing, rend- 
ing, annihilating all before it. ‘The way 
grew darker. The terrified pony scarce 
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touched the ground. His only will was | 
to go forward, and he still obeyed a firm | 


use of the bit. 
outrun a hurricane? Twelve miles an 
hour against eighty! The marquis heed- 
ed nothing. Not far behind, the road 
was but a slash of fallen, writhing tree- 
tops. 
He dared not look behind. 

They reached it—the lane by the log 


But who could hope to , 
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Mrs. Ruggles intercepted the return- 
ing tie-choppers in the lane. A look of 
eager joy was in their faces. The bruised 
colonel, assisted to the threshold, sank 
into the big arm-chair, and Alice was 
in his arms. Mrs. Ruggles did not 
see their meeting, not at all. No, her 
back was toward them, but the corner 
of her apron made another journey to 
the corner of her eye as the father folded 
his lost child once more to his heart. 

His desire to express his gratitude to 
Mrs. Ruggles and her boy was equaled 
only by her fears that he would do so. 
As a last resort he called the marquis 
to him, and, while a tear stood on his 
rough cheek, drew a handful of money 
from his pocket. But a bony hand ap- 
peared majestically between them, and 
a voice said, “Not by no means. We're 
not them kind o’ persons. Markis-dee, 
put away the camfire.”’ 

Then a rickety gig rattled up to the 
gate: “Contusion—severe—no danger 
—there !—be lame a while—so!—the 


| other bandage — bridge gone — creek 


The sweat dropped from his face. | 


bridge, running at right angles to the | 
| gig rattled merrily off in search of 


road—and in a moment, behind them, 


that lane was choked with whirling | 


débris. 

But in that moment they had cleared 
the track of the whirlwind. For the 
first time Alice comprehended the con- 
duct of the marquis. For the first time 
he turned to see. A quarter of a mile 
each side the road the hurricane had 
carried complete desolation. But after 
passing the heavy timber it had veered 
several degrees, and was sparing the 
house of Mrs. Ruggles, 

With a white face she met them at the 
gate. A word of explanation from the 
marquis—an ejaculation of mental an- 
guish from the girl. Two fugitive tie- 
choppers from the woods turned back 
to find the colonel’s body. Mrs. Rug- 


gles, carrying Alice in her arms to the 
door—the yaller-headed doll-baby that 
never washed a dish—did what she 
could to soothe her, but did it as silently 
as possible. 





half dry—bend your leg—so !—current 
turned up-stream—now the shoulder— 
not strange Crawfish Creek should run 
backward—he! he!” And the rickety 


broken bones. 

Alice, meeting the marquis outside 
the door, approached him in a way that 
made him tremble. What was said will 
never be known, but she placed her 
white little hand upon his shoulder, the 
golden head bowed for a moment and 
her sweet lips touched his sunburnt face. 

By remaining quiet that night the 
colonel would be able to get back to 
Thompson City in the morning. Be- 
fore nine o’clock he was at rest in the 
bed-room. A couch for Alice had been 
prepared in the same room. In the 
other—kitchen, parlor and dining-hall 
—a blanket was thrown down for the 
marquis, and two chairs fixed for the 
bed of Mrs. Ruggles. Before retiring, 
however, she sat down at her lonely 
table, where, notwithstanding the tea 
she drank to keep them off, an un- 
usual number of weak creepings came 
over her. 
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“IT couldn't help it,” was all she said 
to the tea-pot. Whether she referred to 
the tornado, or her kindness to the suf- 
ferers, or to the manner of rendering 
the kindness, no one knows. That was 
all she said to the tea-pot, but to her 
son, who sat for a while beside her, she 
spoke in a low tone: “ Markis-dee, you 
could never c’verse with her. You're 
better’n she is. Put her out o’ yer head. 
She laughed at ye.” 

“But she kissed me wi’ tears in ’er 
eyes afterward,” was his answer as he 
turned toward his bed on the floor. 

An hour later the tea was exhausted, 
but Mrs. Ruggles yet sat at her lonely 
table, as still as the sleepers around her. 
The clock struck ten: she nervously 
drew a soiled paper from her bosom. 
Eleven: 


Then she softly entered the bed-room 
and stood before the window where 
Alice lay. The sky was clear again. 
The moon shone on the face and form 
of the sleeping girl, making softer their 
graceful lines, richer the shadows in the 
golden hair, tenderer the tint of cheek 
and lip. 

She stepped again into the shade and 
stole to the colonel’s bedside. His dis- 
turbed mind had turned. backward over 
the path of life from the sudden death 
escaped, and, sleeping or waking, his 
memory had been busy with the people 
and events of other days. 

“John Miller!’ she said, in a sup- 
pressed tone. He started. “John Mil- 
ler, 1 know ye. Common name—I wa’n't 
sure afore to-day. When you pulled 
that money out o’ yer pocket I see that 
in yer face that satisfied me. It’s fer 
the good name o’ the dead I’ve come. 
Elseways I never’d ha’ troubled ye.” 
The astonished colonel shifted his posi- 
tion painfully, prepared to speak or to 
listen. “There yer girl lies in the light 
o’ heaven. Nex’ room my boy lies in 
the shadder an’ dark. He don’t know, 
an’ he never will. John Miller, I mar- 
ried as honest an’ as good a man as 
ever you see. Folks has come to me 
in sickness an’ trouble, an’ gone behin’ 
my back to talk. Some said I done 


she rose with hesitation and | 
set the tallow candle behind the door. | 
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right to take him—’twas Christian in 
me. Some said I must ha’ been a fool. 
Some said we wa’n’t married a-tall. 
Wasn't I a Peables? Didn’t I know 
*twould be flung up to my face? Wasn’t 
I prouder’n any on ’em ?” 

A moment’s confusion and doubting 
of senses: then, as the suppressed voice 
went on, the colonel remembered. A 
dozen years ago; before he had med- . 
dled with railroads; back in the old 
town; soon after taking his father’s 
shop; he was plaintiff; Ruggles worked 


| in the first room; Porter’s testimony ; 


Becky Peables the sweetheart of both; 
burglary ; loss trifling ; George Ruggles, 
for one year; came back and married 
when released; went West. The old 
case had scarce crossed his mind for 
years, 

“Yes, you sent him, an’ I waited fer 
him. The day he come out I married 
him. We had to dig hard. I'd doit 
ag’in. Now his boy’s saved yer girl’s 
life to pay ye fer puttin’ his father’n 
State’s pris’n. Two year ago didn’t 
Bill Porter—sick an’ a-dyin’—hunt till 
he foun’ me here? Didn't he go an’ 
swear? Done fer spite. Didn’t he sen’ 
me the affydavy ?—an’ I’ve got it safe. 
Got it swore to by him, with the justice 
o’ the peace’s name signed, an’ two 
witnissis, an’ the judge’s red seal on 
top o’ that. Could I go back an’ show 
that paper’n tell how ’twas? Too late! 
George was dead. I couldn't go. My 
folks a’most disowned me when I took 
him. I said then I never’d step my 
foot into their doors. Them that gives 
me the col’ shoulder once don’t do it 
no more. Come to me ?—well an’ good. 
Go to them ?—never.” 

The bewildered colonel, promising 
every possible reparation, would have 
thrown himself at her feet, could he 
have done so, for the part he had taken 
in the prosecution. But she permitted 
no interruption, and continued: ‘He 
lay by the winder where yer girl lies. 
The moon come in on his bed as it does 
on her’n. Inthe night, when I see the 
light o’ the sky shine there where he 
died, I feel his sperit in the room. I 
moved the bed to this corner, where it’s 
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darker. I wa'n’t good enough to lie 
there. But ‘twas on his mind. He 


said, ‘ Becky, if I could prove it to you 
afore I died!’ An’ I say, George’s sperit 
sent Bill Porter here, an’ sent you here, 
an’ sent me into this room to-night. 
Now, fer the sake o’ him an’ Markis- 
dee, go back an’ tell the truth!” 

Speaking the word “‘truth,”’ she van- 
ished across the light to her dark place 
of rest. 

Next morning the colonel examined 
and copied the confession while a buggy 
waited for him atthe door. Respecting 
the evident wishes of Mrs. Ruggles, he 
went away with no attempt to express 
the feelings that were uppermost in his 
heart. 


She sleeps beside her husband in the 
orchard. Her old iog-house has been 
replaced by a large white box, of which 


THE BEST SELF. 
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her son the marquis is proprietor. Each 
year adds to his acres or his stock. An 
able-bodied wife, whose industry and 
English are equal to his own, sits near 
him at the door on a summer evening, 
while he smokes his pipe, takes an 
oakum- headed child upon his knee, 
and gazes quietly in the direction of the 
spring and across the grain-fields where 
once he saw—or rather heard, without 
waiting to see—a forest swept down in 
a moment. He smokes and gazes as 
he sees again a dazzling creature ride 
down the dreary road, and wonders 
where on earth that face can be, and 
how much it has changed, and whether, 
through so many years, any memory 
of him can linger in her heart. He says 
nothing. But he hugs closer the oakum- 
headed child as he remembers the one 
romance in his hard, humdrum life. 
CHAUNCEY HICKOx. 


THE BEST SELF. 


HAT is this Presence, elusive and sweet, 
Haunting me rising and haunting me sitting, 
Hovering now on the edge of retreat, 
Now like a phantom in front of me flitting ? 
Why does it haunt me, or rising or sitting? 


Locked in my chamber it loiters unchid, 

Waits in the guest-room ’twixt me and my neighbor, 
Follows me forth to the highway unbid, 

Flavors my rest and inspirits my labor: 

Go where I may, ‘tis my faithfulest neighbor. 


If it be of me, a mist of the brain, 
Or if without me, a tangible being, 

How can I tell?—for I grasp it in vain, 
And my eyes ache with the loss of not seeing 
If it be phantom or actual being. 


It is no ghost of my shadowy dead, 
Restless and wan, into daylight shrinking: 
Far too subtle and tense the thread 
This twin self to my near self linking: 
Ah, ‘tis no ghost into daylight shrinking ! 
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Not my Ideal, with a touch that is fire 
Waking the soul into palpitant hunger, 
Out of the very despair of desire 
Making life leap up diviner and younger, 
Fed with the pain of her own deathless hunger. 


Nay; for that white heat might scorch now and then, 
Fierce Discontent with its pangs might undo me, 
Courage would shrivel and blacken when 
Failure’s hot furnace-blast drove through me; 
So my Ideal of itself might undo me. 


But when the spirit is faint unto death, 
At the mid-crisis this Presence assures me— 
Urges me still in my Fate to have faith, 
Till by the might of persuasion it cures me: 
Like some cool tonic its counsel assures me; 


Gives me back trust in my possible best, 
Conquers my doubt and rebukes my misgiving 
Till it grows /, and no longer my guest— 
Blood of my soul’s blood and life of my living, 
Helping me master Despair and Misgiving. 


Shyest of Shadows! unveil me thy grace, 
Deign but one hint of thy wonderful beauty! 
Dimly I catch thy evanishing face, 
Brows that command me, eyes regal with duty, 
Answering mine, that so yearn for thy beauty. 


What art thou not, my Beloved, my Star? 

What unbelievable grace does not crown thee? 
Lo! how I sigh toward thy light from afar! 

Yet with humility bold dare to own thee 

Mine, only mine, and so claiming to crown thee 


Sweetest of singers, but / lack the lute; 
Poet of poets, while I have no lyre; 
Eloquent-lipped, that I listen to mute; 
Genius flame-smitten, but I miss the fire: 
Thine the rare melody, thine the rapt lyre! 


Hero of God, while I crouch by thy side; 
Prophet, but, ah! not for me the anointing ; 

Worker of wonders, yet these hands are tied: 
Tis to thy future the sure Fates are pointing: 
Not mine the vision, not mine the anointing! 


Yet in the ages that over us wait, 
As in this present that binds us together, 

Life linked with life and fate twisted with fate, 
Not hell shall snatch us the one from the other: 
Then, as now, rise we or fall we together. 
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Then, O my poet—-then I shall sing too; 
Then, O my prophet, I too shall aspire ; 
Then, O my hero, at last I shall do: 
Lit with thy fervors, and smit with thy fire, 
I shall achieve as thou—I shall aspire! 


So I can bid my upbraidings depart, 
Since the real / gives the lie to this seeming, 


And deep within me the royal “Thou art” 
Waits to assert and interpret my dreaming, 
Proving the Fact that hides back of this seeming. 


RACHEL POMEROY. 
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HE inventions to which our late 
war gave rise are as multifarious 
as were its wants. At its beginning we 
found ourselves at every turn deficient 
in material. Carrying on war was like 


brick-making under the Pharaohs — 
straw was needed. Each day brought 
to light new wants for which we were 


unprepared. 

Everybody will recall the improvised 
uniforms worn on those memorable days 
of April, 1861, by our first volunteers as 
they drilled on the commons or marched 
through the streets—home-made uni- 
forms, with little stripes of red stitched 
on to give the military look; home- 
made soldiers too—the best sort, as they 
proved before they came back, for a 
home-made war. The same state of 
unreadiness existed everywhere. The 
wherewithal to carry on war, from 
heavy artillery and gun-boats down to 
tin cups and quinine, we had not. But 
Yankee mind proved equal to the emer- 
gency. It outdid itself in devising ex- 
pedients. It tided us over for the mo- 
ment, and then created the thing want- 
ed. Little time was spent in hunting 
up precedents. It did not stop to ask, 
“How are these things done in the 
French or British army?’ Possibly 
mistakes might thus have been avoided, 
but this is not the Yankee’s way. He 


prefers to learn by experience, if it d¢ 
Vox. VII.—g 





a dear teacher. As far as was possible 
with the necessities of the hour bearing 
down hard—for he fad a good many 
things to think about—he adopted his 
own untried plans and set about mak- 
ing them work in practice. He evolved 
out of his inner consciousness whenever 
he could. It was the only German 
method willingly borrowed. Surprise 
seized him when occasionally a tool was 
found ready-made which looked as if 
designed for his purpose. But when 
adopted a mental reservation saved his 
pride from acknowledging indebtedness. 
It was not as good as it ought to be, not 
as good as fe could make it, and forth- 
with he set about the improvement. 
Very vexatious, no doubt, was this spinit 
to old army-officers, but it was not with- 
out results. 

Some idea of its achievements may 
be gained by a look at the cases of 
models in the United States Patent 
Office. Shelf after shelf is loaded with 
inventions suggested by the necessities 
of war. Not a piece of ordnance, nor 
firearm, nor vehicle, nor tent, camp- 
chest, cooking- utensil, nor appurte- 
nance of war of any kind, but was 
“improved’’ by the indomitable, self- 
confident, inventive, “tinkering”’ fellow. 
The caisson, gun-carriage, bomb-shell, 
gun-wad, the cap and the bullet, are all 
of new fashion. There are new modes 
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of working, packing, transporting, clean- 
ing and loading such antiquated instru- 
ments of warfare as are permitted still 
to exist—new kinds of priming—new 
methods of igniting—and new-fashioned 
cartridges, with new machines for cut- 
ting, trimming, pressing, filling and 
packing. An officer’s arms must be 
attached by a modern method; his 
shoulder-straps be fastened on with a 
spring; and even the old flag is ex- 
pected to run up the staff and be unfurl- 
ed to the breeze by means of some new- 
fangled, patent contrivance. 

Hardly one-tenth of these inventions 
are more than seven or eight years old. 
The year eighteen sixty-two was prolific. 
The army found out what was wanted. 
It was noised abroad. Cunning work- 
men began to think. Models poured in 
like a deluge. These models tell us not 
only, what progress has been made in 
the art of war, but give hints as to where 
some of the next steps, if we have to 
take them—which Heaven avert !—may 
land us. The #d¢ima thule of inventors 


would seem at present to be a breech- 


loading cannon. Upon this they have 
set their hearts. Accepting these un- 
successful brass and steel models as 
prophecies, this much-desired piece of 
ordnance is not far in the future. 
Another desideratum of inventors ap- 
pears to be a gun which shall revolve 
at a touch, and at each inch of its rev- 
olution send forth a hailstorm of balls 
from myriad cylinders which bristle 
from its sides “like quills upon the fret- 
ful porcupine.” Numerous appliances 
at hand will, we are assured, secure un- 
erring aim. Its range will be limited 
only by the explosive power of gun- 
powder. Then improved gunpowder is 
shown, which will send a ball to any 
distance, provided the charge ke large 
enough. In case powder should give 
out, here is a centrifugal gun, utilizing 
in its place one of the forces of Nature 
to hurl destruction cheap and sure. 
Several models of submarine pro- 
jectiles are shown, designed to sink 
vessels by one silent, unseen shot, so 
powerful that nothing can resist it, do- 
ing its work so quickly and so surely 
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that the unfortunates on board shall 
never know what sent them down. 
Alongside is the model of an iron-clad 
which, so the label says, will repel the 
heaviest ball at the shortest range. A 
perfectly irresistible missile and a per- 
fectly invulnerable ship! These are 
the results aimed at. Woe to the next 
generation, should it attempt to settle 
its “little unpleasantnesses”’ by an ap- . 
peal to arms! 

The more scientific war becomes, it 
is said, the more nearly perfect its en-° 
ginery, the more deadly its missiles, 
the less brutal, less destructive and less 
frequent it will be. It is difficult to 
realize this while looking at these bris- 
tling models. One would never imagine 
they were peacemakers, or look upon 
them as evidences of progress toward 
the millennium. They are instinct with 
the idea of destruction. No other thought 
was in the inventor’s mind. Perhaps 
he builds wiser than he knows. Behind 
his intention a power may work which 
shall turn his swords into ploughshares 
and his spears into pruning - hooks. 
Let us hope that in the mean time the 
brains of statesmen may be equally 
busy in inventing a substitute for war in 
the settlement of quarrels. 

As great ingenuity, if not as great 
genius, is shown in models of apparatus 
designed to promote the comfort of the 
sick or wounded. In the beginning of 
the war there was no hospital tent which 
gave satisfaction. That used in France 
is the same which answers the ordinary 
purposes of shelter—the regulation tent, 
as it is called—by its conical shape 
giving to the tented field a picturesque- 
ness gratifying, no doubt, to French 
love of effect, but enclosing too many 
feet of useless space to suit Americans. 
The English “marquee” serves an ex- 
cellent purpose after it is pitched and 
ready for use, but the qualities of com- 
pactness, portableness, convenience in 
pitching and striking are quite over- 
Jooked. It is substantial, ponderous, 
costly, but it isn’t Zaxdy, and this, to 
Americans, is objection enough. A 
score or more are there, of all shapes 
and sizes, but that finally adopted and 
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used during the war, the wall-tent, with 
sloping roof and straight sides, is pre- 
eminently superior. It is light, easily 
managed, portable and cheap. An um- 
brella tent was suggested and even 
made, having a central pole or handle, 
radiating arms upon which the cover is 
spread, a hoisting apparatus raising and 
shutting it. But it was too complicated. 

Still pursuing our search, we see 
miniature ambulances, a procession of 
which adorns the shelves. The ambu- 
lance in use of old was bare of all 
comfort. Look now inside one of these 
new models, and you see every con- 
trivance imaginable to lessen the suffer- 
ing of the sick or wounded. The am- 
bulance is no longer an instrument of 
torture. The mattresses, used as stretch- 
ers also, slide along the floor on rollers 
fastened to a framework resting upon 
springs beneath and at the sides. An 
immense amount of ingenuity is shown 
in economizing and utilizing means and 
space. Each appliance is made to serve 
many purposes. Seats are used as beds: 
iron wheels answer for legs. A second 


tier of berths is suspended from the 


sides by rubber rings. Seats, readily 
put out of the way, are placed outside 
for attendants. Each wagon is furnish- 
ed with a chest for supplies, ice and 
water tanks, and has a cover of en- 
ameled cloth, light and impermeable. 
Two horses can draw it, while on Eu- 
ropean battle-fields four are required. 
The American ambulance combines 
strength and lightness—the European, 
with its wooden cover, enormous weight 
and small capacity, carrying but two 
persons, supposes strength and clumsi- 
ness inseparable. 

Another interesting modern luxury is 
the hospital-car, also unknown in Eu- 
rope. The thousand-and-one contin- 
gencies of illness and travel, every im- 
aginable want of the invalid during 
transit, are foreseen and provided for. 
Beds, couches, easy-chairs, dispensary, 
wine-closet, warming and ventilating 
apparatus are of the most approved 
patterns. 

Improvements are not confined to the 
more important appurtenances. Medi- 
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cine - wagons, litters, stretchers, mat- 
tresses, bedsteads, canteens, knapsacks, 
mess-chests are as nearly perfect as 
Yankee ingenuity can make them. 
Even an ambulatory kitchen, with every 
modern convenience except stationary 
tubs, is supposed to follow each brigade 
and to furnish at short notice any luxury 
which an invalid may desire. A friend, 
looking at its miniature likeness with 
me, remarked, “ What a delightful affair 
war might be if it were not for the fight- 
ing!’ But how could an army cum- 
bered with all these sybaritic contri- 
vances move at all? This thought puz- 
zled me. A surprise would surely be 
fatal. 

The number of useless inventions is, 
of course, tenfold greater than that of 
the useful. Many inventors appear to 
aim merely at a different method from 
the old. They forget that to be useful an 
invention must be labor-saving or time- 
saving, or must do the work better than 
it is done already. I once met an en- 
thusiastic inventor selling a washing- 
machine. He had just begun his itiner- 
ancy, and saw a glorious future before 
him. “Itisa great thing,” he said, “for 
anybody who has sense enough to work 
it ;’ but pertinently added, “those thick- 
skulled Irish women caz't do a thing 
with it/’’—a fact which in his mind 
was damaging to the daughters of Erin, 
but not at all so to the machine. I was 
frequently reminded of this incident 
while in the Patent Office; the produc- 
tion of machines beautiful in themselves, 
instead of those which should save power 
or time, or both, seems to have been in 
so many instances the #/¢zmatum of the 
inventor's thought. To operate them. 
would require more labor and patience 
than to do the work for which they are 
designed without their aid. 

Inventive genius does not desert the 
soldier after wounding him according 
to scientific methods.and nursing him 
to health with the aid of its improved 
apparatus. It also does its best to make 
good his loss of members. The Patent 
Office shows a hundred model legs and 
arms, which seem so excellent, with all 
their springs and cords, tendons and ~ 
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joints, that if it were not for a suspicion 
that we might be as stupid as the Irish 
women with the washing-machine, we 
should almost regret having no use for 
them. A dear old lady from the coun- 
try, whose eyesight was poor, had her 
- attention called to these models. Glan- 
cing at them without her ‘‘specs,’’ she 
said in a tone of deepest sympathy, 
“And these are the limbs of our soldiers 
shot to pieces in battle? Poor fellows! 
And now their legs are brought up here 
for £oorosities /"” There are arms which 
bend backward to the shoulder and over 
the head—hands of which the fingers 
and palm act with such facility that a 
pen or a playing-card is held with ease. 
At the Paris Exposition the American 
specimens of this class were pronounced 
superior to all others. One is surprised 
to observe how greatly we are indebted 
to the use of caoutchouc for this degree 
of excellence. In this direction, as well 
as in the manufacture of surgical in- 
struments and dentistry, it has effected 
a revolution. Contrary to the general 
rule too, that cheapening processes are 
inferior processes, this substance is su- 
perior for the surgeon’s use to the costly 
metals it supersedes. Mr. Seward’s face 
bears testimony to its utility, one of the 
bones broken by the assassin’s blow 
being restored to shape by its help. 
The capability which caoutchouc pos- 
sesses of hardness and elasticity, its sus- 
ceptibility of moulding and coloring, 
the fact that it is incorruptible and in- 
oxidizable, and cannot therefore poison 
or irritate the flesh, give it an essential 
advantage over any other material. 
One is constantly reminded, in look- 
ing at the beneficent inventions to 
which I have alluded, of the debt we 
owe to the Sanitary and Christian Com- 
missions. Who can tell how many of 
them are due to the inspiration of these 
wonderful charities? Touching little 
memorials scattered here and there tell 
us of loving care for those who fought 
our battles. Here is a parchment “iden- 
tifier,”, to be worn upon the person, 
with a blank for the wearer’s name and 
another for the address of friends; and 


a soldier's writing-desk, which says, | 
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“Write a few words home: we will mail 
your letter.” If a patent were issued 
for ideas, what a valuable one the 
American people would hold in that 
embodied in its “Sanitary” (the pio- 
neer) “Commission!’’ Not only has it 
blessed us immeasurably, but since we 
put it in practice, using it long enough 
to prove it a success, this idea has gone 
on a beneficent mission round the world. | 
Notwithstanding the havoc it made with 
traditions and opinions old as time, not 
a country in Europe but has accepted 
it—not an army in the Old World but 
has already felt its benefits. It has 
taught the nations how close a sympa- 
thy can be maintained between the peo- 
ple and the army, how much can be 
done by voluntary effort to lessen the 
soldier’s sufferings, and the practicabil- 
ity of volunteer aid upon the battle-field. 
How great an inspiration the soldier re- 
ceived with the knowledge it gave him 
that his dangers and privations were 
appreciated at home, can never be 
known till the history of each heart be 
revealed. 

Prussia established the pioneer society 
of Europe in the year eighteen sixty- 
six, during the Schleswig-Holstein war. 
From crowned heads down to the hum- 
blest peasant, something of the same 
enthusiasm was exhibited which pre- 
vailed among our own people. Every 
hamlet was roused to activity. Physi- 
cians and nurses enlisted eagerly in its 
work. In Austria, the countries of South- 
ern Germany, and in Italy also, Com- 
missions were organized. Unlike our 
own, they have been active in time of 
peace as wellas war. Training-schools 
for nurses have been established: phy- 
sicians are educated with special view 
to the needs of the army, and much at- 
tention is given to statistics. In all cases 
these societies have enjoyed the hearty 
sympathy of their respective govern- 
ment$: kings and statesmen have in- 
vited their co-operation. Perhaps it 
would savor of national vanity to say 
that these results are due entirely to the 
example of America; yet we know that 
formerly the sufferings of private sol- 
diers were matters of great indifference 
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to the people of Europe. At the very 
outset of the Franco-German war we 
heard of a Sanitary Commission organ- 
ized in Paris upon a grand scale, in 
which our plan was carefully studied 
and closely imitated. A like central 
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society, with numerous tributaries, like 
volunteer nurses, like hospital corps, 
like volunteer agents to distribute vol- 
unteer contributions, ‘were features of 
its organization and working. 

LaurA M. DOOLITTLE. 





ROME ON THE TWENTIETH OF SEPTEMBER. 


EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY. 


OF course we all knew when the 
pigmy, red-legged French troops 
sailed from Civita Vecchia that the oc- 
cupation of Rome by the Italian troops 
was only a question of time. Yet it was 
with a strange feeling that we learned on 
Tuesday morning, the 14th of Septem- 
ber, that General Cadorna with an army 
was actually near the walls, at Villa 
Torlonia, that he had demanded per- 
mission to enter the city in the name of 
the king of Italy, and that the Holy 
Father had refused. What next? 

Sept. 15-18. Colonel Zannusi is in St. 
Angelo for refusing to fight the Italians. 
The Zouaves, over forty-eight hundred 
strong, all declare loudly they will fight 
to the death rather than surrender. Be- 
sides these, there are fifteen hundred 
French chasseurs, twelve hundred of 
the Antibes legion (so called because 
recruited at Antibes, just within the 
French frontier), and three hundred 
gentlemen organized into a city guard 
and officered by Prince Lanciotti, Mar- 
quis Patrizzi and Chevalier Frezza, the 
first chamberlain of His Holiness, whom 
many Americans will remember as so 
courteously introducing them. Lastly, 
three thousand brigands have been 
brought in, and parade the streets con- 
stantly in their scarlet waistcoats, Span- 
ish jackets and thin sandals, their legs 
bound with ribbons in true contadini 
style. They make a brave show as they 


dash along, graceful, swaggering vil- 
lains, the feathers in their hats waving 





in the wind. Seven hundred of them 
came in at one time. There is no at- 
tempt to disguise the fact. 

And Rome waits. True to her an- 
cestral dignity, she waits calmly, like 
the figures of her soris, who toss their 
cloaks over their shoulders and stand 
in the Zortoni of her old palaces, giving 
them just the stately finish they want. 
We hardly expect her to be awake to 
the dramatic nature of the moment, so 
impressive to us strangers. Nor do 
people at a distance see it as they will 
in quieter times, when the absorbing 
struggle between France and Prussia is 
over. Then this sudden downfall of a 
power that rose a thousand years ago, 
that protected Rome from fierce feudal 
barons and set her on a pinnacle, with 
princes shivering at her feet and the 
gold of the whole earth pouring into 
her lap, will be seen as ¢4e event of the 
century. Sudden it seems, though cir- 
cumstances have been long drawing in 
to this centre of conclusion. We had 
not looked for it just yet: we had even 
hoped it would not come in the day of 
the good old man at the Vatican, whom 
none can see without loving—‘sweet 
Pio Nono,” as the Irishman at Piale’s 
calls him. 

I suppose that the Romans, having 
been patient so long, can well be so a 
few days longer, but the patience of the 
Italians in general has always provoked 
me. One April in Florence short show- 
ers were frequent, and from my window 
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in Via Montebello I used to watch the 
passers-by hurry to the shelter of the 
eaves of the opposite houses to range 
themselves there, gentlemen and labor- 
ers side by side, and quietly stand with- 
out a gesture of impatience, their dark, 
melancholy eyes looking straight be- 
fore them, waiting till the rain ceased. 
Sometimes an unmistakable American 
darted into the line, and then the con- 
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trast was amusing between his nervous 


fuming and stamping, and unceasing 


interrogation of the clouds and of his | 


companions’ faces, and the placidity of 
the Florentines. 
from an amiability very sweet in private 
life, but it irritated me as an emblem of 
the unresisting patience with which the 
nation has borne wrong and oppression 
for ages. 

Knowing Pius IX.’s sincere and en- 
thusiastic character, I should not be 
surprised to see him take the relics of 


St. Peter and St. Paul and go forth out | 
| Such are the hours one lives on the 


of the gates in procession, like Pope 
Leo of old when Attila’s hosts darkened 
the plain. I wish he would: it would 
be something to see and remember. 
Our life is very different, now that 
the Piedmontese, as some people like to 
call them, are “encamped over against” 
us. No more charming villegiaturas of 
a few days to the Alban Hills, where 
we stroll by the worn, fern -draped 
sculpture of old fountains, and under 
huge stone-pines, with thick dark tops 
matted together, lifting to heaven a 
green platform high above the other 
trees growing under their shadow, be- 
tween whose amber stems we look down 
on the rolling Campagna. Rose and 
purple lights flit across it, and silvery 
shadows melt into the delicate gray of 
the olive trees. It is spotted by dark 
moving masses, which we know to be 
herds of horses and soft-eyed oxen; 
acres of scarlet poppies flash back the 
glow of the sun of Virgil; and at sunset 
glory rains down into every hollow, and 
every old ruin stands transfigured—no 
longer of travertine, however warm and 
rich, but golden, with every tint of the 
rainbow nestling in the crevices, and 
the very atmosphere converted into 


I know this comes | 
; sciously present than if visible and aud- 
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gold dust. At this season of the year a 
glowing, tremulous haze floats over all, 
which does not interfere with the clear- 
ness of the sky, but only makes the 
landscape seem drowsy with the length 
and excess of beauty of the long sum- 
mer days. There is nothing like the 
Campagna of Rome. Aside from its 
loveliness, I think the short grass un- 
derfoot crisps magnetically. It is as if © 
an American prairie, keeping its soli- 
tude and vast wildness, was also sur- 
charged, permeated, transfused with 
human life and passion, invisible, un- 
heard, yet more completely and con- 


ible, because recognized by a power 
keener, intenser than any sense. And 
with this power awakened and grasping 
this world above the senses, so subtle 
and complex, exhaling at every pore 
the delicate, the tender, the solemn, the 
mysterious, the humbling, life has a 
keener, fuller pulse than ever before. 


Campagna! 

But we go no more. We used to take 
short drives just outside the gates, but a 
week ago we took the last even of these, 
stopping at one of the osterias near the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius, next to which 
are wine-cellars, to sit under the Jergola 


| and taste the red wine and watch the 


contadini carrying on their heads loads 
of brambles and vine leaves. They 


| march off with the tread of a Juno, and 


the tendrils and drooping branches so 
nearly envelop them that you see only 
a pair of stout, firm legs below their 
blue petticoats, and would think of 
Birnam Wood coming to Dunsinane if 
you could think then of anything gray 
and cold. Then we saw them dance 
the saltarello, their massy gold neck- 
laces rising and falling on plump, firm 
olive necks as they snapped their fin- 
gers and beat their tambourines. Home, 
home, however, before the Ave Maria, 
for sudden and deadly is the chill that 
falls with sunset. 

We lodge in Via Monterone, the very 
centre of the city. On our alighting 
late one night just before Holy Week at 
the Albergo della Minerva, the padrone 
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threw up his hands. Not a room in the 
house —“ Mente, niente.” But (after 
much delay) we could have a room in 
“Ja casa di Camille’’—the house of Ca- 
millus. We liked the sound of it, so 
purely Roman: surely we would lodge 
there. And we have dwelt in the shade 
of his Penates almost ever since. 

Camille is a sort of deputy at the 
Minerva, an homme-de-charge, and he 
has a young wife in Via Monterone— 
Giulia we learned to call her—with the 
level brows and ample proportions of 
the Roman women. How noble she 
looked on festa days with her scarlet 
bodice, and her snowy favaglia folded 
on her head! The institution of a moth- 
er-in-law in the house prevails also in 
Italy, I perceive, for Giulia’s maternal 
ancestor, old Pia, is donna di faccende, 
maid-of-all-work. She is the ugliest old 
hag I ever saw, but picturesque as she 
leans over the balcony between the 
large terra-cotta vases of scarlet verbe- 
nas and pinks, with pendent green weeds 
swinging down over her head from the 
vermilion-tiled roof of the /oggza. She 
has a saffron skin, two fangs to match, 
dark cavernous eyes, and always some- 
thing red about her dress. 

Sometimes I chat with her by the 
stone trough in the court where she 
washes the clothes—that is, slashes 
them and rolls them against the edge 
with true Roman emphasis. She, as well 
as her daughter, longs for the entrance 
of Victor Emmanuel’s men, but Camille 
says, with non-committal face, “Che / 
che! Women always like something 
new."’ The idea of hankering after 
anything new in Rome, where we all 
come to look up the old! Camille is 
not to be drawn out. A party of French- 
men tried to interview him the other 
day: he quietly came to me and asked 
me if I spoke French: if so, would I 
be so good as to tell him what the gen- 
tlemen wanted? Yet I am sure I have 
often heard him speak French. 

Camille’s simple dignity I admire very 
much. I often see him standing at ease 
with the port of a Roman senator— 
nothing wanting but the toga—and 
anon sweeping out a room with the 








same graceful ease. His ancestors were 
civilized long before mine had given up 
skins of beasts for clothing and their 
enemies’ skulls for drinking-cups. His 
race has long been acclimated—is in 
perfect harmony with surrounding con- 
ditions. Hence his self - possession ; 
hence, too, his dexterity, his lightning 
appropriation of an idea. All Italian 
workmen show a skill, a quickness and 
fineness of brain, a nicety of finger, 
particularly in any industry requiring 
delicacy of execution, which makes one 
recognize their kindred with Cellini and 
Vellochio and the old Etruscan workers, 
while wondering at their content with 
old-fashioned tools and imperfect meth- 
ods, and their slowness to benefit by 
modern science. 

I fancy Camille misunderstood some 
gentlemen who were questioning him 
yesterday, but his pathetic dignity was 
perfect as he replied, ‘A/a, signori, in 
my country it is not the custom for gen- 
tlemen to insult a poor fellow who is 
trying to do his duty the best he can.”’ 
One of them turned to me laughing: 
“*T too am a Roman citizen!’” I take 
that as an exponent of the Italian de- 
mocracy of the future: we in our sta- 
tion have rights and duties, and he the 
same in his, but there is no mingling of 
ranks. 

We go about the summer streets in- 
nocent of strangers, penetrate to the 
Piazza di Spagna, where there are no 
more Americans looking at the jewelers’ 
windows, no ruddy English faces bar- 
gaining opposite soft-smiling Italian 
ones. There are but two or three guests 
in the whole Hotel d’Europa. Think of 
that! And the Hotel di Londra is in 
the same case. At our old home, the 
Minerva, far from the strangers’ quarter, 
they are more lively. The house be- 
longs to the Jesuits, and the Romish 
clergy make it a great resort. Now, 
however, Roman life leaps out. Many 
streets around us are so narrow that 
when a carriage passes people on foot 
have to draw up against the wall—a 
palace wall, perhaps—and hold back 
their clothes; and these streets, when 
the cool evening air draws in from the 
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Campagna, serve as reception - halls, 
where all the world sings, laughs and 
shouts its private affairs to its neighbors 
leaning from the fourth piano windows. 
Poor people creep out from their caves 
on the ground floor, damp and brick- 
paved. Old women like our Pia forsake 
the courts where they rattle up the water- 
buckets all day, and the young girls 
have braided their shining black hair 
and walk up and down, while the little 
ones stand by coarse prints of the Ma- 
donna, tied to the back of a chair per- 
haps, and beg for money to keep her 
lamp ever burning. The men sit be- 
fore the caffés or lounge around the 
fountains or the booths of orangeade, 
aniseed-water and other little dzdzte. 
They group themselves naturally in 
statuesque attitudes, with a simple grace 
that would be poisoned by the first taint 
of affectation. A motionless gravity is 
as natural to an Italian face as its ready 
smile. I think only the mobile races 
are capable of it. It is very different 
from the stolidity of aGerman or an Eng- 
lishman, and would be ludicrously im- 
possible to a self-conscious American. 
Certainly only statuesque features could 
preserve any beauty in this absolute 
repose. They talk in low tones now: 
one knows what they are talking about. 
I saw a knot dashed into and dispersed 
yesterday by a band of mounted brig- 
ands. I often catch flashing glances of 
intelligence from the watermelon-sellers 
or the Zimonari as the gaudy coach of 
a cardinal lumbers by on its way to the 
Pincian, the red umbrella on the box 
warning the soldiers to present arms. 
One even imagines a low murmur of 
expectation in the air. 

Sept. 19. Another leaf in the Sibylline 
Book is about to be turned. La Cha- 
rette and Tristran, chef de bande, are 
now lords and masters. The shops are 
all shut. There is a great pause. 

Sepi. 20. At half-past five I was 
awakened by the first gun of the attack. 
I sprang out of bed. A medley of At- 
tila, Robert Guiscard, and the Consta- 
ble de Bourbon was in my head. Which 
of them was it that was thundering at 
the gates? What century had I waked 
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in? Another and another report shook 
the air. 

I was in a besieged city, and that 
city RomME! I shall never forget the 
next five minutes as I stood in the centre 
of the room listening to the repeated 
roars, all my consciousness bending, 
tingling with the rush of strange sen- 
sations. 

I threw on my clothes and hurried to . 
my friends. We could do nothing now 
but wait and watch, “Some must watch 
and some must weep,’’ says the song. 
We did not weep, but we trembled 
slightly, for who knew what internal out- 
break those cannons might be the signal 
for ?—and we were in a city where the 
strongest force was three thousand piti- 
less brigands, and surrounded by peo- 
ple on whose faces one great observer 
had traced a capability of rejoicing in 
a renovated Coliseum. 

We heard afterward that La Charette 
said to Cardinal Antonelli: “You go 
and say mass while we fight for you.” 
We did not even go and hear mass, but 
one of our number mounted to the roof 
and played Sister Anne, but, like that 
maiden, she discerned only a cloud of 
smoke—in the direction of the railway 
station. 

The fire opened simultaneously at 
six points. The Papal artillery replied. 
Fifty guns were manned by two hun- 
dred Germans, and the Zouaves, com- 
posed of young men of some of the first 
families in Europe, fought well, though 
one wonders they did not effect more. 
They say there was treachery within 
the walls. General Kanzler, the strict 
old commander of the native troops, 
whom all strangers will remember as 
grandly heading his men in the great 
square of St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday 
beneath the Pope’s benediction, was ac- 
cused by La Charette of sending out 
details of the position and number of 
the troops in pills covered so as to be 
air and water-proof. 

In a few hours the bombardment was 
over. Porta Pia, San Lorenzo and San 
Giovanni di Laterano all surrendered 
at once. At mid-day, Baron Arnim 
went in full uniform to beseech General 
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Cadorna, on the part of the Holy Fa- 
_ther, to stop the bloodshed. 

And now, now at last, Rome was free! 
Rome was once more the capital of 
Italy—united Italy! The Italian troops 
marched in through the Piazza Termini, 
where the fountains had kept on calmly 
sending their white streams up into the 
sunshine, and encamped on the Qui- 
rinal Mount. 

The exiles were the first to enter the 
city, leaping the ditches and scrambling 


over the breaches in intense haste. A | 


band of them ran immediately to the | 
| Week, but the effect was better, looked 


Capitol, to be the first to plant there the 
Italian flag. 


embracing them, kissing them, and then 


hugging and kissing them again and | 
The Romans forgot | 


again and again. 
their usual stateliness: they laughed, 
they wept, they shouted, they clapped 


their hands, they danced around the | 
' dorna and staff, the tricolor waving 


: everywhere, the houses crowded to the 


soldiers, they cried “Viva la Liberta !” 
“ Roma il capitale !” “Viva 0 Italia!” 
again and again. 


seen but once in a lifetime—a whole 
people rocked by a sublime joy, a lofty 


enthusiasm, worthy to throb beneath the 


shadow of the Forum, at the foot of the | 


“* Rock of triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes.”’ 


round the streets. 
Piazza Colonna, to which we first drove, 
was streaming and dancing with flags 


of all materials and shapes, bearing, | 
mostly, the arms of Savoy, evidently | 
| it with entire comfort. 
| rank, whom I knew slightly, came up 


prepared beforehand. The Corso also 
was jubilant with every sign of gladness. 
There was one universal rejoicing. 

At night I say to Camille, ‘It is over, 
Camille, this day ; and all is glorious.” 

“Chi sa?” he replies: ‘they tell me 
that eight thousand troops of il Santita 
have gone over the river, and refuse to 
surrender.” 

In fact, they would not till positively 
commanded by z/ Santo Padre himself. 

In the evening there was a procession 
in the Corso, with torches and flags. I 
thought I had seen the Corso at its gay- 
est, with brilliant carpets out at every 
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their friends, shaking them by the hand, | 


It was a sight to be | 


| Re!” “I nostri liberatori !” etc. 
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window and scarlet draperies and flaunt- 
ing ribbons and long poles of bright 
bouquets; but never, even on the last 
day of the Carnival, with confetti show- 
ering and the moccoletti sparkling and 
dancing, and the four-story fagades of 
the narrow street one solid phalanx of 
wild, swaying mirth, and a stream of 
gaudy masks passing up through the 
middle,—never had I beheld a scene of 
such delirious uproar as this. There 
was an impromptu illumination in every 
piazza. The lights were not arranged 
with the symmetry and art of Easter 


upon as one spontaneous expression of 
joy bursting forth at every possible 
point. The stars looked down out of 
the tender Italian heaven on the famous 
city in one of its supreme moments. 


The next day, at eleven A. M., we 
witnessed the entrance of General Ca- 


very top, and all vocal with shouts of 
“Vivano t nostri fratelli!”’ “Viva it 
The 
Italian troops are a fine-looking body 
of men. They marched in, calm and 
firm, their eyes lit with sympathy, evi- 
dently opening their hearts to drink in 


| the shower of rejoicing from every Ro- 
We have found a fiacre to take us | 
At half-past two the | 
| and orderly to an extent an Anglo-Sax- 
| on can hardly conceive. 


man eye and soul. 
The whole crowd was perfectly gentle 


There was 
happiness in excess, but no fierce pas- 
sion. We and othe: ladies mingled in 
One lady of 


to me with tears rolling down her face, 
took both my hands, and kissed me on 
both cheeks. She and many other 
ladies had “‘Sz”’ in large letters displayed 
on their dresses, referring to the expect- 
ed answer of the Roman people when 
they are asked next week if they will 
join the kingdom of Italy. The men 
wore the same word in their hats, and 
it met you everywhere. 

At three p. M. the French Zouaves 
filed off before General Cadorna, insult- 


| ing the Italian army as they passed. 
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General Cadorna immediately ordered 
them to return and salute it. 

The soldiers bivouacked in the open 
squares, around obelisks and fountains, 
and a striking sight they formed. Ina 
lofty, lonely square before the Quirinal 
Palace stand the colossal horses of 
Phidias, almost quivering with life, and 
here one regiment was stationed. An- 
other was in the Piazza Barberini, where 
a triton blows a stream of diamonds 
from a conch-shell,.and the colors of 
glory darted down through it to meet 
the tricolor. Under the obelisk before 
San Giovanni Laterano, the loftiest in 
Rome, was another, and the Romans 
stood around gazing at the soldiers, 
patting them and handing them fruit 
and wine. It was the season of figs, 
delicious purple and golden lumps with 
the juice oozing through their satin skins ; 
and the quantity of them offered and 
accepted was amazing. I saw one sol- 
dier eat a hatful. Every now and then 


were sudden and tender recognitions, for 
in these regiments, which were selected 
on that account, are most of the Roman 
exiles, of whom there are fifteen thou- 


sand in Vittorio Emmanuele’s army. 

The whole city palpitates with an un- 
wonted soul. This subtle, strong influ- 
ence ramifies and winds into every 
chamber, every channel of its multi- 
tudinous existence. 

Would you feel the swell of a nation’s 
life—a nation which once ruled the 
world? Would you share in an his- 
torical movement? Do you delight in 
sights and sounds which summon in- 
stantly divers troops of associations ? 
Are you classical, medizval, devout? 
Are you an artist? Would you seek in 
Rome accidents of light and shade, sur- 
prises of color, the picturesque in every 
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form? Now, then, is your time. It 
would seem like gilding refined gold to 
heighten the power of Rome in such re- 
spects, but it was done in that memor- 
able week. Surely we are heirs of all 
the ages. The breath of those who 
watched the pomp of the conqueror of 
Jerusalem stream under the exulting 
bas-relievos on his triumphal arch, of 
those others who saw the honors paid to . 
Pepin when he bestowed the kingdom 
fallen to-day, came not so fast and thick 
as ours, for we see their day and this 
too. 


What follows this great change the 
Romans must manage in their own way. 
A stranger may not intermeddle, and 
cannot even wish to guide them by the 
ideas of another race. They have their 
own glorious traditions and their warn- 
ings. 

The changes that concern us foreign- 
ers more closely are, that the Vatican is 
shut since the troops entered, that the 
brigands have escaped from Civita Vec- 
chia and are out on the Campagna, and 
that prices of apartments, carriages, ev- 
erything, in short, have risen frightfully. 
Indeed, the coachmen, with pleasant 
Italian knavery, laugh and say there 
exists no tariff any longer, and they 
can charge what they please. 

We hear the prosaic footsteps of 
Progress. New journals have already 
sprung up—Gazetta del Popolo, Roma 
Capitale, etc.—and they talk of a line 
of omnibusses! Street-cars will be the 
next thing! I fear Rome will be spoiled 
in a picturesque and sentimental point 
of view. It cannot be at once a city of 
the Past and the capital of Italy. With 
this moan I conclude. ¢.c 
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HATHAWAY STRANGE; 


OR, THE SECOND OF JANUARY. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MODERN CCLEBS. 


HE golden moments of Hathaway’s 

courting period were fleeting by, 
and it became a matter of urgent neces- 
sity for him to pursue some systematic 
plan to discover the one fair charmer 
who was to be the singing-bird of his 
Cage after the coming second day of 
January. It was arranged, therefore, 
that two evenings in the week should be 
devoted by the young gentlemen to 
calling; and this chapter of our story 
shall be dedicated to some of Hath- 
away’s courting experiences. 

Miss Clio Clisby was the first young 
lady upon whom the wife-hunters called. 
After sending up their cards they were 
ushered into an elegant parlor and told 
that Miss Clio “would be in presently.” 
Two minutes had hardly elapsed before 
Hathaway asked, “ Why don’t she come 
along, Ben ?” 

“Why, my boy, you certainly would 
not expect a belle to make her appear- 
ance in less than half an hour? Miss 
Clio always tells me to bring some pa- 
pers along four passer le temps.” 

“Well, can’t we go somewhere else, 
and get back here in time ?” 

“No. Just quiet yourself, young man ;” 
which the “young man” essayed to do 
by settling his head on the arm of the 
téte-a-téte and resting his heels on the 
grate-blower. 

After a time the opening and shutting 
of a door above, and the rustling of 
silk down the stairs, announced an ap- 
proach. Hath very deliberately as- 
sumed an upright position, taking the 
everlasting watch from his side and 
glancing at it: “Twenty-nine and a 
half minutes! Half a minute ahead of 
schedule time!’’ Which observation, 
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let us hope, escaped the ears of the 
sweeping train-bearer, who glided slowly 
into the room with the cold and haughty 
dignity of a blue-blood aristocrat. 

Ben, in the best of humors, advanced 
with his greeting, then turned to intro- 
duce his friend, who snapped his watch 
to just at the moment Miss Clio was 
preparing to receive his obeisance. 
The main subject discussed was the last 
and next “hop,’’ a subject by no means 
agreeable to our strange hero. It may 
be surmised that the visit was neither 
pleasant nor satisfactory to Hathaway, 
for at the first allusion to leavetaking 
he rose quickly, and, accompanying his 
“Good-evening, ma’am,”’ with a very 
low bow, was at the front door, hat in 
hand, ere Ben had given his assurances 
of the charming evening they had 
passed. 

“How did you like her?’ Ben whis- 
pered as they descended the steps. 

“Like! umph! Why, I never thought 
of such a thing as “ke.” 

“You don’t pretend to say, my dear 
sir, that you were not enraptured with 
the best-dressed girl in the city ?”’ 

“She took so long to put her dress 
on that I could not forgive her long 
enough to look at it. But we won't 
have to come here again, I hope ?” 

““Not unless she sends for us; but, 
really, you must have been somewhat 
impressed. She is considered the créme 
de la créme of society.” 

“She may be cream and sugar both, 
but she won't do to go into Mater’s 
coffee, or mine either. Why, we should 
never get it hot the year round!” 


Diagonally opposite the Strange man- 
sion stood the scarcely less proud one 
of Mr. Daniel de Graw, graced by the 
presence of four daughters, three of 
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whom might fairly be considered as on 
the carpet. Ben had not failed to re- 
mark that Miss Scylla, the eldest, hap- 
pened very frequently to be training 
vines in the front verandah just at that 
morning hour when the methodical 
Hath passed by on his way to habitual 
duties. He resolved, therefore, on the 
coming Friday evening to introduce his 
friend to the family, whose nice little 
soirées he had been attending for three 
years or more. Indeed, he was on very 
easy terms with Miss Chary, the second 
sister. Madame de Graw, in her scant 
reading, had stumbled upon the names 
“Scylla” and “Charybdis,” and, in 
blissful ignorance of their classical rep- 
utation, had appropriated them as ap- 
pellations for two of her daughters. 

The following Friday evening found 
Ben and his wife-hunting friend in the 
handsome parlor of Madame de Graw, 
most cordially welcomed by the ex- 
pectant Miss Scylla, who declared their 
coming very opportune, as several of 
her friends had also happened in unex- 
pectedly, thus giving the family a most 
agreeable surprise. 

Ben, feeling that Miss Scylla was en- 
tirely competent to take care of the un- 
initiated, contrived to place his charge 
immediately in her neighborhood. Now, 
Miss Scylla, whose carefully-cultivated 
flaxen ringlets lent youthfulness to her 
appearance, had noticed the arrival of 
the piano at the house over the way, 
and was consequently sure that the dis- 
tingué owner must dote on music. She 
was therefore soon leading him across 
the room in response to an expressed 
desire of his to hear her play. Hath, 
the tyro, not at all au fait as to the du- 
ties of a gallant on such an occasion, 
took his seat at some distance and gazed 
into the fire with an appearance of con- 
centrated meditation. During the first 
pause after a brilliant operatic perform- 
ance, without turning his eyes from their 
gaze into the fire, he inquired, “Can 
you sing any plain songs, like ‘ Twilight 
Dews’ or ‘ The Soldier’s Tear?” 

The performer’s embarrassment was 
visible, and might have become painful 
had not Ben, ever watchful, hastened 
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to fill up the pause by an extravaganza 
of admiration for the “gem” with which 
she had favored them, and which she 
had executed “with such admirable 
spirit and brilliancy.” 

Our visitors took leave of the com- 
pany at a late hour, Ben having, with 
that social tact of which he was master, 
managed to place Hathaway in conve- 
nient juxtaposition to each of the ladies, 
anticipating certain success in some 
quarter. On their return home they 
found a good fire in the green parlor, 
and Ben insisted on Hath’s sitting down 
and giving the result of his evening's 
experiences: “ Now I know, with szx to 
choose from, your fastidious taste must 
have been suited. How did you and 
Miss Chary get on ?” 

“Oh, first rate! Methinks maybe 
she’s to be my Bird. By the by, Ben, 
which comes first—engagement or court- 
ship? It strikes me that, if you've seen 
enough of a girl to know that she will 
suit you, the zext¢ thing is to see her 
father and get matters arranged. That 
being done, you can fill up with the 
courtship, more or less, according as 
you have time, till the wedding-day. 
What a deal of time and trouble is lost 
if, after a long courtship, you get No 
for your pains!” 

“But,” said the alarmed Ben, “I hope 
you did not get that far to-night ?” 

“Well, no! I only told her I was 
looking around;—and, oh, Ben, you 
ought to have seen what a beautiful 
pinkish color spread over her neck and 
jaws as she held her bunch of flowers 
before her face and said she would give 
me all the assistance in her power, as 
she had understood I was not a lady’s 
man. It was very kind in her, and I 
felt like a vessel just launched from the 
dry-dock into smooth water. Just at 
that delightful moment who should 
come along but that chatty little lady in 
black! And—would you believe it >— 
just like some of Signor Blitz’s sleight- 
of-hand tricks, before I knew it Miss 
Chary was gone and her place occupied 
by the little lady in black! Of course 
I asked her for whom she was in mourn- 
ing. (You know I wanted to tell her 
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how sorry I felt.) But she really looked 
astonished at my very natural question, 
and put her embroidered handkerchief 
to her eyes to wipe away a tear. To 
talk to such a one about gay things I 
knew was wrong; so I discoursed of 
death and the fond memories that attach 
to departed loved ones, and said I could 
not see how any one could ever think 
of marrying twice. She did not seem 
to like that at all—I don’t know why— 
for she looked at me sharply and said, 

That was not more unaccountable than 
the way some young ladies fancied those 
crusty, strange, fault-finding old bach- 
elors.’ ” 

“Hath, youconsummate blunderbuss! 
that is the gay little Widow Witcher, 
and it is said she keeps to her weeds 
because they are becoming to her com- 
plexion. Well, who came next to 
her ?”’ 

“Let me see!’’ resumed the adven- 
turer. “About that time refreshments 


were brought in, and I got swapped 
around somehow, and found myself 
beside Miss Ermine Belgart, on the op- 
posite side of the room. As I could 


think of nothing else to say, I told her 
how pleased I was with Miss Chary. 
She was greatly astonished that I had 
not heard that Miss Chary was to be 
Mrs. Somebody in a few weeks. 
I began to observe Miss Ermine herself 
more close. If I am not mistaken, 
about the first thing I asked her was, 
if she liked old people. She said she 
supposed she wzghz do so if they made 
themselves very agreeable to the young 
people. I then inquired if she could 
make gruel and do up cap-borders. 
What in the world, Ben, do you sup- 
pose could have made her give me such 
a strange look in reply to such a civil 
question? I looked in the fire a mo- 
ment, waiting for an answer, and, lo! 
when I raised my eyes the chair was 
vacant. I beheld her on the other side 
of the room laughing immoderately 
about something while talking to Miss 
Scylla. Just then I saw that little De 
Graw girl standing near me, and I re- 
quested her to take the empty chair, 
which she did. I said to her, ‘ Well, 
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sissy, to whom do you goto school now?” 
‘ That is a strange question,’ she replied, 
looking at me in roguish surprise. ‘ Does 
your mamma usually allow you to re- 
main in the parlor with grown company 
so late ?’ I asked, for she zs young to be 
sitting up so long. With just the same 
sort of look Miss Ermine and the widow 
had given me she tossed her little head 
in a way that was laughable, and de- 
manded of me, ‘ Do tell me, Mr. Strange, 
to which of your Revolutionary con- 
temporaries you were most attached ?’ 
Poor child! Does not her assigning 
such a recent date to the Revolution 
show how very superficial is the course 
of female education at the present day ?” 

Ben dropped his face into his hands 
and would have exploded again, had 
not Hathaway begged him to be very 
quiet, for fear of waking Mater. 

“Well,” said Ben, “I saw you throw- 
ing away your time on the little miss, 
and so got your sixth and last subject 
into the chair—Miss Macaw, who this 
season is turning the heads of all her 
beaux. Iam crazy now to hear about 
her.” 

“TI don’t know how it could be, but 
she seemed to know exactly who I was,” 
Hath replied ;: ‘for she began by saying 
she had seen me riding out in the after- 
noon with our mutual friend, Mr. Hall, 
and oh what a charming span I had! 
A ride was so exhilarating these mild 
autumnal afternoons! So I told her 
that if she would promise not to keep 
me waiting I would call for her next 
Monday afternoon, as I had most leis- 
ure on that day. She said she had seen 
me at the hop, but only at a distance. 
Did I not leave early? Was I not fond 
of dancing? How did I resist the temp- 
tation on that occasion? We had alittle 
argument on the subject, her strong 
point being the healthful exercise dan- 
cing afforded to young ladies. ‘As to 
that,’ I remarked, ‘if girls would do 
more sweeping and dusting at home, 
beat up their own beds and biscuit, 
feed the chickens and take long walks 
in doing good among the poor, they 
would have exercise enough.’ She had 
time only to say, ‘Oh how cruel, Mr. 
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Strange!’ when the company began to 
break up, and I left her. 

“On coming away, Miss Scylla fol- 
lowed me into the hall and remarked 
that her attention to other guests -had 
made it impossible to devote much time 


toany one of them. She hoped I would | 


call again, as she should be happy to 
see me. _ I said, ‘Maybe so—it depends 
on circumstances,’ and bade her good- 
evening. She smiled sweetly with a 
‘Good-evening, Mr. Strange.’ And I’m 
mighty glad it’s all over, for I am tired 
and sleepy.” 


Hathaway did not forget his engage- 
ment to ride with Miss Macaw. On his 
return he took up Ben in order to report 
details. It appeared that he had treat- 
ed the young lady to quite a lengthy 
ride on the turnpike. 

“T thought I might as well prolong 
the ride, as it was the last she would get 
behind my span.” 

“Did you tell her so?’ asked Ben. 


“Well, no — not exactly; but I did | 
| of mortals. 


ask her if she knew any other lady who 
wanted to ride.” 


“Did anything occur to mar her | 
, and fortune at the feet of any woman 


pleasure, do you think?’ queried the 
uneasy Ben. 

“As we came through the toll-gate 
on our return we saw a poor, wearied- 
looking woman seated on a stone by 
the roadside, with a young baby in her 
arms. Of course I drew up and asked 
if she was going into the city and would 
take a seat with us in the buggy. She 
answered that she should soon be rested, 
and could not think of crowding us. 
but I insisted on it, and, handing Miss 
Macaw the baby to hold while I put the 
woman into the buggy, I jumped up 
behind and drove on. It turned out 
that the child’s mother was a sewing- 
woman going to collect a bill from the 
very Miss Macaw with whom I was 
riding. SoI put them both down at the 
front gate of Miss Macaw’s residence, 
and told the woman I would wait and 
carry her home, which I did. ‘Did 
you get your money?’ I asked. ‘No,’ 
said she. ‘They told me to come again 
next week.’ But I spared her the trou- 
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ble by footing the bill myself, under 
promise of profound secresy.”” 

“How did Miss Macaw seem to enjoy 
the latter part of the ride ?” 

“Why — would you think it ?— she 
kept her flounces and furbelows held 
tightly over her lap, and never turned 
her head once toward her poor com- 
panion. Toa pleasant remark of mine 
she did not even deign a reply.” 

Our two friends were beyond the city 
limits by this time, and Ben made the 
woods ring with his peals of laughter. 

“Hath, he said in answer to the 
imploring look turned on him, “I am 
afraid you are too hard to please. There 
are spots on the sun even. You must 
not look for Jerfection in this world.” 

“Oh, Ben,’ he cried, with a tremor 
in his voice and unbidden tears starting 
to his eyes, “you know it’s not myse/f I 
am trying to suit: 7 can get along with 
any of them, but poor Mater! If I 
could secure for her declining years the 
gentle, congenial companionship she 
needs, I’d esteem myself the happiest 
To attain such an object I 
should deem no sacrifice too great. I'd 
crawl on my knees and lay my home 


who would prove such a companion, 
and whose warm, loving heart would 
beat in unison with mine in its efforts 
and determination to make my darling 


| Mater happy.” 


Ben Hall's merriment ceased. He 
suddenly became aware that there was 
a method and an object in his friend’s 
supposed lunacy, and a softer, holier 
feeling—a feeling not unmingled with a 
tearful admiration—took possession of 
him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. 

THE presence of Mrs. Hall and her 
niece had demonstrated the benefit— 
nay, necessity—of just such compan- 
ionship as Hathaway wanted to secure 
for Mater; for under the combined in- 
fluences of pleasant society, congenial 
intercourse, thoughtful care and kind 
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assistance, dear Mater began slowly to 
improve, and to recover health, strength, 
color and spirits. She had completely 
won the hearts of her two female guests ; 
and no wonder, for such a dear, sweet, 
lovable woman is rarely to be met with, 
even if she was an invalid. There was 
such an attractive charm in her voice, 
manner and words, so much cultiva- 
tion and good sense, such amiable 
piety, such sweetly-expressed grateful- 
ness for all favors extended and such 
a lively appreciation of all benefits 
conferred, that Hathaway’s devotion 
ceased to be a matter of surprise. And 
unconsciously the entire household vied 
with each other in seeing who could 
add most to Mater’s comfort and hap- 
piness. What wonder, then, that the 
roses began to creep back to her cheeks, 
and the old sparkle to flash in her eye, 
and the merry tones once more to well 
up from her lips, and the look of mourn- 
ful languor to disappear! One of Hath- 
away's purchases for the benefit of his 
aunt was a large, low-swung carriage 
and the handsome but safe bays which 
had excited Miss Macaw’s admiration ; 
and several times Mrs. Hall and Ethel 


had taken the invalid out, well envel- | 
| But oh what shall I do without her? 


oped in wraps, to behold the woodland 
glories of the Indian summer. 

The solicitous nephew hailed all such 
events with joy, and never failed to ex- 
press his delight whenever he found the 


ladies relieving Mater of domestic cares. | 


He had occasionally detected Miss Ethel 
preparing some culinary dainty with 
which to tempt his aunt's appetite, and 
frequently he had noticed her tripping 
about the room with cat-like tread, as- 
sisting Mater on or off her couch, smooth- 
ing the pillow, drawing the curtain to 
exclude the light, replenishing the flower 
vases, and doing fifty little things for 
her comfort which Ze never would have 
thought of. 

What surprised both Mrs. Hall and 
Ethel was, that no allusion was made 
by the aunt to the expected change in 
the household. Ben, not so reticent, 


frequently mentioned the subject, and , 


even alluded to the second of January 
as the set time. But nobody paid par- 
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ticular attention to what Ben said, albeit 
he may have known more than he chose 
to express. 


True to the common apprehension on 
the subject, old Father Time waited for 
no man, and so the middle of Decem- 
ber drew nigh, and, so far as the gen- 
eral knowledge went, Hath was no 
nearer the attainment of his object than 
when he began his search. 

Miss Ethel’s guardian, getting impa- 
tient at her protracted absence from 
home, wrote peremptorily for her im- 
mediate return. She quietly announced ° 


| her early departure to her kind hostess, 


and was much surprised at the exhi- 
bition of grief that followed. Mater’s 
door was closed for the night, and all 
entrance but Hathaway’s forbidden. 

“Do you know that Ethel is to leave 
us to-morrow afternoon at four ?’’ she 
said when he was seated by her bed- 
side. 

“Why, I had no idea of such a thing. 
I supposed she was going to live with 
us always. I think it very unkind in 
her to leave you.” 

“You do not suppose, Hathey, that 
my pleasure is her business for life? 


When she enters my room I feel that a 
white dove has flown in and alighted 
close at my side. But I cannot ask her 
to stay longer, although her presence 
and kind ministrations were bringing 
back the strength to this poor worn-out 
body of mine. Would you believe it, 
Hathey, I actually walked across the 
floor without assistance to-day!” Hath 
expressed his great joy. ‘But I believe,” 
Mater continued, “that it was Ethel’s 
words of kind encouragement that en- 
abled me to do so. Last night I was 
thinking I would get you to select some 
token of affection and offer it to her for 
me, she has been so very kind. I know 
she would accept no other remunera- 
tion.” 

“Leave that to me—I will attend to 
it,” was the sedate reply. 

The following morning the topic at 


| the breakfast-table was Ethel’s depart- 


ure. Mrs. Hall thought the green-house 
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flowers would suffer by her absence, for 
she had spent much of her time in tend- 
ing them. “By the by, Mr. Strange, 
you will allow her to gather a bouquet 
by way of affectionate remembrance, 
will you not ?” 

“Certainly, certainly! I was just 
wondering what I could give you, Miss 
Ethel, as a token of my aunt’s affection 
and gratitude for your kindness to her. 
Get the clippers and let us gather the 
flowers now.” 

Together they entered the conserva- 
tory, and soon her lap, as she sat on 
one of the rustic seats, was full of the 
choicest floral treasures. 

““My aunt seems really grieved at 
your leaving,” he said. “Don’t you 
love her, Miss Ethel ?” : 

“T hardly see how one could help it.” 

“T hope you will not forget her when 
you are away. To provide against that 
contingency, she wishes you to accept 
of some slight token of her appreciation 
of your kindness.” 

“Oh, I don’t wish anything but that 
she should think of me sometimes.” 

“But, Miss Ethel, Mater’s word is 


law, and she says I must give you some- 


thing. The best of it is, she has allow- 
ed me the privilege of selecting the of- 
fering. Of course you will value it all 
the more if it is something ske prizes 
very highly. I don’t know what you 
young ladies prefer, but I know what 
you may have for the taking—her un- 
worthy nephew ;—truly a slight token, 
but one longing to be offered—tremen- 
dously anxious to be accepted. By his 
deathless gratitude to her, by all in him 
that is worthy of your acceptance, oh 
refuse him not, and, by the help of God, 
you shall never repent it.” 

“Are you going to invite me to your 
wedding on the second proximo, Mr. 
Strange ?”’ inquired Ethel, archly. “I 
can make it so very convenient to call 
at that time, on my way to Virginia, 
where I am going to reside hereafter." 

“That’s what I am trying to do now, 
with all my might,” he replied, a sick- 
ening fear taking hold of him that some 
more favored mortal already possessed 
a claim to her heart and hand. “That 
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blundering cousin of yours, ‘Ben, has 
let me, get things dreadfully mixed up 
by putting f7s¢ what should have been 
last, and permitting /as¢ what should 
have been first; and a deal of trouble 
and uneasiness has he given me. It 
seems to me I am going to feel very 
awkward making a single-handed affair 
of the second of January. Indeed, I 
am beginning to fear the project will 
fall through entirely if Miss Ethel does 
not consent to be an interested party. 
But come off it must, according to Ma- 
ter’s fiat. And now all I need is to 
have something hanging on my arm— 
something, for instance, like this little 
hand of yours holding these flowers. 
May I have it? Oh, Miss Ethel, can 
prouder words be spoken by man than 
the sacred vow ‘to love, honor and 
obey’ the woman who, in sweet and 
loving trust, gives her heart and hap- 
piness into his keeping ?” 

“Then, I suppose,’’ answered Miss 
Ethel, with the most delicious little 
smile that ever dimpled the face of 
Beauty, while she suffered the little 
bouquet-holder to resign its floral treas- 
ures, “the duty ‘to love, comfort, honor 
and keep’ must devolve on the other 
party taking the vow? Stupendous 
undertaking !” 

But, dear reader, the whole of the 
young lady’s packing is to be done, 
and we have been eavesdropping long 
enough behind these limes and lemons. 
Indeed, that unfair advantage would 
not have been necessary could the com- 
municative Ben have got possession of 
the facts just related. 

When Hathaway emerged from the 
conservatory the ground on which he 
walked was solid gold; each tree and 
shrub glittered with paradisiacal glory ; 
the morning breeze was redolent with 
fragrance from Araby the Blest; the 


| substantial mansion he had left but a 


few moments ago, “glamoured by a 
glare,”’ was an air castle, reflecting from 
a hundred crystal points its rainbow 
hue; while above, from its azure bed, 
rose on his new life the Star of Love 
which was to know no setting. 

Out in the verandah, where Mrs. Hall 
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met them and inspected the bouquet, 
Hath gave his hand to Miss Ethel in a 
hasty adieu, remarking that he should 
be too busy to see her again before she 
left. 

Passing out at the gate with Ben, he 
glanced at the green-house, from which 
he felt that he never wanted to take his 
eyes, and inquired, absently, “Ben, did 
you ever know any one to look all over 
the house for his spectacles and then 
find them on his own nose ?”” 

But Ben was getting so well accus- 
tomed to the vagaries of his young in- 
nocent as frequently to let them pass 
without query. 

“Apropos of spectacles, Hath, I for- 
got to tell you that we received yester- 
day from Miss Scylla an invitation to 
meet a few friends there to-morrow 
night. And, as I live, there she is tying 
up that sickly clematis at this matutinal 
hour for the fiftieth time !” 

“How sweet Miss Scylla looks this 
morning !"’ said Hathaway, giving er 
a graceful salute and his companion a 
bran-new idea. 

“Ts it distance or love that lends en- 
chantment to the view—eh, Jemima ?” 

That was one of Ben’s names for “the 
old woman,”’ as he called our Hath. 

“Hush, Ben! Don’t talk of love! 
What do you know about it ?” 

“So you're on hand for Miss Scylla’s 
invitation, I see plainly ?” 

“Well, yes—no. To tell the truth, 
Ben, Drewry & Co.” (our Hath was 
“Co.”) “have taken a new partner into 
the firm, and, preparatory to said ar- 
rangement, I shall have to take a run 
upon the Central Railroad every week 
or so till matters are consummated to 
my desire. For a time, therefore, I 
must sing truce to love and soirées—to 
ladies and matrimony.” 

“Take care, old boy, how you let 
your days of grace glide by! Remem- 
ber, the Ides of your March are ap- 
proaching !”” 

“Ah, ain’t they ?’ replied Hathaway, 
rubbing his hands together in a perfect 
child’s glee as he darted into his official 
brownstone front. 
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“Poor unwary voyager !”’ sighed Ben, | 
Vot. VII.—10 





looking after him, “on Scylla’s rock to 
strand!” 

The days rolled by. Mater continued 
to improve unaccountably, much to the 
joy and satisfaction of her nephew, and 
was now able to walk to and from the 
dining-room. A softer, sweeter light 
gleamed in her eye and irradiated her 
countenance. Was it because she was 
reaping the full, rich reward of her sac- 
rifices, and beheld the long-desired con- 
summation of all her life-hopes ? 


Of course Hath’s little dustness run, 
the next week, upon the Central Rail- 
road excited no suspicion—said busi- 
ness, on this occasion, being the formal 
transfer of Ethel’s guardianship in a 
prospective point of view. 

On the last day of the year Ben re- 
ceived a hasty note from his fair cousin, 
saying that instead of going to the State 
of Virginia she was going to the state 
of Matrimony, and would expect him 
to ‘‘assist,”” while it would devolve upon 
her just-returned uncle to give the bride 
away. In a postscript she added that 
he might bring his friend Have-his-way 
along too, as there was no telling what 
effect a good example might have on 
him. 

The reading of that letter made quite 
a surprise party of the entire household 
but Mater, the information being with- 
held from her, at Hathaway's special 
request, until it was ascertained whether 
or not Miss Ethel had “done well.” 

The Halls were to go up the next day, 
as the ceremony was to be performed 
the day after. Hath, declining attend- 
ance, sent his “‘regrets”’ in the form of 
a press of business and care of Mater, 
and his “compliments ”’ in the shape of 
a set of diamonds, with a promise to 
profit by the example whenever prac- 
ticable. 

The morning of the second dawned. 
The groom had been there a few days 
previous, they said, and would arrive 
by the nine o’clock train, and be re- 
ceived by Ethel and her guardian in the 
front parlor. He was heard passing in 
at the hour appointed, all things being 
in readiness for the ceremony—the 
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minister standing and the company all 
waiting. 

The folding doors were pushed aside 
and the ceremony went on. So spell- 
bound were the spectators after its con- 
clusion that not a word or movement 
broke the silence. The groom, wearing 
an expression on his face that would be 
disgraced by so weak a word as ecséasy, 
approached, with his shrinking bride, a 
few paces toward the gazing circle, then 
turning to her, said, “I believe, Miss 
Ethel, congratulations follow next in 
order—to which I think you fully en- 
titled for having ‘done so well.’”’ 

“And kisses next,’’ said Mrs. Hall, 
advancing, “though I am not sure but 
you deserve a tweak,”’ taking the bride 
by the ear, “for cheating your auntie 
out of the pleasure of keeping a secret.” 

Dr. Hall next came forward with the 
observation that he thought the “ occu- 
pation’’ of giving away the bride was 
“gone’’ when she hath-a-way of dis- 
posing of herself. 

And where was the petrified Ben? 
Betrayed in his hasty retreat to the deep 
recesses of a bay window by the meas- 
ured sounds issuing therefrom, ‘* Strange 
—if—true / Venturing nearer, he ejac- 
ulated with arousing emphasis, “ Not 
too late for the gratulations, old Sly- 
boots,” giving Hath a twelve-pounder 
slap on the back of his shoulder, ‘and 
just in time for the kisses, fair cousin.” 

“Which you shall have by the baker’s 
dozen,”’ put in Hath, throwing his arms 
around his poor victim, and giving him 
an embrace that would have done cred- 
it to a boa-constrictor ; ‘‘and which are 
all you'll get, too, sir, for dragging me 
around so mercilessly for the last two 
months—” 

“While the spectacles were all the 
time over your own nose,” finished 
Ben, releasing himself from the ana- 
conda-like embrace, and glad to do so, 
even at the price of the kisses foregone 
for that occasion. 


Hathaway, longing to give Mater her 
share of the general joy, announced 
that but sixty minutes remained for 
wine and cake and for making prepa- 
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rations to leave. “We must. all sup 
with Mater,” he said. 


CHAPTER V. 
FINALE. 


IT is the second day of January, and 
the sun, far down the western sky, is 
casting his last bright, happiness-boding . 
beams upon a procession of handsome 
carriages that are driving rapidly up to 
the front door of the “ Birdcage.” 

Mater is sitting in her parlor, the 
radiance of the day-god suffusing her 
sweet, smiling countenance with a glow 
of beauty. With a step anything but 
deliberate, Hathaway stalks into the 
room, leading his newly-found treasure, 
stoops and prints one fond kiss on Ma- 
ter’s cheek, and then triumphantly ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Here is my wife, Mater!’ And 
he points to the date-card over the 
mantel-piece: ‘See, it is the second!” 

““A very pretty joke, my dear son, 
but too delightful for a reality,” replies 
the pleasantly shocked Mater. 

“Which — excusing your impeach- 
ment of your nephew’s veracity—hap- 
pily can be substantiated by all these 
witnesses,’ pointing at the same time 
to a crowd of smiling faces that throng- 
ed into the room. 

“Yes, Aunt Mater, I, the more vera- 
cious Ben, am here to certify that at 
Halcyondale, this morning at nine 
o’clock, the last day of grace, were 
united in the holy bands of wedlock, by 
the proper officiating authority, Mr. 
Hathaway Strange and Miss Ethel— 
Miss Ethel— Who, Hath? Miss Ethel 
—who?” 

“Miss Ethel —I declare, I don’t ex- 
actly believe I— Miss Ethel—Za//, | 
guess. Wasn't it, Miss Ethel?” stam- 
mered the dumbfounded Benedict. 

“Well!” cried the revenged Ben, 
bringing his hand down on his knee 
with a tremendous slap, and his foot 
down on the floor with telling force, 
“ain’t that old ‘Jemima’ over again ?”’ 
And he rushed out into the hall and 
up to his room to express his feelings 
to their fullest extent. 
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“At any rate,’’ said Mater, tenderly 
and lovingly, taking the nameless one’s 
hand, “you know what the zew name 
is, don’t you, dear?’’ And she drew 
the happy Ethel down and kissed her 
fondly, adding, ‘“‘ And may you both be 
as faithful to the Giver of all good and 
to each other as you have been to your 
poor suffering but now happy Mater! 
And may a joy like that which now 
makes such sweet sunshine in my 
heart,’ added she, rising, “irradiate 
your lives and dispel every cloud. of 
doubt and sorrow! God bless you, my 
children !”" 

She took a hand in each of hers, and 
» pressed it gently, while her face seemed 
to overrun with happiness as Hath 
again stooped and kissed her, saying, 
“But it was cruel in me to leave you 
here entirely alone all day. Did you 
know, Mater, that when I stole away 
from my room in the night to take the 
midnight train, I smuggled in your 
good Dr. Neil for the rest of the night, 
in case you should get sick and need 
some attention? But I know you will 
forgive me now, since I have brought 
her back; and here she is, looking as 
much at home as—”’ 

“T can’t say that I fee/ that way, 
standing here all this while with my 
hat and gloves on,” said Ethel. “If 
you have not been so demented in the 
last two days as to lose my keys (which 
you know you gave me long ago), I 
would thank you to hand them to me 
and let me go and look after supper 
and see that Mater’s buckwheat cakes 
for breakfast are not neglected.”” And 
she slipped out of the prison which his 
arms were making for her, and fsap- 
peared, followed by Hathaway, her 
guardian and Dr. Hall, who had been 
deeply-moved spectators of all that had 
taken place. 

Left alone now with Mater, Mrs. Hall 
stepped forward, folded her arms most 
affectionately around the invalid and 
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kissed her. “Brace yourself, darling ; 
he is very near!’ she whispered. 

Mater straightened herself up sud- 
denly. A mighty tide of feeling gushed 
from her heart-fountain and overwhelm- 
ed her whole being. For a momenta 
crimson glow animated her neck, cheek 
and brow, and then receding left her 
pale and trembling. But a strange’ 
light of hope, joy and quivering antici- 
pation shone in her eye. Suddenly she 
saw in the doorway the manly form of 
one of middle age, whose deep blue 
eyes beamed with love, faith, constancy 
and holy devotion. 

“Annette! my Annette!’ he mur- 
mured; and instantly his arms were 
around her, and he bore her to a sofa, 
helpless, senseless, her head resting on 
his shoulder and her lips parted as 
though to speak. 

A glance is sufficient to reveal the 
fact that the man is a brother of Mrs. 
Hall. For years he had been in Eng- 
land seeking to recover a family estate, 
and with the help of his brother-in-law, 
Dr. Hall, had just succeeded. 

’Tis needless to say that Mrs. Hall's 
penetration and good sense had brought 
about the happy dénoiment we have 
just witnessed, and had been the cause 
of Mater’s gradually restored health 
through the agency of hope, sweet 
hope! 

Joy does not kill. Reposing in his 
faithful arms, in less than five minutes 
Mater had forgotten all her troubles and 
sorrows in the bliss of hope and love 
realized at last. 

To this day Ben affirms that Hath 
had to consult the morning paper for 
the missing name, which proved to be 
no other than Byrd, and he is some- 
times ready to swear that as often as 
not Hath uses the polite prefix J/ss. 
Usually, however, he prefers a personal 
pronoun denoting ossession, which, 
plain to see and sweet to hear, makes 
it MY ETHEL BirD! 
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N these days of wars and rumors of 

wars, and while the air is still thrilled 
by the vibrations of the tremendous roll 
of that great battle-organ whose pipes 
are cannon, whose keys are regiments 
and whose organists are the nations, a 
little gossip about foreign song and for- 
eign singers may seem untimely, trifling, 
or perhaps even unwelcome. Mars has 
waved the Muses so sternly into the 
background that there is even danger 
of their past triumphs being forgotten. 
The cause of Art in Europe has un- 
doubtedly received a cruel blow: her 
temples are deserted, her worshipers 
transformed into soldiers, and she her- 
self, who so lately was adored as a god- 
dess, now sits as a mourning queen, sor- 
rowful, forgotten and forlorn, It is very, 
possible that, for the lovers of music 
especially, the palmy days of their be- 
loved science are to be reckoned among 
the sad sweet days that are no more, 
and with the sunset glories of those 
days still fresh in my memory I here 
record my reminiscences of the Opera 
of To-day. 


The Italian Opera in London gener- 
ally presents to the public in its two 
companies—one at Drury Lane and the 
other at Covent Garden—the concen- 
trated attractions of all the other lead- 
ing opera-houses of the world. Here 
may be heard the favorite tenor of Vi- 
enna, the pet prima donna of Berlin, 
the newest importation from New York, 
the latest Parisian success, and the fresh- 
est débutante from Florence ; which last, 
however, almost invariably proves a fail- 
ure. It is no easy task for a singer, for 
a prima donna especially, to win ap- 
plause amid such a multitude of rivals, 
and the high position at once taken and 
maintained by our own Kellogg some 
few years ago is a source of legitimate 
pride and satisfaction to all who know 
and appreciate the artistic powers as 
well as the social charms of the love- 





liest, most gifted and most successful of 
American prime donne. There is ap- 
parently a mistake in calling the Opera 
in London an /tafan Opera, for Italy 
furnishes but a small proportion of the 


leading singers, and comparatively few 


of the favorite operas. When Titiens 
the Dutchwoman, Nilsson the Swede, 
Lucca the German, Vanzini the Ameri- 
can, De Murska the Viennese, Faure 
and Naudin the Frenchmen, Santley 
the Englishman, Lewinsky the Russian, 
and Artot the Belgian appear in operas 
by French and German composers— 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Gounod—the Ital- 
ian element becomes almost inappre- 
ciable. 

And yet, with all these attractions, 
the Opera in London is far less satis- 
factory than are the performances at 
the great opera-houses of Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna. A lack of ensemble and 
finish, a neglect of scenic effect and 
great carelessness as to costuming, cha- 
racterize the stages of both the lyric 
theatres of England at the present day. 
English opera companies resemble Eng- 
lish dinners: there is a superabundant 
amount of good material, but it is ill 
managed, ill arranged and ill presented ; 
and the guest is gorged to repletion while 
his palate remains uncharmed. There 
is, too, a general inclination to neglect 
everything save the one need of pre- 
senting the reigning prima donna of the 
hour in a favorite part. This was strik- 
ingly displayed in the production of 
Robert le Diable and Faust for Made- 
moiselle Nilsson last spring. The Ber- 
tram in the first-mentioned opera and 
the Faust of the second were beneath 
criticism, while the scenery was shabby, 
worn and dingy beyond description. 
When the same operas were presented 
in Paris, with the same prima donna, 
the cast and the mse en scéne left noth- 
ing to be desired, the Rodert in par- 
ticular presenting a superb medizval 
picture, which in accuracy of detail and 
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splendor of coloring might rival the 
most gorgeous illuminated manuscript. 
The operatic stage in England during 
the past season was adorned by the 
presence of nearly all the celebrated 
prime donne of Europe. Prominent 
amongst them was the once undisputed 
queen of Italian Opera in England, 
Madame Titiens, whose noble voice is 
fast departing, though her thorough 
artistic training and grand method still 
entitle her to maintain her rank as one 
of the greatest of living singers. The 
days are happily past when she could 
appear in any rdle that struck her fancy, 
for in bygone days she had a penchant 
for assuming characters for which by 
age and physique she was wholly un- 
fitted. Extremely tall, with a fully- 
formed, majestic figure and dignified 
presence, and with a face whose mas- 
sive features were suited to her grandly- 
moulded form, she was not content 
with making such parts as Norma, Lu- 
crezia or Fidelio her own, but she must 
needs personate such characters as the 
childish and innocent Marguerite or the 
melancholy, distraught Mireille. Her 
appearance as Marguerite, with a Faust 
about a foot and a half shorter than the 
peasant maid he was about to betray, 
was ludicrous in the extreme, and mar- 
red sadly the effect of her splendid sing- 
ing and really fine acting. The true 
reason of her assuming such characters 
is said to have been her jealousy of 
younger and fairer rivals, and for some 
seasons she struggled hard to sustain 
alone the leading soprano réles in a// 
the operas produced at the Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. But the struggle, nat- 
urally, was unsuccessful, and the once 
despotic queen has been forced to share 
her throne with such winsome young 
sovereigns as Patti and Lucea. Still, 
the old jealous bitterness and narrow- 
mindedness occasionally display them- 
selves; as, for instance, during the past 
season, when Patti wished to appear as 
Valentine in Les Huguenots, on her 
benefit night. The part belonged to 
Madame Titiens by right, and on being 
requested to relinquish it for the one 
evening only, she flatly refused, and a 
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general “row” was the result, which was 
speedily chronicled in the daily papers. 

The lovely, Spanish-looking Patti, the 
Persiani of the modern stage, with her 
sparkling eyes, graceful form and an- 
imated gestures, is as charming in per- 
son and acting as she is in voice. 


“* Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings,”’ 


is the quotation that springs spontane- 
ously to the hearer’s lips when first that 
caroling, bird-like song, poured forth 
with as much freedom and lack of effort 
as are the notes of a nightingale, falls 
upon his enraptured ear. One cannot 
but grudge to the Marquis de Caux the 
privilege of calling this world-renown- 
ed enchantress his wife, more especially 
as he is said to be a desperate gamester, 
who squanders at the faro-table the 
golden harvest of his fair wife’s song. 
Yet malicious gossip whispers that the 
lovely Adelina has what is vulgarly 
called “a temper of her own,’’ and that 
she quarrels most desperately with her 
fellow - artistes and much - persecuted 
manager. Witness the uproar she cre- 
ated in London last summer respecting 
a fancied insult from the greatest of 
German tenors, Herr Wachtel, who, 
after explaining the affair in a calm 
and temperate letter to the London pa- 
pers, tendered his resignation to the 
manager and quitted the troupe. 
Pauline Lucca, the petted darling of 
the Berlin opera-house, the only ade- 
quate representative now upon the 
Italian stage of Meyerbeer’s Selika (in 
L’ Africaine)—Lucca of the petite form, 
mobile features, heavy raven tresses 
and great black - fringed, sapphire - blue 
eyes—is as great an actress as she is a 
singer, and as beautiful as she is gifted. 
Wondrously potent is the charm of her 
passionate, sympathetic, yet strangely 
uneven voice—a charm that is lacking 
in all the silver roulades of Patti’s in- 
comparable execution. The latter sends 
you from the theatre delighted, enrap- 
tured and with every art-sense fully 
satisfied: the former lets you go forth 
with a throbbing heart and moistened 
eyes, incapable of questioning if the 
song that so thrilled you were perfectly 
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sung or no. There is a weird charm 
about her voice, her acting, her very 
beauty. She is undoubtedly the great- 
est dramatic artiste now upon the lyric 
stage, with the possible exception of 
Madame Titiens; and, like all great 
actresses, she is as perfect in comedy as 
in tragedy. I have seen her play Zer- 
lina in Fra Diavolo one evening, and 
have deemed her arch sweetness and 
coquettish graces unrivaled, and on the 
next evening have listened in breathless 
emotion to her intensely passionate 
rendering of the remorse and despair 
of Marguerite or of the devoted love 
of Selika. Her Leonora in La Favorita 
is sublime—her Marie in La Fille du 
kégiment is delicious. Terrible and 
tragic is her Rachel in La Fuzve —win- 
some and witching is her Cherubino in 
the Marriage of Figaro. Mozart is not 
too heavy nor Auber too light for the 
vocal and dramatic gifts of this bewil- 
dering little prima donna. 

But fairest, sweetest, most enchanting 
of all that sweet-voiced sisterhood was 
she whose song has so lately charmed 
our souls and whose loveliness so de- 
lighted our eyes—that celestial singer 
who, as Rachel seemed ever half de- 
mon, persuades us by the unearthly 
beauty of her voice and her person that 
she is almost an angel—that “Casta 
Diva”’ untouched by Parisian impurity, 
unassailed by scandal, good and pure 
as she is fair and gifted—Christine 
Nilsson. 

It is hard to define the peculiar gifts 
which have raised Christine Nilsson to 
the very pinnacle of fame, and have 
made her the most celebrated prima 
donna of the day. Voices as pure and 
as finely cultivated, and dramatic fervor 
of equal intensity, are no strangers to 
the lyric stage of Europe. The secret 
of the charm seems to lie in her won- 
derful originality—in the stamp of crea- 
tive genius which is set upon each of 
her personations. Of Patti, Lucca, Titi- 
ens it may be said that in such and 
such points they resemble other singers 
—they belong to the same class with the 
the great lyric artists of the past and 
their inferior rivals of the present; and 
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while they surpass the latter in vocal 
gifts and artistic culture, they still can 
be, and are, compared with them. But 
Nilsson stands alone—a new type, not 
an improved specimen of one with which 
we are already familiar. 

The people of the United States have 
often been reproached with showering 
undue honors upon the foreign singers 
who have from time to time conde- 
scended to voyage hither to enchant our 
souls and replenish their own purses. 
Yet we doubt if, even in the days of the 
Jenny Lind excitement, we ever ele- 
vated the tuneful favorite of the hour 
to that pitch of importance at which 
Mademoiselle Nilsson arrived last sum- 
mer. During the month of June, whilst 
fulfilling a brilliantly triumphal engage- 
ment in London, the fair Swede was 
taken suddenly ill, and was obliged for 
a few weeks to abstain from appearing 
on the stage. A rumor soon got abroad 
that her marvelous voice was gone for 
ever: the rumor reached Paris, and in 
process of time arrived at Baden-Baden, 
where the season, which was destined 
to end so disastrously, had just open- 


| ed with unusual brilliancy. The man- 


ager of the Baden-Baden opera-house, 
grieved to the soul on hearing this re- 
port, telegraphed to Mademoiselle Nils- 
son to learn if it was true, and speedily 
received a reply informing him that the 
malady from which she was suffering 
was only a severe cold, and that she 
hoped in a few days to resume the in- 
terrupted series of her performances. 
“To relieve the public inquietude, which 
was naturally great,” said the Baden 
papers with perfect gravity and good 
faith, ‘‘the manager caused a copy of 
this despatch to be posted up in a 
conspicuous place in the Kursaal, much 
to the general relief.”” Then followed 
some reproachful remarks respecting 
those heartless persons who by spread- 
ing such unfounded reports manage to 
throw a whole community into a state 
of anxiety and distress. 

I saw Mademoiselle Nilsson for the 
first time at the Théatre Lyrique in 1865. 
Her slender figure, fair, pure face and lus- 
trous eyes were then almost childlike in 
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their immature loveliness and uncon- 
scious innocence of expression. But 
there was nothing immature or childish 
about that wondrous voice, so silver clear 
and diamond pure, nor in her acting, 
which even in so undramatic a réle as 
that of the Queen of Night in the Magic 
Flute gave promise of the great dra- 
matic excellence to which she has since 
attained. Her appearance in her first 
dress, a heavy, dusky drapery of a 
sombre blue tint, relieved only by an 
odd sort of square-falling white collar, 
embroidered with red hieroglyphics, was 
singularly weird and striking, nor shall 
I soon forget the sinister glance of the 
queen when in reply to the query, “Do 
you still desire his love?’ she made an- 
swer, ‘“ Non—sa mort /” (In the French 
translation of the libretto, Pamina and 
Astrifiammante are rivals, not mother 
and daughter, as in the original.) In her 
second costume, a star-gemmed azure 
robe, with starry crown and crescent 
moon and flowing veil, the lovely young 
prima donna looked like an embodiment 
in flesh and blood of Night when first she 
descended upon Eden and found neither 
sin nor sorrow in the virgin world. 

A few weeks later I saw Mademoiselle 
Nilsson in Za Zraviata, at the same 
theatre. Musically speaking, nothing 
could have been more perfect, but she 
looked the character so little that, great 
actress as she is, she failed to present a 
satisfactory personation of the fallen, 
repentant heroine. How lovely she 
looked in the first act, arrayed in the 
most exquisite and tasteful of toilettes, 
and with the golden beauty of her hair 
displayed by the most artistic of coif- 
fures! How lovely, and how unlike 
one’s most sublimated visions of a lost 
woman, even though she were the most 
repentant of Magdalens! A modest 
young débutante receiving her friends 
at her first ball—that was what the fair 
Christine seemed, and not an erring, pas- 
sionate, miserable creature—a woman 
acquainted with sin and remorse and 
shame. What had sin and shame and 


repentance to do with that candid brow, 
those seraphic eyes, that sweet, childish 
mouth ? 
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The star was only rising then: the 
next time I beheld it it shone in the 
very zenith of fame, in the full blaze of 
its brightness. Shall I ever forget our 
wearisome pilgrimage through all the 
highways of London in quest of tickets ? 
for we had set our hearts upon hearing 


‘the fair Swede that night in Rodert le 


Diable, and tickets were at a ruinously 
high premium and woefully scarce. Let 
me rather remember the delights of the 
evening, when the rude men-at-arms 
hurried down the dingy stage of Drury 
Lane and brought to our gaze the fair- 
est Alice that ever defied a Bertram or 
protected an unworthy Duke Robert. 
Her simple peasant costume of white 
and blue, with slight lines of red em- 
broidery on the white underskirt, and a 
picturesque peasant coif crowning her 
rippled shining hair, could not divest 
her of the aspect of a guardian angel. 
White wings and a snowy robe might 
have seemed a more appropriate garb, 
but would have added in no degree to 
the faultlessness of the impersonation. 
There is something of the supernatural 
in the Alice of Mademoiselle Nilsson : 
she seems as little a being of this world 
as does the fiend Bertram himself; and 
this beautiful poetic conception is work- 
ed out with a perfection which leaves 
nothing to be desired. When the cur- 
tain fell upon Alice, kneeling with 
clasped hands and uplifted eyes at the 
door of the chapel wherein the rescued 
Robert is united to his bride, she looked 
like some fair seraph, her earthly mis- 
sion ended, about to soar on invisible 
wings from an uncongenial world. 
Equally perfect was her impersona- 
tion of Marguerite. Her first appear- 
ance in the dress of spotless white, which, 
like Miolan Carvalho, she wears as 
typical of the innocence of the charac- 
ter, gave to the eye the very embodi- 
ment and realization of Goethe's hap- 
less heroine. Her singing on that night 
was beycnd all praise. Whether she 
greeted the jewel-casket with a shower 
of vocal diamonds, or sighed out her 
love in softest, sweetest accents in the 
garden scene, or murmured to herself 
the olden ballad of the “ King of Thule,” 
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she was alike enchanting. But some- 
thing of a loftier, nobler, diviner Art 
rang in her marvelous voice, shone in 
her wild, uplifted blue eyes, and was re- 
vealed in every gesture, look and tone, 
in the closing scene, when Marguerite 
turns from the tempter and offers her 
repentant soul to the justice of Heaven. 
Like an avant courier of the rescued 
spirit, even then nearing its release, 
soared upward that silver-toned, se- 
raphic song, unearthly in its sweetness, 
its wild devotion, its utter forgetfulness 
of worldly hope or love. Clad in the 
prison-robe of dusky gray, the wavy 
tresses of her golden hair falling over 
her shoulders, her fair pale face uplifted, 
and her blue eyes shining with a strange 
lustre, her appearance was as unearthly 
as her song. It was almost a relief 
when the curtain fell and the thunders 
of applause broke forth, and Mademoi- 
selle Nilsson, pallid, exhausted and still 
trembling with the emotion of the scene, 
was led forward to be overwhelmed with 
bouquets and to bow her acknowledg- 
ments to the vast enthusiastic audience. 
One person only in that crowded house 
had listened with apathy and looked 
with indifference on the performance. 
That person was the heir-apparent of 
England, who, finding Gounod’s music 
and Nilsson’s voice, combined, of won- 
drous soothing power, had improved 
the occasion by falling sound asleep in 
the very front of his box, with his bald 
head resting on his gloved hand. 

In all essential points the Opera in 
Berlin far surpasses even the traditional 
glories of the Grand Opéra in Paris. 
The natural voices of the leading per- 
formers are quite as fine as those of the 
French singers, while their artistic train- 
ing is even superior, and the chorus 
and orchestra are simply unapproach- 
able in size, training and general per- 
fection. All the details of costume and 
scenery are worthy of study, so minute- 
ly have they been elaborated and so 
careful has been the supervision be- 
stowed upon them. The mdse en scene 
of such operas as the Huguenots, the 
Prophéte or William Tell presents not 
only a gorgeous and effective stage- 
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spectacle, but a correct historical pic- 
ture. Scene- painting and stage - cos- 
tuming seem to be considered in Berlin 
as belonging to the fine arts, and to be 
treated accordingly. 

Let us take, for example, one of the 
best-known operas on the modern stage 
—Faust. As it was first produced in 
Berlin, every scene was worthy of care- 
ful study, and was exquisite in artistic 
beauty. The morning light streaming 
through the lattice of Faust’s desolate 
room, the vision of Marguerite’s inno- 
cent loveliness, the bustle and crowd of 
the Kermesse, with its gay booths, noisy 
shows and animated spectators, were 
each incomparable in its way. Next 
came the garden scene, bathed in the 
golden and rose-hued light of a summer 
sunset. Gradually, as the scene pro- 
ceeded, the rosy radiance faded away, 
and acold gray twilight stole over the 
trees and flowers and the distant spires 
and buildings of the city seen beyond 
the garden walls. Twilight deepened 
into night, the sky darkened into a 
dusky, shadowy blue, the stars came 
forth one by one, and at last the moon 
rose, and the curtain fell on the em- 
brace of Faust and Marguerite under a 
silvery moonlight that flooded the whole 
scene with so intense and real a lustre 
that, looking at the shining light and 
dark shadows, it was almost impossible 
to realize that Art and not Nature was 
the source of the brightness that illu- 
mined the stage. 

The cathedral scene was equally 
beautiful, and even more impressive. 
The stage represented the interior of a 
vast Gothic cathedral crowded with 
worshipers, while far in the distance 
blazed the lights of the altar, and white- 
robed priests moved to and fro amid 
clouds of incense and the grand swell- 
ing harmonies of the organ. Behind 
the altar rose a vast window of bril- 
liantly-hued stained glass: one of the 
upper divisions was open, and through 
this opening were visible the starry sky 
and the full moon, whose silvery splen- 
dor contrasted wondrously with the 
golden lustre of the lighted candles. 
In the foreground knelt Marguerite, 
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weeping, remorseful, despairing, while 
ever and anon the pillar at her side be- 
came intensely luminous and transpa- 
rent, and the mocking face of Mephis- 
topheles peered forth. In this scene 
Pauline Lucca surpasses her soft-eyed 
Swedish rival, though we doubt if the 
passionate intensity of her acting is as 
true to Goethe's original delineation as 
is the crushed, sad hopelessness of the 
Marguerite of Christine Nilsson. 

The Walpurgis Night, though less 
poetic, was the most splendid of all the 
scenic effects which so charmed us. The 
scene was set transversely, so as to give 
the idea of illimitable distance, and it 
represented a gorgeous Eastern palace, 
through whose arched windows could 
be seen. the glowing atmosphere and 
luxuriant vegetation of a tropical land- 
scape, while crowds of bright-robed 
dancing-girls hovered around Faust or 
in the background, came and went, and 
floated to and fro to the pulses and 
pauses of the music. Suddenly, Faust 
called upon the name of Marguerite, 
and in an instant the splendid pageant 
vanished, and before us rose the dark, 
cold summit of the Blocksberg, with an 
unseen moon behind it lighting the 
heavens with unearthly radiance. And 
then along the side of the mountain 
glided a white form with unmoving feet 
and stony eyes, and a ghastly scarlet 
ring around the slender throat. Gou- 
nod was forgotten, and the influence of 
Goethe’s genius reigned supreme. 

It is like going from the Louvre to 
the Exhibition of Modern Artists in the 
Palais de l'Industrie to turn from the 
Opera at Berlin to that of Paris. That 
one spark of the fire from heaven which 
is wanting to make modern French 
poems and paintings perfection fails 
also to vivify the glories of the lyric 
stage of Paris. Very splendid is the 
scenery, very superb are the voices, 
very carefully studied and arranged is 
the ensemble, but something—an un- 
defined, indescribable something, it is 
true—is felt to be wanting to make the 
whole artistically great. The French 
Opera is at present unusually rich in 
fine voices. Marie Sasse, the leading 
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prima donna (that is, when Nilsson is 
absent), possesses one of the most mag- 
nificent soprano voices that ever filled 
a great theatre with waves of sweetest 
sound. Full, rich and clear, without a 
break in its whole compass, powerful 
as an organ, sweet-toned as a flute, the 
very intensity of its physical power and 
sweetness holds the listener spellbound. 
Alas! that along with this glorious or- 
gan there dwells no artist-soul capable 
of imprinting upon its silvery waves the 
revelation of a loftier art. Marie Sasse, 
stout, rosy and good-humored in ex- 
pression, is the most unzesthetic being 
on whom Providence ever bestowed the 
gift of a marvelous voice; yet so per- 
fect has been her artistic training, so 
faultless are her natural gifts, that we 
listen enchanted and forbear to criticise. 
Art and Nature have done their best 
for the silver-toned throat, but there is 
no artist-soul within to lend its grand 
dramatic impulse to second their en- 
deavors. Meyerbeer is said to have pro- 
nounced her voice the finest soprano 
in the world, and I think Meyerbeer 
was right. There is a touch of romance 
in the story of this most unromantic- 
looking songstress. She began her 
career as a public singer at a second- 
rate café chanéant in Brussels, thence 
winning promotion to a larger estab- 
lishment of the same character in Paris, 
from which, without further transition, 
she stepped upon the boards of the 
Grand Opéra and seated herself upon 
the long vacant throne of Sophie Cru- 
velli, that superb German singer who 
laid aside the regal circlet of a Queen 
of Song to assume the commonplace 
coronet of a baroness. 

It is said that the manager of the 
Grand Opéra, on being informed what 
a treasure of song was hidden in the 
vulgar casket of a concert saloon in 
the Champs Elysées, besought Mad- — 
ame Ugalde, the once celebrated and 
charming prima donna of the Opéra 
Comique, to accompany him to hear 
this new vocalist, and to aid him with 
her judgment and advice respecting an 
engagement. Madame Ugalde, a thor- 
ough artiste, admired still, in the prime 
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of life and the maturity of her powers 
had seen the overflowing cup of suc- 
cess dashed suddenly from her lips by 
the loss of her voice, and she whose 
delicate vocalization and piquante act- 
ing in the operas of Auber and Massé 
had so often charmed the Parisian pub- 
lic, saw herself reduced to play the 
réles of enchanted princes in the fairy 
spectacles at the Porte St. Martin. 
There was something tragic, therefore, 
in the situation. She whose sun had 
gone down at noon was called upon to 
salute the splendors of the rising lumi- 
nary. As she, still young, still fasci- 
nating, in the full plenitude of her men- 
tal and physical powers, but driven 
from her profession by a terrible and 
irretrievable misfortune, sat listening to 
the fresh, powerful voice of Marie Sasse, 
what thoughts of past triumphs and 
present anguish must have dimmed her 
eyes and throbbed within her brain! 
But, to her credit be it said, she resisted 
successfully the temptation which must 
have assailed her of giving an unfavor- 
able verdict, and her advice, enthusi- 
astically uttered, was, ‘Engage her at 
once! Her voice is a marvel.” 

The next adventure which befell the 
fortunate cantatrice arose out of a slight 
difficulty about her name. For the sake 
of euphony she changed it, unauthorized 
by legislative acts or marriage contracts, 
to Saxe, and the family of the disting- 
uished inventor of the Sax-horn took 
umbrage at this unceremonious appro- 
priation of their patronymic. The law 
was called upon to compel the prima 
donna to relinquish the cognomen to 
which she had no right, and Marie Saxe 
became Marie Sasse once more, singing, 
however, as sweetly by this as she could 
have done by any more melodious 
name. 

Unfortunately for her dramatic inter- 
ests, she has become excessively stout, 
and her embonpoint, though not injuri- 
ous in many of the heavier tragic réles, 
produces a somewhat ludicrous effect 
in more juvenile characters, particu- 
larly in that scene in Rodert le Diable 
where Alice clings to the cross and de- 
fies the power of the fiend. On one oc- 
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casion an incautious movement on the 
part of Madame Sasse (who in that réle 
looks the very picture of a-fat, jolly 
paysanne) came near oversetting the 
cross, steps and all, and an irreverent 
public incontinently giggled. But many 
of her fellow-performers are her com- 
panions in this misfortune. The latest 
addition to the celebrated soprano sing- 
ers of the Parisian lyric stage, Mademoi- ~ 
selle Hisson, though still very young, 
begins already to rival the splendid 
Marie in size as she does in beauty and 
power of voice. Miolan Carvalho, the 
most finished artiste now on the operatic 
boards, and one whose voice, like costly 
antique embroidery, is unspeakably pre- 
cious on account of the workmanship, 
though the original fabric be sadly fray- 
ed and worn, is, though a chanteuse 
légere, a very heavy woman. And the 
unfortunate tenor Villaret, a Falstaff 
with the voice of a woman— how can 
one become interested in the woes of a 
lover who weighs over two hundred 
pounds, and whose sword-belt must 
measure two yards at the very least? 
The great tenor Naudin, and the still 
greater baritone Faure, are, it is true, as 
handsome and dignified in person as 
they are splendid in voice and acting; 
and Capoul, of the Opéra Comique, is a 
veritable Apollo, the very beau ideal of a 
stage lover, and possesses a voice whose 
exquisite sweetness and purity are sim- 
ply as indescribable as they are unsur- 
passable. Colin, the young but already 
celebrated tenor of the Grand Opéra, 
is unfortunately a small, insignificant 
ellow, with a sharp and inexpressive 
face, and a figure to which neither royal 
robes nor knightly armor can impart 
any dignity or picturesque effect. Let 
him but open his lips, however, and 
his personal defects are forgotten. His 
voice is a noble ¢enore robusto, soaring 
lightly and easily into those lofty regions 
to which most tenor voices only attain 
after much training and striving, and 
his singing of the celebrated aria ‘‘Sui- 
vez-moi” in William Tell is something 
to which one may hearken breathlessly, 
and which one must remember with 
that half-sorrowful feeling that always 
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accompanies our recollections of past 
delights. 

To Marie Sasse belongs the honor of 
having been the first vocalist of the 
Second Empire who was permitted to 
sing the Marseillaise on the boards of 
the Grand Opéra. The occasion was, 
of course, one of far more political than 
dramatic significance, yet in both points 
of view it was deeply interesting. The 
house was crowded to suffocation, and 
though, on account of the summer sea- 
son and the heat of the weather, but 
comparatively few members of the fash- 
ionable world were present, still the dis- 
play of elegant toilettes and diamonds 
would have done honor to a gala night 
at the height of the season. Conspicu- 
ous among the audience, by reason of 
her beauty, sat the lovely Duchesse de 
Mouchy, the American princess whose 
fair face and winning manners are said 
to betray her Transatlantic origin by 
the irresistible nature of their charm. 
Other celebrated leaders of society and 
many dignitaries of the court were pres- 
ent, for the singing of the Marseillaise, 
so lately a crime against the Empire, 


had become an act of homage to the 


sovereign. The opera was La Muette 
de Portici, produced with all possible 
pomp and splendor, though Villaret, that 
luckless tenor gui prend du ventre, 
hardly looked the character of the rev- 
olutionary fisherman by reason of the 
undue prominence of his abdomen; and 
his fruitless efforts to mount the horse 
that was to convey him to regal digni- 
ties were laughable in the extreme. A 
fat basso is well enough, and a certain 
amount of embonpoint in a baritone is 
pardonable, but alas for the tenor whose 
sweet tones proceed from the figure fash- 
ioned after the model of a beer-barrel ! 
But the chorus was superb, the ballet 
enchanting, and Mademoiselle Fiacre 
as Fenella was a vision of grace and 
beauty, notwithstanding the long-skirted 
peasant dress that concealed one of the 
divinest forms ever revealed in rose- 
colored silk and vaporous tulle. Still, 
the performance dragged heavily, for 
there was a hush of expectation, a 
sort of breathless anticipation prevalent 
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amongst the audience, which changed 
to a thrill of wild excitement when, at 
the end of the third act, the chorus 
turned as if to retire, and Marie Sasse, 
sweeping suddenly on the stage, stayed 
their retreating footsteps with uplifted 
arms and imperious gesture. 

Never had the superb prima donna 
appeared to greater advantage. Her 
full, majestic form, white shoulders and 
rounded arms were perfectly suited to, 
and fully displayed by, her flowing 
classic robes of white and gold and 
royal mantle of azure-blue velvet spot- 
ted with golden bees. In her hand she 
held the tricolored banner, and as the 
thunders of applause that greeted her 
appearance died away, her voice rang 
out like the notes of a clarion in the long- 
disused but unforgotten war-song, “ Al- 
lons, enfants de la patrie!””  “Dedbout /” 
cried Emile de Girardin, rising to his 
feet, and the whole audience followed 
his example. And the songstress sang 
—sang of the legions of Louis Napoleon 
as the defenders of Freedom, and cried 
upon beloved Liberty to sustain their 
avenging arms in their struggle to wrest 
the Rhenish provinces from unoffend- 
ing Prussia! Liberty, Freedom, in the 
France of the Second Empire, under 
the rule of Napoleon III.! O Rouget 
de I’Isle! if haply your spirit was hov- 
ering near to hearken to the resurrection 
of your peerless song, how exquisitely 
farcical must not the situation have 
seemed to you, grim ghost of a staunch 
republican ! 

Yet even in that most dramatic mo- 
ment, and while pouring forth that most 
fiery of impassioned war-songs, the un- 
sympathetic qualities of the otherwise 
perfect voice made themselves felt. 
None of the patriotic fire and fierce en- 
thusiasm that breathed in the hoarse 
contralto tones of Mademoiselle Agar 
of the Comédie Francaise when she 
essayed the same task were to be heard 
in the rich, full notes that rang through 
the crowded theatre. Vox et Dreterea 
nihil should be the motto entwined with 
the laurel wreath with Which criticism 
must perforce crown the brow of Marie 
Sasse. 
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But the very sound of the beloved 
words and music, so long unheard, 
seemed to drive the hearers wild, and 
the frenzied excitement that followed 
the conclusion of the song was beyond 
description. The elegant assemblage 
of refined, high-bred ladies and gentle- 
men was suddenly transformed into a 
howling mob, whose yells and shouts 
and frantic gestures would have done 
honor to the pit of the Bowery Theatre 
in its palmiest days. And I, looking 
on the screaming, noisy crowd, remem- 
bered the solemn calm and heroic res- 
olution of my own countrymen in the 
days of our republic’s danger, and said 
to myself, Not from such clay as forms 
these madmen are patriots or victorious 
heroes moulded. 

And when will the curtain rise again 
on the renovated glories of the Grand 
Opéra? When will arrive the evening 
on which the new and gorgeous opera- 
house will fling wide its hospitable doors 
to an admiring public and see the skies 
aflame with the glare of its encircling 
lamps? What ruler —king, president 
or restored emperor —shall drive in 
regal pomp up the wonderful sloping 
carriage-way that leads directly to the 
door of the royal box? What initials 
shall replace the N’s and E’s, what em- 
blem the imperial eagle, now torn away 
by the eager hands of exasperated re- 
publicanism? The roar of hostile can- 
non has scattered the singing-birds far 
and wide. Colin and Capoul have en- 
tered the ranks of the French army, and 
perchance the Prussian falcons have al- 
ready slain these sweet-throated night- 
ingales. Lucca is scraping lint and 
tending the wounds of her Prussian hus- 
band, the Baron Roehden. Patti and 
Marie Sasse are said to be ex route for 
St. Petersburg, while Nilsson, fairest, 
sweetest, most gifted of them all, is en- 
chanting us, Transatlantic barbarians 
though we be, with the witching voice 
that once drove Paris half frantic. But 
where are Hisson? Carvalho? Marie 
Rosé? Montaubry ? Montjauzé ? Guey- 
mard? Roger? Faure? Roger’s occu- 
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pation is gone, for he doubtless sings no 
longer that song, ‘Le Rhin Allemand,” 
once the boastful war-chant of the 
French, now the bitterest mockery of 
their fallen state, and to whose ardent 
strophes his still noble voice, grand 
dramatic powers and artistic method 
lent such striking effect. With what a 
fine scorn he sang— 


« S’il est a vous votre Rhin Allemand, 
Savez y donc votre livrée !’’ 


how confident, how exulting was his 
cry— 

*€ Ou le pere 4 passé passera bien |’enfant !’’ 
and what a characteristic French sneer 
sat on his lip at the delicate and chiv- 
alrous lines, so worthy of the poet and 
of the France of to-day— 

** Si vous oubliez votre histoire, 
Vos jeunes filles, surement, 
Ont mieux gardé notre mémoire !” 
Who sings “Le Rhin Allemand” in 
France to-day, I wonder ? 

When last I heard of Marie Sasse 
singing before a French audience, she 
was chanting the Marseillaise on the 
Boulevards by command of an excited 
mob, who recognized her as she passed 
in her carriage, and forced her to de- 
scend and sing forthem. This was on 
that memorable August day when all 
Paris broke forth into a flutter of flags 
and a frenzy of joy at the false news of 
a great victory—that victory which has 
not yet been granted to French bravery 
or desperation. 

It is said to be an ill wind that blows 
no one good; so let us hope that the 
storm-blast now sweeping through Eu- 
rope will bear to our shores some of the 
dispersed singing-birds whose wonted 
nests have been rent to pieces by the 
gale ; 

*¢ And our nights shall be filled with music ;”’ 


and we shall for the first time fully 
realize how rich and perfect were the 
artistic enjoyments that Europe has ex- 
changed for the fierce excitements of 
the great game of War. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 











RIGHT and early we were on our 

way after the usual hubbub and 
bustle, every living creature belonging 
to the kroom taking an active part in 
our setting out. No horses or beasts of 
burden made part of our caravan, ev- 
erything being carried by the natives, 
the greater part by women. I, as treas- 
urer of the party (though the whole of 
my ready cash did not amount to over 
one hundred dollars), was obliged to 
employ ten women as purse-bearers. 
To explain this it is only necessary to 
say that the best—in fact, the only—cir- 
culating medium for small purchases 
consists of cowries, of which two thou- 
sand are considered equivalent to one 
dollar. We carried, therefore, two hun- 
dred thousand cowries, a weight fully 
equal to the strength of ten women on 
a long march. When the whole of our 
baggage was disposed for carrying, our 
caravan assumed very formidable pro- 
portions. The heavier articles were 
strung upon poles and carried between 
two men, the lighter given into the 
charge of women. Theré were twelve 
pole-slings, each with four bearers, only 
two of whom, however, worked at a 
time. These pole-slings were simply a 
cord and a few yards of strong matting 
stretched from end to end of the pole, 
the matting serving for a seat, and the 
cord as a rest for the feet. By this 
mode of conveyance the traveler al- 
ways rode with the forward bearer at 
his right hand, thus advancing, crab- 
fashion, sideways. 

When our caravan got fully under 
way it numbered nearly a hundred per- 
sons. Our only object now was to press 
forward. To successfully achieve this 
required constant urging, the negroes 
being always inclined to loiter. If one 
stopped to gaze and chatter at some ob- 
ject, the whole line would inevitably do 
the same, setting down burdens and 
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composing themselves into a halt that 
seemed like a stoppage for a week. At 
a moment like this the Duke, with his 
long stick, was superb: he administered 
rappings like a lively spirit or like the 
good priest in Rory O' More, who didn’t 
care where he hit in a faction-fight. 
The country through which we were 
passing was uninteresting, but, by the 
major’s account, as we neared the city 
it would grow more novel, and we should 
be saved the necessity of the hourly 
watchfulness which we were now obliged 
to exercise for wild beasts. As we pass- 
ed on the woods were alive with birds. 
We saw during a single day’s travel 
civet-cats, baboons, monkeys, porcu- 
pines, ant-eaters, wild hogs and deer. 
We had opportunities of killing speci- 
mens of the deadly cobra and the 
equally poisonous whip-snake. It was 
my peculiar fortune to have the only 
snake-adventure that occurred in the 
party, and it happened in this wise: It 
was customary for the doctor and my- 
self to vary the travel by coming down 
from our pole-slings, taking our arms, 
and trudging on a little in advance with 
only a couple of guides. On the sec- 
ond day of our travel we were thus en- 
gaged, though only about fifty feet in 
advance of the party. I was about 
twenty feet ahead of the doctor, when I 
heard a cry from our guides just as I 
was entering a bit of close hummock. 
I turned and saw them pointing to the 
sky, toward which, as a matter of course, 
I looked. There, directly over my head, 
I saw swinging to and fro, with a pend- 
ulous motion, the head and a few yards 
of the body of a snake. The glance 
froze my blood, and told me that the 
monster was a boa. Whether in terror, 
or a desire to do something before giving 
it up, I raised my gun and fired. Down 
I went upon my face, just in time to see 
the snake spring and hear the screams 
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of the flying negroes. Finding in a few 
minutes that I was still alive, I sprang 
to my feet and joined in the pursuit. 
The result was a slaughter of his snake- 
ship and an appropriation of his skin, 
which was forty-five feet in length, and 
said by the negroes to be the largest 
they had seen in many years. This, 
and the skin of a beautiful young leop- 
ard which we shot next day, were the 
trophies we bore on our march toward 
the city of the king of kings. 

On the fourth day after leaving the 
bank of the river we sat down before 
the gates of the city of Abomey, and 
sent forward to announce our arrival to 
the king. While the “sticks”’ are doing 
this and making preparations for our 
entry into what our attendants gravely 
inform us is the most beautiful city of 
the earth, the city of the king of kings, 
I will take the opportunity to tell some- 
thing of its history. The city of Abo- 
mey was almost a myth to the civilized 
world until the year 1724, when the 
then reigning king of Dahomey, run- 
ning south on a war expedition, con- 
quered the kingdom of Ardrah, and in 
one of its principal cities near the coast 
made prisoner a Mr. Bulfinch Lamb, 
an Englishman, the agent of the Eng- 
lish African Company, whom he carried 
to Abomey and treated with great kind- 
ness. and attention, though refusing to 
restore him to liberty. Mr. Lamb was 
the first white man ever seen at Abo- 
mey, and the king kept him pretty 
much as one would keep a pet dog or 
monkey. He had the privilege, how- 
ever, of writing to his friends in Eng- 
land, and was finally liberated. This 
was the first opening of trade with 
Dahomey. 

From that time the kings have seen 
that it is for their interest to keep on 
good terms with the white man, as by 
so doing they find a market for their 
slaves, which they did not before pos- 
sess. The Dahomans are essentially a 
warlike nation, living by conquest and 
by selling their prisoners. The mon- 
arch of Dahomey is still the greatest— 
in fact, the only open—supporter of the 
slave-trade with whom the civilized na- 
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tions of the earth have not been able to 
treat successfully for its suppression. 
His revenues are drawn from this traffic, 
and the system is so embedded in the 
customs of the government that it would 
be like a revolution to break it up. 

The kingdom of Dahomey was orig- 
inally founded by Too-coo-doo-noo 
about three hundred years ago, and has 
remained in the same dynasty to the 
present time, when it acknowledges 
Gezo for its king. At the time of its 
foundation it was confined within very 
narrow limits, but by conquest has 
spread until it extends from north to 
south two hundred miles, and from east 
to west one hundred and eighty miles. 
Its population, as nearly as it is possible 
to compute, amounts to about two hun- 
dred thousand souls, of whom twenty 
thousand are free and the remainder 
slaves. 

Long before the return of our messen- 
gers the news of our arrival had spread, 
and, notwithstanding we had encamped 
at a safe distance from the town, we 
were soon surrounded by thousands of 
people. Beyond the eagerness of their 
curiosity and their chattering comments 
there was no demonstration made. They 
were keeping their enthusiasm until the 
appointed time for it to blaze forth; in 
that point not departing much from the 
plan of some civilized nations whom it 
would not be hard to name. 

Within a couple of hours our “sticks” 
returned and communicated the news 
of His Majesty’s welcome and orders 
for our immediate admittance to the city. 
I was impatient to get on, and hurried 
up everything, so that in less than half 
an hour we were again on the march, 
and in still shorter time we entered by 
the southern gates, and stood fairly 
within that famous city whose praises 
for the last six days had been sounded 
hourly in my ears. I looked about, 
half expecting to see shops and bazaars 
teeming with Oriental magnificence, 
palaces of rude splendor, and a popu- 
lace clothed in gay clothes and barbaric 
jewels. Instead, there were rows upon 
rows of squalid huts—bamboo, log and 
mud erections of every size and shape. 
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Occasionally one with a slight claim to 
notice, by comparison with the more 
wretched, would meet the eye or be 
pointed at as the dwelling of some min- 
ister of state or rich man.* There were 
shops in which goods of various domes- 
tic manufacture were sold, but they 
sadly lacked the magnificence I was 
looking for. There were gaudy cloths 
displayed, matting from the fibres of 
the cocoanut palm woven with great 
beauty, besides rum and tobacco, gun- 
powder, and British muskets warranted 
to burst. There were also fruit and 
meat, vegetables in abundance, and 
water for sale at two strings of cowries 
for a measure holding about a gallon. 
A string of cowries consists of forty, 
and is worth two cents, and the day’s 
wages of a laborer at Abomey are only 
two strings. From these facts the read- 
er may infer the scarcity of water fit 
for drinking. In fact, none is found 
nearer than five miles, and the wells, 
or rather puddles, from which the sup- 
ply is. got for the large city belong to 
the king. Women go through the city 
from daylight till dark carrying the fluid 


for sale, and measuring it as carefully 
as milk is measured in America. 
Amidst the shonts of the people, ac- 
companied with the beating of drums, 
the blowing of horns and the firing of 
muskets, we went forward to the houses 


assigned for our quarters. Our host 
was Ah-dah-ree-see, said to be one of 
the richest men of the kingdom. He 
was a good-looking, erect negro, about 
sixty years old, very courteous and 
quiet, with all the characteristics, as I 
then thought, of a smooth, oily Yankee 
lawyer. Ah-dah-ree-see owned houses 
in Abomey and farms all about it. He 
had seven hundred head of cattle and 
as many slaves. His harem consisted 
of eight wives, and he was wooing the 
ninth when we left him. His children 
were of every age and size: in truth, it 
was always a matter of doubt in my 
mind whether Ah-dah-ree-see himself 
knew, when he passed a group of picka- 
ninnies, which of them bore his name. 
It was in the private establishment of 
this gentleman that we—that is, the cap- 
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tain, the doctor and myself—were quar- 
tered, with the Duke as our major-domo. 
The major was lodged in a portion of 
the royal palace itself. 

In the apartment to which I was as- 
signed I found on entering two females, 
who were to act as my attendants. A 
scowl of rage passed over the face of 
the Duke as he looked upon the damsels 
and listened to the speech in which Ah- 
dah-ree-see presented them as my future 
waiting-maids. The Duke was in des- 
pair: his occupation was gone, and he 
could not refrain from giving way to 
his indignation in a mixed torrent of 
English, Portuguese, Ashantee and gen- 
eral lingo. The poor fellow had served 
me faithfully, and it was not my inten- 
tion to see him thus displaced. Like a 
monarch bestowing lands and titles that 
do not belong to him, so did I give the 
Duke life once more, and as a token of 
my appreciation of his fidelity invested 
him with authority over the two hand- 
maidens provided by my host. 

My room was spacious, the walls of 
unburnt brick, well smoothed inside, 
and the floor of tiles of various colors, 
well arranged for contrast. The furni- 
ture consisted of a bamboo bedstead 
nearly eight feet square, and covered 
with mats of the cocoa palm fibre, and 
cushions stuffed with the same material ; 
several stools of a box-like form, but 
with a’ deeply concave seat and a pro- 
truding step for the feet; tables woven 
of bamboo, and a chest of the same 
construction ; mats of every color and 
size, and several pieces of pottery with 
some pretension to beauty of form and 
decoration. 

With the aid of the Duke I was making 
my ablutions in a great basket so close- 
ly knitted of straw as to be water-tight, 
when a message was brought from His 
Majesty King Gezo that I was to eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow—he 
would see me. I had therefore no fear 
of being hurried into the presence of 
royalty that day. I was free to wander 
where I would, and to that end I des- 
patched the Duke to my host for guides. 
In fifteen minutes I had a pair of stal- 
wart, grinning ebonies at my service 
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with a pole-sling. Mounting my chariot, 
I set off on a sight-seeing expedition, 
accompanied by at least a thousand 
people of both sexes and of every age, 
and every shade of duskiness. On we 
went, amid crowds of staring, half-fright- 
ened, half- pleased Abomans, through 
interminable streets, where every con- 
ceivable form of hovel-architecture was 
exhausted. Some of the houses were 
all open to the street, the interior do- 
mestic economy being exposed to pub- 
lic gaze: others were walled up, so that 
it was impossible to conjecture how 
the tenants found ingress or egress, no 
door, window or hole being visible. 
Some there were boasting an elevation 
of two stories, with an attempt at a bal- 
cony, while others aspired to the dignity 
of something resembling a tower, with 
perhaps a pole, on which flew a strip of 
colored cloth, emerging from its summit. 
The streets swarmed with turkey-buz- 
zards, who disputed possession of the 
offal with the mangy, masterless curs 
that sneaked in and out everywhere. 
We went to the market, a clean-kept 
shed, where all the gastronomic delica- 
cies of Dahomey were displayed: lean, 
stringy meat cut in long strips and sold 
by measure; antelopes and monkeys 
skinned, dressed and skewered with the 
mechanical beauty of first-class butch- 
ering ; the flesh of the iguana, wild hog 
and porcupine; vegetables of every 
variety, especially the tomato, a house- 
hold article with the Dahomans for cen- 
turies, while it has been a stranger to 
us until within thirty years. There were 
fruits in profusion: a string.of cowries 
(two cents) would purchase four of the 
choicest pines, about a peck of paw- 
paw apples or the sour-sap, or as many 
mangoes and cream-fruit as the buyer 
chose to carry away. Palm wine is sold 
by the calabash, or by measure, at about 
three cents per gallon; and though it is 
a prohibited liquor, it is consumed in 
great quantities, the consumer or seller 
not being interfered with unless drunk- 
enness ensues. This vice is punished 
with rigor, and the king immediately 
dismisses in disgrace any of his min- 
isters or officers who have been guilty 
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of it. That a good moral may be taught, 
His Majesty keeps a drunkard, who 
serves as a “frightful example,” and 
who is fed with only so much food as is 
necessary to keep him alive. On féte- 
days this man, in the most disgusting 
state of drunkenness, is paraded before 
the people, and a herald proclaims aloud 
the horrors of this vice and the terrific 
penalties in store for those who practice’ 
it. Whether this exhibition is produc- 
tive of any good, I do not know, but I 
can truly assert that while rum and 
other liquors, to say nothing of palm 
wine and the native beer, are drunk in 
profusion, a case of drunkenness is a 
sight of the greatest rarity. 

To return to the markets of Abomey. 
Of eggs, eight or nine could be pur- 
chased for a string of cowries. Fowls 
were eight strings per pair, and butter 
two strings per pound, while the prod- 
uct of the butter tree could be bought 
for much less. The butter tree pro- 
duces a soft, oily nut of a pleasant fla- 
vor, from which, by pressure, a sub- 
stance is got which is very generally 
used in lieu of butter. The native who 
can obtain a dab of this luxury upon 
his kan-kee, with a handful of fruit and 
a glass of rum, would spurn a dinner of 
twelve courses on the china and plate 
of the Fifth avenue nabob. 

That night the major was with us, 
drawing up the programme for the mor- 
row. We were to call upon the king 
without a formal reception, and His 
Majesty would put us in the hands of 
“sticks” to show us whatever we wished 
to see. From our experience of that 
day, we suggested to the major that 
something must be done to relieve us 
of the overwhelming crowd which fol- 
lowed our footsteps wherever we went. 

The next day, rather earlier than 
fashionable hours, the “sticks” stood at 
our door, awaiting our pleasure to con- 
duct us to the king. There were no 
pole-slings: we were to walk into the 
presence of the greatest monarch of the 
earth. With slow and solemn steps the 
procession moved forward, headed by a 
serious old fellow named Boh-peh, who 
was a high and mighty functionary— 
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nothing less than the governor of the 
city of Abomey. We had no reason 
now to find fault with the attendance 
of the crowd. Whatever the means the 
major had adopted, they were effective 
to a fault, as not a native was to be 
seen. Occasionally a retreating figure, 
displaying a rear view, would skim by 
in the distance, but Lady Godiva did 
not ride through the streets of Coventry 
with fewer spectators than we had on 
the day we went to call upon the king. 

The palace of Danze-la-cordah is a 
vast structure, guiltless of architecture, 
built of unburnt brick and thatched 
with straw. The main building is of 
an L shape, and extends over a space 
of nearly two acres. Within the en- 
closure, where the principal “customs” 
and reviews are held, several lesser 
huts are built. On the walls of this en- 
closure and on the roof of the principal 
building numberless poles are erected, 
each bearing on its point a human skull, 
while several of the smaller buildings 
are decorated with the same agreeable 
ornament. As we passed through the 


principal gate a sentinel was walking 


to and fro before it, stooping each time 
as he reached the farther wall, picking 
up a stone from a heap and bringing it 
to another on the opposite side. This 
was to mark time. When the heap of 
stones was exhausted he struck a gong 
—the sound was returned from the in- 
side; and so is kept the record of the 
hours in the kingdom of Dahomey. 

In a few moments we stood in the 
presence of Gezo, king of Dahomey. 
We had waited in the room to which 
we had been conducted, but His Maj- 
esty did not call upon us for any great 
exertion of patience. The voice of the 
herald was soon heard in the court, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Ah-Haussoo lac beh, Haussoo” 
(“O king of kings!’’), and his black Maj- 
esty swept in amid a flourish of tom-toms 
and the firing of muskets. 

Gezo was a bright, proud-looking, gen- 
tlemanly negro of about fifty. His hair 
was just beginning to be streaked with 
gray, but his eye was full of vivacity 
and his whole appearance was agree- 


able. It was hard to believe that the 
Vor. VII.—14 
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man who stood before me was esteemed 
the most bloodthirsty of despot¢—one 
who valued the life of a subject at about 
a dog’s purchase. He was clad in a skirt 
of blue silk reaching to the knees, and 
spangled with stars, crescents and tri- 
angles. A light cloak or robe of purple 
damask hung over his shoulders, and a 
broad-rimmed hat with plumes of ostrich 
feathers covered his head. Sandals 
protected his feet, and rings, bracelets 
and anklets of no small weight com- 
pleted his toilet. He shook us all by 
the hand, dispensing with ceremony—a 
thing which he would not have dared to 
do had he received us in public. We 
escaped the kotou therefore, and were 
elevated at once to terms of intimacy 
with the monarch. 

Among the servants brought by the 
major from Lagos was one who spoke 
tolerable English, while the Duke got 
along pretty well with Dahoman. His 
Majesty dispensed with all attendance 
and sat down to an easy conversation. 
He was anxious to know something 
about America—a subject on which, 
geographically and statistically speak- 
ing, he was rather at sea, and, like 
others in the same condition, rather in- 
disposed to believe the truth when it 
was told him. He brought out cham- 
pagne and sherry, both excellent, and 
the lunch that was served spoke well 
for his cooks, as well as for the resources 
of his cuisine for supplying European 
dishes. 

1 am forced to confess to a feeling of 
discomfort during my interview with 
His Majesty—not from any fault of my 
own, but from the singular conduct of 
my friends. During the time that I was 
engaged in trying to obtain through the 
interpreters an insight into the political 
workings of the kingdom of Dahomey 
the doctor was zealously trying to make 
Ah-boh-peh, the king’s brother, drunk. 
The captain was a still greater draw- 
back on my happiness. He would 
wander away from the group, and look 
inquisitively into holes and corners 
which I instinctively felt were private. 
At one time I was certain that he had 
discovered the portion of the building 
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in which was the royal harem, and was 
busily engaged in peeping through the 
cracks. I dreaded his near proximity 
quite as much as his wandering, for he 
never approached the person of His 
Majesty that he did not volunteer some 
criticism that made me mentally calcu- 
late how my skull would look gracing 
the spikes of the palace of Danze-la- 
cordah. The captain discovered that 
the king squinted. He criticised the 
king’s dress, and pronounced it a sec- 
ond-hand costume from the wardrobe of 
the Bowery Theatre; and, horror upon 
horrors! he counted the whole thing 
up, and decided that if he had the king 
in New Orleans “he’d make him fetch 
a thousand dollars, blasted quick.” I 
have no fault to find with His Majesty. 
He was anxious that we should be 
pleased, and to this end, after putting 
us in the hands of his brother and sev- 
eral dignitaries that we might see the 
sights, appointed the next day as a time 
when he would have a review and hold 
a general féte in our honor. 

Preceded by the king’s brother and 
one of the royal treasurers, we started 
upon our expedition, the first step of 
which was a visit to the royal treasury. 
This was a long building attached to 
the palace, made safe by massive doors 
of wood and guarded by sentinels. Had 
the whole earth been ransacked for rub- 
bish, I feel sure that a greater mass could 
not have been brought together than 
was here displayed. Of gold and silver 
there was little, but there seemed to be 
specimens of every conceivable article 
made by every nation. The great mar- 
vel was, how they had been collected. 
The first article that struck our atten- 
tion was a model of a vessel of war 
nearly twenty feet in length, construct- 
ed, of course, by European workmen. 
There were French clocks and Yankee 
clocks, of which the use was as little 
known as if they had been of the latest 
New England invention. There were 
pieces of mahogany and rosewood furni- 
ture, chandeliers, trunks, liquor-cases, 
and boxes of every kind. There were 
parasols, wash-basins and washtubs, cof- 
fee-pots, cake-baskets, jugs, bottles, bits 
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of china, stuffed birds, an English ba- 
rouche and a four-post mahogany bed- 
stead. It would be as hard to tell what 
there was as what there was not. But 
amidst them all my attention was riveted 
on those things which appertained more 
nearly to the Dahoman nationality. The 
first of these was the state stool or throne 
of the king. This was a singular hol- 
low square, about five feet in height,. 
with a crescent-shaped seat, and a step 
on which to rest the feet. It was adorned 
with skulls, three on both back and- 
front, and one on each side. These 
skulls were once the living property of 
Ardrah princes who fell before the vic- 
torious arms of the ancestors of Gezo. 
There were numberless baskets, resem- 
bling in shape a butcher’s tray, filled 
with skulls, all of which had once be- 
longed to personages of rank, who were 
thought to be of sufficient importance 
to have their sconces so preserved. 
There were state parasols decked in 
the same rvecherché style. There were 
staves of office and war-clubs of every 
degree, each tipped handsomely with a 
well-polished skull. There were great 
war-drums and little war-drums, the first 
handsomely decorated with twenty-four 
grinning heads. Conspicuous above all 
the rest was the national banner of Da- 
homey, a white flag bearing the figure, 
in black, of a man with a raised sword 
in one hand and the head of a prostrate 
figure in the other. Once every year, 
early in June, it is the custom of the 
king to parade all this wealth before his 
subjects in a procession of slaves, each 
bearing some one article, who file out 
from the treasury and make the circuit 
of the city. 

From the treasury we went to the sac- 
rifice-ground. This is a plot of about 
five acres in extent, and the spot where- 
on the king at the yearly “customs” 
murders a few hundred of his slaves, 
prisoners and subjects for the amuse- 
ment of the rest. These “customs,” as 
they are called, generally occur in the 
spring. The principal one is the water- 
ing of the graves of the king’s ancestors. 
At this féte three hundred persons are 
slaughtered. Another, which had been 
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celebrated just before our arrival, is 
termed “The throwing of the presents.” 
At this the king, from an elevated plat- 
form, scatters cowries, clothes, fruit, etc., 
among the people, and then, by way of 
indemnification to those who were un- 
lucky in the scramble, a number of 
slaves lashed in baskets are thrown 
over, and the people are permitted to 
slaughter them. 

Enough of horrors for one day. I 
was glad when I found myself once 
more within the peaceful abode of my 
host, Ah-dah-ree-see. That evening, 
over rum and water, the old fellow re- 
laxed somewhat his lawyer-like man- 
ner, and became communicative. From 
him we learned something of the Da- 
homan fashions. Ah-dah-ree-see was 
willing to gossip on all subjects save 
one: he was mum on the affairs of the 
king, and only shook his head myste- 
riously at every question put to him on 
that point. We learned from this Astor 
of Abomey that no one grew rich with- 
out the royal permission or held his 
property except on the same terms, and 
that when a wealthy man dies he has 
the same privilege as an attaché of the 
court, which is to have a boy and a girl 
slaughtered on his new-made grave. 
Wealth has its privileges in Dahomey 
as well as in other lands. 

That evening I took my first lesson 
in the Dahoman language ; and in order 
that some charity may be shown to my 
refusal to proceed with the study I shall 
cite a few words in the tongue. The 
word jug is expressed by simply saying 
See-n00-noo-ee-a-voo-tong. The moon is 
hah-ce-hing-flah-doo-wee. Should I 
wish to compliment a Dahoman belle, 
to express the sense of the single word 
beautiful 1 must pronounce ¢e-nin-dag- 
bee-dag-bee. Sixteen is ah-fan-tong-noo- 
koo-noo-dch-pon. 

From my host I received a glowing 
description of the warlike deeds of his 
countrymen—their conquest of the Eyas, 
the Anagoos and the Ardrahs. But 
especially did the old fellow dwell upon 
the fight of his people with the Atta- 
pans, a battle of more recent date, at 
which Mr. Ah-dah-ree-see personally 
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assisted with his seven hundred slaves. 
The army of Dahomey numbers twelve 
thousand, of which five thousand are 
the Amazons who form the _ body- 
guard of the king. The soldiers are 
the property of the king or of his min- 
isters and wealthy men. These poor 
wretches, when led to war, know that 
they must fight. If they do not, their 
fate is even worse as prisoners of the 
conquering tribe, as they would assured- 
ly be sacrificed or sold into the hands 
of another master worse even than their 
present one. Should they fight and 
take prisoners or spoils, they belong to 
their masters, after paying the king’s 
tax. It is from the prisoners taken in 
these raids on neighboring tribes and 
those who incur His Majesty’s displeas- 
ure that the slave-gangs are made up 
which are perpetually being driven to- 
ward the coast to replenish the coffers 
of King Gezo. The value of an able- 
bodied prisoner at the city of Abomey 
was at this time about sixteen dollars, 
but on the coast the price went up to 
forty. From this trade is the revenue 
of the king derived, for though mer- 
chants or brokers of his own and neigh- 
boring states penetrate to the city for 
trade, yet the percentage of the king 
from the traffic in real articles of com- 
merce is small. 

In the midst of my gossip with my 
host, as it was verging toward midnight, 
the blowing of a horn was heard in the 
distance and the shouting of several 
voices. I stopped short in my talk to 
listen. Ah-dah-ree-see, never forgetful 
of his politeness, asked permission to 
extinguish the lamp, explaining that the 
noise we heard arose from His Majesty’s 
being engaged in his night sacrifice, 
and during its progress the city was 
supposed to be wrapped in deep slum- 
ber. It was a ceremony performed at 
certain seasons, which none were per- 
mitted to see but the royal family. As 
the shouts and horn-blowings faded 
away in the distance, mingled now and 
then with a clear and well-defined 
shriek, I felt that there were pleasanter 
places in which to dwell than the city 
of Abomey. 
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The next day, at an early hour, the 
town was alive with preparation. There 
were hurryings to and fro and donning 
of holiday suits. All the é/¢¢e of the city 
were bound for the great square of the 
palace of Danze-la-cordah. When we 
arrived the king was already seated in 
state, with the bearer of the royal cup 
on one side and the holder of the royal 
spittoon on the other. Behind him stood 
the master of the wardrobe holding the 
king’s hat, while within reach was the 
dignitary who had charge of His Maj- 
esty’s club. There was a curtained en- 
closure upon his right hand containing 
the king’s wives, and, by way of warn- 


ing, a herald shouted forth the most tet-.’ 


rible denunciations against any one who 
dared to gaze upon their beauty. 

Our arrival upon the ground was 
hailed by grunts of satisfaction and the 
firing of muskets. A Dahoman fires a 
musket on every occasion and without 
occasion, and that with a happy faculty 
of coming off unhurt when the musket 
bursts, which the Dahoman muskets 
have a way of doing. We advanced to 
His Majesty, who stood up to receive us 
—a great piece of condescension which 
was hailed with a shower of grunts. 
The royal cup was handed to us, and 
we drank from its depths something 
having a conglomerate taste of all liq- 
uors mixed. At this point the drums 
beat, the horns blew and the muskets 
were again discharged. The king now 
took the cup, and two attendants step- 
ped forward with a cloth, which they 
held before His Majesty while drinking, 
to shut away the view of the crowd: 
the vulgar must not see the king eat or 
drink. 

In the very echo of the horns and 
drums announcing the king’s drinking 
the music of the advancing troops was 
heard, and the army of Dahomey began 
filing past. The Amazon soldiers, who 
form the corps d’élite, are principally 
the wives of the old soldiers or the 
favored subjects of the king. They are 
officered by their own sex, and allowed 
no license whatever. So strict is the 
law with regard to chastity that death 
is inevitably the penalty of dereliction. 
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They are served, as in the seraglios of 
the East, by eunuchs, who are rewarded 
for the discovery of any case of frailty, 
if the charge be proved and the delin- 
quent be not one of the flock for which 
the informer is responsible. In time of 
war these women receive from the king 
one dollar for every prisoner they take, 
and are allowed to retain the plunder 
captured from the enemy. Their dress 
was a Close-fitting tunic reaching to the 
knee and fastened by a belt, in which 
were secured a long dagger or sword, 
a small box containing powder and 
ball, anda pipe. They carried muskets 
much resembling our old style of duck- 
ing-guns, and, as I should judge, quite 
as ineffective for warlike purposes. 
They had a proud step, and their evolu- 
tions were well performed, though lack- 
ing every element of Scott’s Zacitics. 
They have privileges that are accorded 
to no others, one of the most important 
of which is that of smoking in the pres- 
ence of the king. When one of these war- 
like ladies conceives a fancy for a hus- 
band, her first step is to ask permission 
of the king, which she does personally. 
If the royal consent is given, the fair 
lady has nothing to do but despatch to 
the man of her choice, by the trusty 
hand of some old Amazon, a glass of 
rum. If the chosen of her heart im- 
bibes the fluid, the matter is settled, the 
drinking stands in lieu of the ceremony, 
and the pair are wedded. 

After the review the king’s ballet corps, 
composed of about thirty women, clad 
only in one loose cotton robe of various 
colors, made their appearance. At first 
their motions were slow and solemn, 
but as they warmed to the task they 
moved quicker and quicker. They 
shouted and sang. Reckless of the ex- 
hibition of natural charms, they drew 
their scanty robes into every conceiv- 
able twist. They came together in a 
tangled mass, with heels where heads 
should be, and then, at a signal from 
the leader, cast their robes at the feet 
of the king. I shut my eyes, and only 
looked again to see a dozen or two of 
men, with heads half shaved, going 
through the same style of performances, 
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varied with the shaking of hands and 
the firing of muskets. 

During the progress of these dances 
there wandered from spot to spot a fel- 
low curiously clad and painted, who 
spoke in a loud voice to whomsoever 
he pleased, even to the great King Gezo 
himself. Wherever he showered his 
speeches the crowd, as in duty bound, 
laughed. This was the king’s jester 
and executioner —one individual thus 
holding two offices of great honor and 
profit. Another anomalous painted and 
tattooed individual, who held a post 
of honor near the king, was the royal 
fetish-man or prophet. No expedition 
or undertaking, as Ah-dah-ree-see in- 
formed me, could be successful without 
the endorsement of this gentleman. 

After the dances came music from the 
band—strains of harmony which I fear 
would not have suited those used to the 
compositions of Bellini or Verdi. Then 
followed the banquet, at which on this 
day we were shut out from taking a bite 
with the king, as His Majesty retired 
behind the screen to lunch with his 
harem. The king cannot eat in public. 
When the eating was over the perform- 
ances of the day concluded with speech- 
making by the officers of the Amazons, 
the gist of which consisted in praises 
of the king and hopes that the time 
would soon come for war, each gentle 
maiden relating, with the most emphatic 
gestures, how she would give it to the 
enemy if the king would but be kind 
enough to indulge her with a chance. 

That night we again had the company 
of our host, and arrangements were 
made for a ride about the environs of 
Abomey and a visit to another palace 
of the king—that of Agrin-go-meh. It 
was my desire to see the manufactures 
of Dahomey, the royal weaving-places, 
the potteries and dye-houses; but these 
spots are sacred: no one enters the 
portals but the wives of the king: the 
slaves who work in them are never suf- 
fered to come out, and the secrets as 
well as the profits are royal property. 

‘Next morning came the inevitable 
pole-slings, and we were borne without 
the walls of “the city of cities.” The 
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day was fine and the country beautiful. 
Cultivated fields, groves of fruit trees, 
and the great African staple, the cocoa- 
nut palm, met the eye on every side. 
In the distance loomed up the Dab-a- 
dah Hills, glorious through the sultry 
atmosphere. The people ofthe country 
were not restrained, as were those of 
the city, and our company soon had an 
attendant mob of some hundreds of 
both sexes and all sizes. We had, how- 
ever, a good opportunity to look into 
the agricultural affairs of Dahomey. 
Everything in the way of farming im- 
plements was rude, and constructed 
upon a native model, and yet not very 
different from American or European 
articles for the same purposes. © The 
barns and storehouses showed ingenu- 
ity and thrift. There were some good 
cattle, though small. The general ap- 
pearance was that of a spontaneous 
growth without labor, and to a great 
extent this was undoubtedly the case, 
the fertile soil yielding largely with 
little exertion. 

That day I had once more the privi- 
lege of assisting at a real African din- 
ner. At one of the krooms at which 
we stopped, belonging to Ah-dah-ree- 
see, the inmates were just preparing the 
meal when we arrived. It consisted of 
wild hog baked with peppers, plantains 
stewed in an earthen pot, tomatoes and 
okra—all seasoned with peppers. 

That night, over our usual rum and 
water, I announced gravely to my host 
that I had partially made up my mind 
to renounce my allegiance to Yankee- 
land and get out my naturalization pa- 
pers in Dahomey. The old fellow con- 
sidered the matter for a few minutes, 
and then assured me that he did not 
believe I could do better. He argued 
that I stood on the right side of His 
Majesty—of this he was assured ; it was 
matter of court gossip — and that if I 
chose to stay there would be facilities, 
both of a business and matrimonial na- 
ture, thrown in my way that would make 
a man of me. 

The next day we were astounded by 
a letter from Mr. Evans, sent by a run- 
ner from Lagos. It communicated the 
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intelligence that a caravan had arrived 
at Porto Novo bearing a larger stock of 
ivory, grain gold and oil than I should 
get a chance at againin an age. And 
more than this: there were two of Her 
Majesty’s cruisers off Lagos, who were 
behaving curiously and watching the 
Maria in an officious way. My mind 
was made up on the instant. I sent for 
the major and announced my intention 
of leaving directly for Whydah by the 
straight route, and begged his mediation 
for procuring the means of rapid trav- 
eling. This he soon arranged, and the 
following morning at daylight I was 
prepared to start from the city of Abo- 
mey. The doctor and the captain re- 
turned with me, but the major remained. 
Our parting audience with the king had 
taken place on the previous evening, 
after which, in acknowledgment of the 
reception of my presents, he sent to my 
lodging some very beautiful mats and 
pottery. The restriction was removed 
from the citizens of Abomey, and the 
streets were crowded with thousands 
grinning a farewell. There was an af- 
fecting scene between the Duke and 
the two handmaidens I had presented 
him with. Both these colored ladies 
had resolved to accompany their new 
master, and the Duke had made all 
arrangements for their transportation, 
when my veto came on the trio like a 
thunderclap. I was hard-hearted enough 
to declare that if he carried his harem 
with him the Duke was no longer my 
servant. It was a terrible struggle for 
him —whether to be off with the old 
love and on with the new, or vice versa 
—but at last the old love triumphed, 
and with a chapfallen countenance my 
squire waved an adieu to the sable 
beauties. The next day, when he had 
fully considered the matter, his con- 
clusion, as he communicated to me in 
confidence, was, that it was “much 
bes’,” and that the ladies were “‘jis’ 
good as new,” and would undoubtedly 
“git anoder nigger.” 

Instead of resting at night and trav- 
eling all day, I adopted the plan of rest- 
ing during the hottest hours and taking 
a few snatches of progress out of the 
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evening and very early in the morning. 
The country through which we were 
passing was the very garden of Daho- 
mey. After leaving Kanual, which is 
the summer residence of the king, and 
only a few miles from Abomey, we trav- 
eled through a land teeming with the 
most beautiful vegetation. Having pass- 
ed through the towns of Ilomea and 
Doonoo, we entered the land of the Ar- - 
drahs, now part of the kingdom of 
Dahomey by conquest. On the whole 
route every attention was shown to the 
‘sticks’? who preceded us. Whatever 
we wanted was forthcoming, and no 
demand made for payment, though a 
present was eagerly accepted. The 
roads were good, and we were stopped 
every few miles by gates, through which 
we could not pass without paying toll, 
the king’s taxes, which even the pres- 
ence of the “sticks” did not exempt us 
from. The people whom we met and 
the general domestic arrangements va- 
ried but little from those of the neigh- 
borhood of Abomey. Two things only 
struck us as novel. The cocks all wore 
a kind of network over their heads and 
close about their necks. This, we were 
informed, was a muzzle put on to pre- 
vent the bird from crowing, as every 
cock that crowed was claimed by the 
king. The other odd experience on our 
journey was that of an institution called 
“the king’s court.” At a small village 
between Doonoo and Allahdah a dif- 
ficulty occurred between two women. 
The quarrel was embraced by the men, © 
and bade fair to become a rumpus of 
the first magnitude. At the height of 
the jangle an old man, whom we after- 
ward knew as a responsible citizen with 
an unimpeachable business reputation, 
though holding no office, rushed in, 
bent his head to the ground, muttered 
some words, rapped three or four times 
with his stick, and immediately the 
whole crowd sat down and were silent. 
The cause of the trouble was then ex- 
amined into with all decorum, both 
sides told their story, the evidence was 
weighed and the judgment given, from 
which there was no appeal. This was 
“the king’s court,” which can be con- 
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voked by any leading man whose age 
or standing warrants his assumption of 
authority. 

We were now passing through a mag- 
nificent country. Nota stone was to be 
seen. Grand trees towered to the skies 
—the sycamore, the palm, the cotton 
tree, the plantain andthe baobab. The 
only drawback to a full enjoyment of 
this tropical beauty was the insect tribe. 
Numberless were our battles with bugs 
of every sort—centipedes, millipedes, 
roaches of enormous size, scorpions, 
tarantulas and ants of every color and 
shape. 

At the end of the second day we 
reached Azohwee, only twenty miles 
from Whydah. The third day’s travel 
took us into Whydah, where we en- 
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gaged a felucca to sail the same even- 
ing for Porto Novo. Whydah is the 
only real slave-port on the coast, the 
only spot where the traders in human 
flesh dare bring their goods without ex- 
pecting the interference of the cruisers 
of such nations as are bent upon the 
suppression of the trade. 

After a pleasant run of a few hours we 
found ourselves at Porto Novo, where the 
intelligence sent by Mr. Evans proved 
correct. I despatched the felucca with 
a letter ordering our first officer to bring 
the brig up, and two days later, when 
the Maria hove in sight, I had completed 
a cargo at such favorable rates as to 
make it certain that the owners had lost 
nothing by my Trip to Dahomey. 

J. W. Watson. 
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T came and went in the twinkling of 

aneye. Nothing led up to it except 
the slow creeping on of summer twilight, 
when all supernatural forces, latent in 
the daytime, begin to weigh heavily on 
nervous people. I sat nearly in the 
centre of the parlor, and therefore 
equally distant from the French win- 
dow which opened on the piazza and the 
long mirror opposite to it. 

I had just taken up the boy to un- 
dress him for bed, and was puzzling over 
a gordian knot in his shoe-string, he 
meantime swarming all over me, when I 
was conscious of a darker shadow across 
the window, and looking at its reflection 
in the mirror, I saw a woman gazing in. 
A long robe of dead white fell around 
her in heavy folds, and she held some 
of it gathered up in one hand. The 
end of a black lace mantle was thrown 
over her head and fell low on her shoul- 
ders. Something gleamed at her throat 
like diamonds. The face was in shad- 


ow, yet I saw every line of it with ter- 
rible distinctness. 


Her dress was not 
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whiter than its pallor, and the eyes were 
very large, with dark lines around them, 
like those sometimes left by wasting 
sickness or an intolerable grief. 

I saw all this in a flash, and turned 
quickly to the window to verify it by 
actual: eyesight, but on the instant the 
figure disappeared, melted into the twi- 
light, and a long spray of woodbine 
brushed against the pane as the wind 
came round the corner with a wailing 
sound, 

The boy slid out of my nerveless 
hands, and cried with fright. I waited 
only to lay him in his cradle with one 
soothing kiss, and then rushed out on 
the piazza. I looked round the corners 
of the house, and in every direction 
which any living creature would be like- 
ly to take, but could see no one. A 
flight of steps led from the piazza to the 
gravel walk, and this walk ran close to the 
high hedge which divided our grounds 
from those of our neighbor, Mrs. Otis. 
A narrow opening had been made in 





the hedge, that our two families might 
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communicate without going into the 
street, but it was scarcely visible in the 
thick greenery. 

It was just possible, of course, that 
the woman might have run down the 
steps and disappeared through this open- 
ing while I picked up the boy —the 
hedge was high enough to hide anything 
under six feet—but Mrs. Otis had gone 
to the seashore for a month, and her 
house was wholly deserted. 

Moreover, the face was wholly strange 
to me: I had seen nothing like it except 
in dreams. I descended suddenly upon 
Hannah in the kitchen, where she was 
sprinkling the linen, with a “follower” 
to help her: “Have you seen any one 
go through the hedge in the last five 
minutes ?” 

“For sure, Mis’ Otis is gone away,” 
said Hannah, after the true Irish method 
of never answering a plain question if 
it can be evaded. 

“I know that, but some one was cer- 
tainly on the piazza a moment since, 
and did not go into the street.” 

“T’ve just been foldin’ clo’es at this 
window, and never seen a soul go by.” 
As I turned into the dark hall I heard 
Hannah say, “She looks as if she’d 
seen a ghost, and ¢hey don’t need gates 
nor sidewalks for their travelin’.” 

Meantime, the boy felt keenly his 
mother’s neglect, and roared loud 
enough to scatter an army of ghosts if 
the dark had been peopled with them. 
When the curtains were closely drawn, 
and a brilliant stream of gas made a 
white light in the room, I began gradu- 
ally to lose the first eerie impression of 
the vision: I could even make light of 
it enough to join with a smile in the 
hearty laugh with which Frank (my 
husband, you know) heard the story. 

“You say the gown hung like white 
alpaca, and it must have had a train, 
because she held it up with one hand. 
O wife of my bosom, think of the ab- 
surdity of a ghost caring whether its 
skirts were draggled or not!” 

“It might have been a real woman, 
you know.” 

“Not unless you have been deluding 
somebody’s husband, and she was 
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driven and tossed by jealousy to come 
and spy out the land. After all, you 
only saw her in a glass, darkly.” 

“In a glass, to be sure, but not darkly 
at all.” 

“You may as well confess that you 
have been reading over the Woman in 
White, or some other trash, and you 
used the lace curtain for a dress, the 
shadow of the woodbine for black lace, - 
a fire-fly for a diamond, and soon. A 
great many women are made out of 
materials even more flimsy.” 

Frank often throws down a gauntlet 
like this on the “Woman Question,” 
knowing that I can never resist the 
temptation of taking it up. So we drop- 
ped the subject of my fright, and the 
fright itself faded out like a dream that 
is forgotten when it is told. 

It might have been a week afterward 
that Frank came home one evening 
with a bundle of papers which he had 
to copy in haste. I remember so well 
the perfect peace that brooded over us 
as I knit my many-colored fancies into 
a stocking for ‘‘the boy”’ to the sound of 
Frank’s rapid writing. Long after, that 
evening hung in my memory like a 
picture by Claude, full of tenderest light 
and heart-shine, because it was follow- 
ed by so many months of grim and 
haunting pain. , 

“Would you mind looking up that 
little brass-nailed trunk in the lumber- 
room? There’s an old pocket-book in 
it full of papers, and I must make a 
note of one of them. Here’s the key.” 

The key looked innocent enough, 
and so doubtless did the one which 
Bluebeard left in Fatima’s charge when 
he went on his journey. The trunk was 
full of odds and ends of a man’s cast- 
off clothing. Under all was the pocket- 
book, and close upon it (as if Fate had 
decreed that it should not be longer 
overlooked on any terms) lay a small 
blue velvet case. It fell open as I took 
it up, and a strangely beautiful face 
painted on ivory looked up at me—a 
face not wholly strange; and then I 
began to shiver as with an ague fit. It 
was the same, the very same, that had 
looked in at the long window. The 
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low-falling black hair, the pallid skin, 
, the deep eyes, ringed with dark lines 
which deepened them the more,—I had 
seen them either in or out of the body, 
and already an invisible presence seem- 
ed to keep me company and cast a 
blackness of darkness over my future. 

I thrust the picture into my pocket 
and carried the pocket-book to Frank 
by instinct. He was too busy to look 
up when I came in, and I had to keep 
silence another hour while he finished 
his work and carried it to his office. 
With Frank’s hearty, genial face before 
me it would have required a very strong 
imagination to make him out the be- 
trayer of anybody’s peace, but in his 
absence I piled up agony without stint. 
He came back suddenly, and found 
me gazing at the picture. 

“In the name of the Prophet, where 
did you lay hands on that?” asked 
Frank, looking somewhat vexed, but 
not at all guilty. 

“Tt’s a beautiful face,” I said, irrele- 
vantly. 

“Rather too ghastly for ‘human na- 
ture’s daily food,’ I used to think.” 

“Did you know her, Frank? I have 
a particular reason for wishing to know.” 

“You have never been without a par- 
ticular reason for everything you have 
wanted since we were ‘first acquaint.’ 
Yes, I knew her. Poor girl! I did her 
a terrible injustice without knowing it.” 

“What was it? Don’t keep me in 
suspense !”” 

Frank looked at me a little curiously : 
“You have no need to be jealous, little 
woman. I was once engaged to her, 
but I never loved her for a moment. 
She was my first cousin, and we were in- 
timates from childhood. When she was 
about eighteen her health gave way all 
at once, and she wasted slowly to look 
like that. My aunt took it into her 
head, as women will, that she had fallen 
in love with me, and that it would make 
her last days happier if I declared my- 
self her lover. I was scarcely twenty, 
and just romantic enough to be flattered 
into her plan. I even fancied myself 
sincere in my protestations; yet when I 
was most devoted I had a lurking joy 
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in the fact that our engagement could 
never end in marriage. Change of cli- 
mate was prescribed for her, and she 
went to Nassau: she was so homesick, 
however, that nothing could induce her 
to remain through the winter, and she 
took passage, against all advice, in a 
small and leaky brig, tocome home at 
the worst possible season of the year. 
The vessel was never heard of after- 
ward, and if any were saved I know 
nothing of their report. Maria was 
made for a heroine of romance, but it 
turned to a tragedy at last.” 

Frank fell into silence after this, and 
I had no spirit to break it. I knew now 
that my vision had been of one out of 
the body. I had seen her once: why 
might I not see her again and again ? 
I took up the burden that awaited me, 
resolving that my husband should never 
guess the hateful secret that made me 
start when I passed a mirror or a shad- 
ow crossed the window. 

I had a reason for this silence. My 
twin-sister, my other half before I knew 
Frank, had been for three long years 
pacing up and down a narrow room, 


wringing her hands and making perpet- 
ual moan over woes which had no ex- 
istence except in her own mind, while 
even the “sweet light of heaven” came 


to her through grated windows. The 
change in her from a light-hearted girl 
to a raving maniac had been sudden as 
death. J might be going to the same 
spot by a longer route. Or was it the 
dread of seeing Frank’s careless trust in 
my common sense changed to suspicion 
and watchfulness that sealed my lips to 
him ? 

I began to listen stealthily when there 
was talk of spiritual manifestations, of 
the fulfillment of warnings, and other 
spectral subjects. If invisible hands 
had sought mine or fantastic tricks had 
been played with the furniture, such as 
Spiritualists do solemnly swear to, it 
would have been actual relief from the 
suspense I suffered in my constant 
watch for the second appearance of that 
drowned face. I strove valiantly to be 
cheerful as ever in Frank’s presence, 
and I came to think that it must be 
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easier to play the tragic parts than the 
comic ones on any stage. It would be 
certainly a more merciful dispensation 
to lose one’s reason at a blow than to 
feel one’s wits go wool-gathering slowly. 


Frank had not taken me to wife 
with his eyes shut to our family misfor- 
tune. He thought he loved me, and 
said so without reserve on very short 
acquaintance, and I had a moral cer- 
tainty that I loved him almost at sight. 
These two grounds for our engagement 
seemed ample to my short-sighted pa- 
rents, but not so to the maiden aunt 
who lived with us, for our sins, half of 
every year. 

If Aunt Cassandra (she could never 
have been young enough to be called 
Cassie) had a mission, it was to roughen 
the course of true love whenever it was 
disposed to run smoothly across her 
track. The half of my happiness had 
not been told her before it jarred upon 
her stern sense of duty: 

“And you mean to tell me that you 
have exacted a promise of marriage 
from this infatuated young man, when 
he is wholly in the dark about Caroline’s 
condition ?” 

“It was to me he proposed: it never 
occurred to me that he wanted to marry 
both of us,” I said with the boldness 
of a newly-engaged person. 

“This is no time for levity,” said my 
aunt (if there ever was a time for levity 
with her, it did not come while I knew 
her). “When insanity once breaks out 
in a family, it will run through every 
generation afterward.” 

“T don’t know how you can be sure 
of that unless you live till the world 
comes to an end.” 

“What as proved true in the past 
will be true again.” 

“You mean what Emerson says, only 
he packs it a little closer: ‘ What is true 
anywhere is true everywhere.’ ” 

“IT say what I mean always.” 

“TI wish Emerson did. It would save 
his admirers a deal of brain-bother.” 

“Adelaide,” said my aunt (and I 
ought to give a whole page to the word 
to do justice to her tone: the name was 
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in full dress, with a train to it, as it 
were), “do you love this young man?” 

“He says so, and I hadn’t the heart 
to contradict him.” 

“Doubtless he ¢hzmks he loves you, 
butt almost any man will pause, sooner 
or later, before coming into a direct line 
with insanity.” 

“T should call it a parallel line, and 
parallel lines never come in contact. . 
One is not usually descended from a sis- 
ter, nor can one often inherit anything 
from her except it be her clothes.” 

My male ancestors have always laid 
dollar to dollar, and died in the odor 
of great possessions, and the female 
ones brought up large families in the 
fear of their neighbors, never making 
any greater change than that of the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s wife, “from the 
blue bed to the brown.” 

“IT was about to say,” said Aunt Cas- 
sandra, as if she had only paused to 
listen to a fly buzzing in the window— 
“T was about to say, that if you do es- 
teem this young man as you profess, 
you will best show it by letting him see 
the exact danger that he would incur in 
marrying you.” 

“But what is the danger? I’m a 
little in the dark myself as to its front.” 

“That you may become insane, or at 
least entail the curse upon his children.” 

“Oh my stars! When his mind has 
only begun to stretch to the idea of a 
wife, would you have me talk to him 
of his children? There may be a host 
of them waiting in some other planet to 
transmigrate into this (I confess to ten- 
der feelings toward them already), but 
I will take fourscore years of lonely 
living, and have my maiden name on 
my tombstone at last, rather than re- 
mind him of his possible children.” 

“Your life with him can never be 
happy if you begin by shrinking from 
duty ;”’ and, having fired her last gun, 
my aunt retired in the smoke of it. 

I had dared to open fire upon her for 
the first time, because I felt that my 
“free papers’’ were made out, albeit 
not yet signed and delivered. My guns 
being small, I could load them the 
oftener, but it is the heavy broadsides 
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that tell in the long fight. She ought to 


have been painted as that tremendous, 


woman who brought the Sibylline books 
to the emperor, and burnt them at in- 
tervals till she had convinced him of 
their value. b 

I laughed at her oracles, but they 
convinced me; and, more than any- 
thing else, her persistent translation of 
the familiar Frank, which we all used, 
into “that young man,” seemed to re- 
move him to an incalculable distance, 
and shed a judicial light on my treat- 
ment of him. 

I concluded at last to submit the case 
to my conscience-keeper, the meek, fair 
little mother, who was as inflexible as 
Aunt Cassandra where the right was 
concerned, and soft as clay in the hands 
of the potter in all other matters. My 
aunt was such a determined potter with 
all the human nature that lay about her 
that she would have reduced Carrie and 
me also to our lowest terms and stamped 
us with her own mark if we had not 
inherited one or two stiff-necked traits 
from her side of the house. When she 
annually resumed the:reins after our six 
months’ interregnum of lawless comfort, 
my mother retreated to her own chamber 
for many hours in every day, and there 
sat (figuratively) under her own vine 
and fig tree. 

When I sought her out with my trou- 
ble, the pure womanly atmosphere that 
always surrounded her soothed me be- 
fore I said a word. 

“Aunt Cassandra has been setting 
my sins in order before me before her 
trunk is unpacked. It is omdsscon this 
time. She thinks I have no right to 
marry ‘that young man’ without telling 
him all about Carrie.” 

“Certainly you had better not have 
any secrets from him. You can let the 
telling come about naturally.” 

“Nothing ever comes about naturally 
with me. The ice never thaws at the 
right minute. I always have to break 
it with a great crack.” 

“Perhaps she thinks you ought not 
to have been thinking of love-making 
just now.” 

“TI should say it was the time of all 
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others to seize what little comfort there 
was left in life for us.” 

“But you are not a ‘superior woman,’ 
you know,” said mother with a smile. 

“No more are you, little mother. I 
am so glad. One house could never 
hold two of them; but / kick against 
the pricks that Aunt Cassandra sets up, 
and you never do.” 

“My dear, we agree perfectly in the 
great things; and in the little ones, if it 
pleases her to put the tassels into bags 
and to have a separate duster for every 
room, what does it matter? It will be 
all the same a hundred years hence. I 
made up my mind to give up my own 
way in all the little matters the first 
time that I saw her iron out her shoe- 
strings.” 

“When was that?’ I asked, per- 
ceiving that it had been an era in the 
family history. 

“Very soon after I was married. 
Cassandra was a ‘superior woman’ 
even then. She was engaged to marry 
a man every way desirable, and really 
loved him heartily ; only she did show 
it in a way to dishearten most men. 
Three times she made ready for the 
marriage, and every time the poor fel- 
low’s heart failed him, and he asked 
for more time. Then she released him 
from the engagement, and sent back, 
unopened, two or three letters that came 
afterward. If her heart bled inwardly, 
she went on her way and made no sign; 
only her face settled into the rocky look 
it wears now, and she has given all her 
energies to the fighting of my battles.” 

“Only to think that there should be a 
man of such metal as even to propose 
to her! Walking up to a cannon’s 
mouth is nothing to it. 


a9 


‘ Arms and the man I sing. 


“T thought her story might soften 
your heart toward her.” 

“So it does, but a husband would be 
as superfluous to her as rings on her 


fingers or bells on her toes. In his 
company she would always have looked 
uncomfortably overdressed.”” 

“You have never known trouble of 
your own: that is the only thing that 
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teaches us how to weep with them 
that weep. It is easy to bear the pinch 
of other people’s shoes,” said mother 
with a mild reproach in her tone. She 
was unconsciously poaching on the 
cynicism of Dean Swift: ‘We have al- 
ways fortitude for other people’s trials.” 
His was a bon-mot: hers a good word. 

“So,” said Aunt Cassandra, coming 
in upon us suddenly (and with that one 
word it was as if she had joined us like 
the two ends of a battery, and given us 
a healthy little shock for the quickening 
of our circulation), “I suppose you are 
coaxing your mother into saying I’m 
wrong about that matter ?”’ 

“Mother,” I said, desperately, “do 
you—do you think it might break off 
our engagement if I told him ?” 

Mother shook her head slightly by 
way of a telegram while Aunt Cassandra 
was fiercely digging out a grain or two 
of dust which had found asylum under 
one of the lounge-buttons. 

“He ought to consider his children,” 
she said. 

“T did not know he had any,” said 


mother with a gentle irony, and my 


aunt actually blushed. The phenom- 
enon was so tremendous that I fled from 
the consequences. 

Before Frank came in the evening I 
had made up my mind to take our 
skeleton out of its closet and show him 
every joint of it. If I were not a su- 
perior woman, I had at least sat at the 
feet of one all my life, and I would not 
be outdone in heroism. I did not mean 
to dally with it,-either; and when I 
went. into the parlor to see him (Aunt 
Cassandra had let him in) I felt as if I 
had formed myself into the military fig- 
ure known as the solid square. 

Frank would have had me sit by him 
on the sofa, but I palisaded myself in 
an easy-chair and looked at him over 
the arm. 

“I have something to tell you,” I 
said, following the mental programme 
I had laid out, ‘“ which may—may make 
you feel a little differently toward me.” 

“Then, in the name of all that’s 
pleasant, don’t tell it!’ and Frank 
came and perched himself on the arm 
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of the chair, leaning his head down to 
mine in a way that was very destructive 
to heroism. F 

“But my aunt Cassandra thinks — I 
mean—lI think [ ought to do it.”’ 

“She ought to have been named Me- 
dusa: I felt myself turning stony when 
she opened the door to me, and the 
very furniture looks petrified.” 

“You may have supposed that I was 
an only child, Frank; but the truth is, 
I have a twin-sister, who has lately—”’ 

“My poor little girl,” interrupted 
Frank, laying his hand softly on my 
lips, “is that what weighs on your mind ? 
Have you so little knowledge of human 
nature as to think that the good souls 
of this place would let me come here 
a-wooing without enlightening me on 
that point? The very first evening that 
I set foot in this town your sister’s un- 
accountable seizure was dwelt upon at 
great length in my hearing, and your 
case was specially bewailed, because 
the speaker thought it would destroy for 
ever your prospects of marriage. I was 
curious to see you from that minute, 
and I had scarcely seen you twice be- 
fore I knew, to a mathematical certain- 
ty, that one man wanted to marry you 
with all his heart and soul.” 

“Then it was ‘the pity of it, Iago, the 
pity of it,’ that moved you after all?” I 
don’t know that Frank’s reply to my 
last remark has ever been translated 
into words. “And if, after you have 
taken me for better or worse, it should 
prove to be all worse, after poor Car- 
rie’s fashion—” 

“My darling,” said Frank, taking my 
face between his two hands and looking 
solemnly into my eyes, “I would rather 
have you and your wits, while they last, 
than a lifetime with any other woman, 
if she were unruffled as Griselda.” 

How could I be heroic after that? I 
just gave up all further effort, and suf- 
fered myself to be as happy as the 
evening was long. 

Aunt Cassandra gave me a keen 
glance when I came to breakfast next 
morning, and grew so misanthropic be- 
fore the meal was over that my timid 
little mother fled before the wrath to 
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come. My happiness was a shield and 
buckler to me: I inwardly defied her to 
do her worst. 

“Did you know,” said I when we 
were left alone, “that you could press 
an egg lengthwise with all your stren'gth 
and not be able to break it?” and I 
held out an egg for her to try if she felt 
disposed. 

“Adelaide, do you never mean to 
look at life as a probation, in which 
every act, and especially marriage, is 
full of solemn meaning ?” 

“Never, ma’am: I prefer to look for 
the happy meanings.” 

She never turned aside from the bent 
of her own thought, however much other 
people might go off on tangents, any 
more than a preacher pauses in his 
argument to answer the disapproving 
looks of his hearers. I knew what she 


would say before she opened her lips: | 
| great deal of bitter with the sweet, by 


“T had hoped that you would do your 
duty by that innocent young man last 
night, and not let any frivolous love- 
making turn you from it.”’ 

“And you only did me justice, but I 
found him a very difficult subject on 
whom to exercise my sense of duty. I 
set my face as a flint over against him 
to begin with—”’ 

“And how did he take it ?”” said Aunt 
Cassandra, almost eagerly. 

““My face, do you mean? I regret to 
say that he took it between his two 
hands and kissed it a great many 
times.” 

I dared not look up to see if my aunt 
had fainted, though a silence ages long, 
to my guilty mind, fell between us. 

“I see how it was,” she said at last. 
“He was so much moved by your dis- 
tress that he held to his engagement 
against his better judgment; but you 
would have found it far easier to part 
with him now than you will by and by, 
when he has had time to consider his 
rashness.”’ 

A bitter answer rose to my lips, but 
there must have been a grain of moth- 
er-leaven working in me, for I bethought 
myself in time of the ravages which she 


had suffered at manly hands, and held | 


my peace. 
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I stopped a moment before the glass 
in the hall, as I went up stairs, to won- 
der what my face might possibly hard- 
en into if Frank should suffer me to 
make ready three times for our wed- 
ding and then fall away from me at 
last. I had a sneaking consciousness 
that I should forgive him seventy times 
seven, if need were. 

Frank may have repented his rash- 
ness, but he certainly manifested it by 
none of the usual signs. If he were 
not a thoroughly blissful bridegroom, 
he must have been a consummate actor, 
and the stage lost a star when he buried 
himself in the law. We were very happy 
till the boy came, and fe brought so 
much more of the sweetness of life that 
we fairly ran over with contentment. 
Our house was intolerable to Aunt Cas- 
sandra, who believed, with many other 
good people, that one ought to take a 


way of getting used to it. 

“You are setting up idols,’’ she would 
say when I labored all day to make a 
pleasant surprise for Frank, or put to- 
gether with pains some wonder of scarlet 
and fine-twined linen for the adornment 
of the boy. 

“So does everybody. You bow your- 
self unnecessarily to all the prickly 
duties you can find, just as a devout 
Catholic would wear a hair shirt. It’s 
only an idol, and an ugly one at that. 
Now my idols shall be pleasant to the 
eyes, at all events.” 

“And when they are laid low?” in- 
quired Aunt Cassandra without the ves- 
tige of a smile. 

“Oh, then I will lift up my voice and 
cry aloud with an exceeding great and 
bitter cry, but I am not going to wear 
sackcloth and sit in the ashes before- 
hand.” 


When my aunt clothes herself with 
prophecy as with a garment she always 
reminds me of that other Cassandra 
who suffered at the hands of unbeliev- 
ing Trojans. The one ran about in the 
shades of night with hair disheveled, 
while her namesake twists hers into a 
hard knot and wears a standing collar, 
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without regard to the fashion; but they 
were alike doomed to prophesy without 
being believed. Troy fell in ten years, 
and I had been married only two years 
when the ghostly face of the drowned 
woman looked in on my paradise and 
cast down my idols with one baleful 
glance. It was not the mere fact of 
having seen her once: one need not die 
of what is securely bedded in the past, 
so long as the present holds something 
worth living for. If her spirit could 
not rest because of my happiness in the 
place that should have been hers, it was 
right that I should be her only victim. 
There is nothing like a secret for wear- 
ing out a woman’s tissues: she can 
make bricks without straw all her life, 
but there is no provision in her anat- 
omy, mental or physical, for keeping a 
secret. 

I had the long glass moved to another 
room, and hung a picture in its place: 
I sat always with my face toward the 
long window, and looked up with fever- 
ish boldness whenever the wind blew a 
spray of woodbine against the pane. 
For a whole year I watched for the face 
(not daring to be really happy in any- 
thing that concerned my married life), 
and never saw it. 

Then my mother came to make her 
yearly visit: she had not been with me 
a day before she perceived a heaviness 
in our home atmosphere, and began to 
probe gently the causes that might have 
led to it. She dwelt at length on the 
iniquity of quarrels between married 
people, and on the sacrifices that a wife 
ought to make, as being the weaker and 
wiser vessel, to the crooks and turns of 
the masculine mind. It was wisdom 
spilt on the ground, but I let her rest in 
the idea that we were drifting into in- 
difference, rather than lay bare to her 
my real misery. 

She proposed doubtfully to Frank to 
take me on a journey, a sort of second 
edition of the wedding-tour, while she 
should remain with the boy. Frank 
fell in with the plan readily (as he had 
never looked on his mother-in-law as 
his natural enemy), and reproached 
himself that he had not seen how worn 
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I had become for want of some change 
in my home-life. 

It is a relief sometimes to do precisely 
as one is bid. I went away listless and 
indifferent, but Frank’s genial society 
and the continual change of scene re- 
vived and stimulated me to throw off 
my nightmare. He saw the improve- 
ment, though he had never counted his 
loss. 
We carried light hearts theatreward 
one night to see that actor who seems 
to have been predestined through all the 
ages to play Hamlet. By some mis- 
take about tickets, we fell into a seeth- 
ing mass of humanity, all elbows and 
knees, in the struggle to enter first. 
Sometimes I had Frank’s arm in the 
orthodox manner —oftener I took a 
frantic grip of his coat-tails as he made 
a dive through a narrow opening in the 
crowd, which closed again before I could 
follow him, and then his lofty red head 
was a beacon to me till I caught up 
with him. In this crowd I caught a 
sudden glimpse of a pale face close to 
Frank’s shoulder that made me shiver 
with the old fear, but it was gone on the 
instant, and I put the suspicion reso- 
lutely away. 

When we were securely seated, and 
could enjoy seeing other people in the 
thick of the fight, Frank said, in that 
dreadfully loud tone which I had never 
been able to modify, ‘“‘There’s one thing 
I like about you.” 

“Thank you; but if you had not told 
them, all these people might have 
thought there was more than one.” 

“You're not a dead weight in a crowd. 
I have known women who hang on a 
man at such a time as if they were 
drowning, and he the only straw they 
could catch at;” and he openly took 
my hand and squeezed it as if we had 
been in the first week of an engage- 
ment. 

“They will think we are a pair of 
lovers. Will you never learn that it is 
the thing for married people to wear a 
little frosting in public ?”’ 

“Never,”’ said Frank; and I gave 
thanks when the curtain rose upon his 
recklessness. 
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When it fell he said, with a long sigh 
of satisfaction, ‘‘I never see Booth in 
this play without wishing that the ‘ di- 
vine Williams,’ as the French call him, 
might return to the body long enough 
to see his Hamlet played after his own 
heart.”’ 

“He should never have my ticket— 
a man who left nothing to his wife but 
his second-best bed !”’ 

What was it but my dolorous fate 
which made me look over my shoulder 
just at that instant of time? We were 
in the balcony, not ten feet from one of 
the many doors which opened into the 
lobby. At that door, looking at me 
with the same pallid, intense gaze, stood 
my ghost. One or two men stood near 
her, almost or quite touching her gar- 
ments. She was in black this time, but 
the shining of diamonds was again at 
her throat. She looked steadily at me, 
never wavering toward Frank, and I 
seemed to detect a gleam of recogni- 
tion, as if it were surely I and no 
other that she had come to seek. 

“Frank, Frank!’ I gasped, “look 
quick at that door! Tell me if you 
see any one.”’ 

“Which door? where ?”’ he said, run- 
ning his eye along the doors which were 
farthest off, after the manner of men: 
a woman would have pounced upon 
the right one by instinct. 

I took my eyes from it for a second, 
and when I looked again she was gone. 

“I thought—I thought I saw some 
one from home,” I stammered, and 
spent the next half hour in an exhaust- 
ive survey of the audience, with a 
flickering hope that I might prove that 
face to be of the earth, earthy. Of 
course I failed: there were black velvet 
dresses and diamonds enough, but the 
face of the picture was not among them. 

“That ghost is very poorly got up,” 
said Frank suddenly, reflecting on 
Hamlet’s father, who was represented 
in a cloud of blue tarletan. ‘‘ He would 
be twice as effective in the dress he wore 
whenalive. But what’s come over you? 
You look pale enough to play the part 
yourself.” 

“Frank, I have seen Hey again.” 
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“That's definite.” 

“IT mean the woman that looked in 
at our window that night.”’ 

“You don’t mean the ghost in white 
alpaca? Was she still holding up the 
train ?” 

““No, she wore black this time, but 
the diamonds were the same.” 

“And in what particular closet in the 
Spiritland do you suppose she left the 
white gown while she’s cruising about 
in the black one? She must have been 
of a festive turn of mind while in the 
body. Now your color is coming back.” 

“If you only knew—’” I began. 

“T don’t want to know anything to- 
night but Hamlet. If you believe this 
apparition of yours is a spirit, just bid her 
‘stand and deliver’ her diamonds: if 
she does it, I'll agree with you for ever 
after that she was not a living woman.” 

We had no more words on the matter, 
but again I was 

*« Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.”” 

The faintest tinge of watchfulness 
began to appear in Frank’s manner 
toward me: he scarcely left me for a 
moment, and hurried me from place to 
place, as if there might be healing for 
a diseased mind in mere motion. 

“It is all of no use,” I said to him 
once in the night-watches. “If Carrie’s 
fate is coming upon me, slow or fast, 
I would rather meet it at home.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! There’s no 
fate but death that can’t be set aside if 
you begin to countermine soon enough. 
You have but one bee in your bonnet, 
and it seems to me a very little one to 
make such a buzzing.” 

“T want to see the boy most of all], 
but I should like to visit one or two of 
your relatives first: you know I have 
scarcely seen any of them.” 

“That's true. There’s my aunt 
Spence. I’ve shamefully neglected her 
since Maria was lost. Maria’s mother, 
you know.” 

Yes, I knew painfully well. I had 
set my clumsy little trap only that I 
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might gather up every scrap of Maria’s’ 


history. Frank was caught in it with- 
out the least suspicion of my motive. 

“We'll go to-morrow, and be at home 
next day. It’s not more than half a 
day’s ride by rail.”’ 

He recognized his aunt’s -brougham 
at the station, and coolly took possession 
of it, as the guest for whom it had been 
sent failed to arrive. 

We alighted just within an imposing 
gateway, and Frank sent the coachman 
with a message to Mrs. Spence. She 
had evidently not given up all enjoy- 
ment of “creature comforts’? on her 
daughter’s death. 

“There are some delicious little nooks 
in these grounds that I want to show 
you,” said Frank: “I was very familiar 
here once.” 

“You did not mention to me Maria’s 
more substantial charms,”’ I said, with a 
grain of bitterness essentially feminine, 
but wholly uncalled for. 

“She had none for me. 
mercenary at twenty.” 

The house was out of sight, and the 
soft air, laden with woody odors, light- 
ened my spirits as we went on. We 
came to a broad green space in which 
croquet-hoops had been set: a little boy 
bounded toward us with a mallet in his 
hand, and following him, with a grace- 
ful, gliding motion, came a lady shading 
her face from the sun with her hand. 
She dropped the hand when she per- 
ceived us, and of all places in which to 
see a ghost without any creeping of the 
flesh, this was the very one! A smile, 
called up by the child’s antics, parted 
her lips and took away their set pallor. 
It was certainly my ghost, the original 
of the picture. 

“Frank,” I said, feeling as if my 
tongue were stiff from long disuse, as 
one does sometimes in dreams, ‘do 
you or do you not see the lady who is 
coming toward us this minute ?”’ 

“Of course I see her. I am not in 
the habit of walking about with my eyes 
shut. Jupiter Tonans!’’ he muttered as 
he darted from my side and seized my 
ghost by both hands, shaking them 
hard and talking very fast all the time. 


No man is 
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“This is Cousin Maria,’’ he went‘on, 
leading her to me in his vigorous way, 
“who has been pretending to be drowned 
all these years, and looks much the bet- 
ter for her sea-change.” 

She made me a little mocking cour- 
tesy, and the last vestige of ghostliness 
fell away from her, though the proof of 
her identity remained in the black lace 
mantle thrown Spanish-wise over her 
head. 

“I don’t see that you have changed 
a hair’s breadth,” she said, laying a 
hand shining with jewels on Frank’s 
arm, in a way that I thought very un- 
necessarily coquettish. ‘You are the 
same old Frank Arbuthnot.” 

“And you are still Maria Spence ?” 

“Not quite. I have been the Sejiora 
Maria del Cavallino almost ever since 
the salt water washed out my preference 
for blonde heroes. Lopez (my husband) 
rescued and married me, and we have 
lived at Havana for five years. You 
might have known it long ago if you 
had ever cared to visit my mother, or 
to make any inquiries after you had 
comfortably drowned me in your own 
mind.” 

Frank missed the look which was 
meant to be both reproachful and be- 
witching as he hastened forward to meet 
his aunt. 

The sefiora walked behind me for a 
few steps. ‘I wanted to see,” she said, 
“whether you really have eyes in the 
back of your head, and I have to ask 
absolution for two sins against you: 
first, for looking in at your window, and 
again for a prolonged stare in the the- 
atre last week. You turned so pale that 
I knew you thought me one risen from 
the dead.” 

She fell on her knees on a convenient 
little hillock and held my hand while I 
promised to forgive her. I might have 
believed in the sorrow she expressed 
for my fright if she had not chosen the 
moment for her tableau when Frank 
and her mother and a Byronic-looking 
man, masked by a portentous beard, 
were all watching us from the steps of 
the house. 

“TI longed to see what manner of wo- 
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man had comforted Frank for my loss, 
and I was too much piqued by his in- 
difference as regarded any further news 
of my fate to let him know of my rescue. 
We were driving through your place 
just at dusk that evening, and the day 
before I had met Mrs. Otis at the sea- 
shore. She is an old friend of mine, 
and she told me of the easy entrance I 
could make through her hedge. I meant 
to ring the bell, and inquire my way to 
some other house, but the temptation to 
look in at the window was too much 
for me to resist.” 

Her airs and graces so stultified me 
that I scarcely answered her at all, and 
she probably thought me a very tame 
piece of womanhood. 

Don Lopez understood very little Eng- 


lish, and looked so ready to spring at 


once from his ambush of black beard, 
which hid him nearly to the eyes, that 
he made me more nervous still. Frank 
was not quite at his ease either, and we 
came away as soon as the barest polite- 
ness would permit. 

We were rushing homeward on the 
night train when Frank said, mischiev- 
ously, “Will you ever be jealous of 
Cousin Maria again ?”’ 

“I never was jealous of her. I deny 
it with scorn, but she might be charm- 
ing if she could once lay aside her coat- 
ing of affectation.” 

“Take that away and there would be 
nothing left of her. If Don Lopez likes 
it, it’s all one to me. She has at least 
gathered more resemblance to flesh and 
blood in these last years.” 

“She still looks ghostly enough to 
have made me wretched for a year, 
nevertheless. It was she who looked 
in at our window and appeared to me 
in the theatre.” 

‘Just like her,”’ muttered Frank. 

“And I recognized her from the pic- 
ture, and took it for a warning of death 
or worse. I will never be so silly again.”’ 

“And you kept the secret from me!”’ 
said Frank, throwing himself into a 
stagestruck attitude. (I believe he will 


never get over the idea that this world 
Vor. VII.—12 





is a blind asylum, in which no one has 
eyes but himself.) “I too have some 
good news, but it will keep;” and not 
the most energetic pumping on my 
part could induce him to explain his 
meaning. 

As I entered our own gate the boy 
appeared at the long window, rampant 
with delight, and half hidden behind 
him was Carrie, smiling at me through 
tears. I held her in my arms for many 
minutes with a feeling too deep for 
words. I had to put her away and 
stroke her hair, which was arranged in 
the old exquisite fashion, before I could 
even look at the boy. 

“That’s my good news,” said Frank, 
“but I wanted to be sure that you would 
not mistake her for another ghost.”’ 

Curiosity came to the surface after a 
while, and mother explained that Car- 
rie’s recovery had been as sudden as 
her seizure. With the return of reason 
she told at once what had been the 
cause. She had gone out in her little 
row-boat alone in the middle of the day: 
the sun in the heavens and its reflection 
in the water gave her a severe pain in 
her head, and before she could tell what 
had befallen her her reason fled. 

Aunt Cassandra had found the path 
of duty led to our house just at this 
time, lest we should be too unreason- 
ably happy. 

“You must not think, Adelaide,” she 
said, crooking her little finger at me as 
she raised a cup of tea to her lips, ‘‘be- 
cause your one trouble is gone, that 
you will never have any more. People 
have to eat a brown loaf to every white 
one in this life.” 

“I have been gnawing at a brown 





loaf of my own for a year, but when the 
whitest loaf in the world is held to my 
very lips, I believe in eating it thank- 
fully, as St. Paul bade the Corinthians, 
asking no questions for conscience’ 
sake.” 

“Amen!” said mother, reverently ; 
and Aunt Cassandra, stooping suddenly 
to kiss the boy, left a tear glistening on 
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ENRY JOHN TEMPLE was the 
son of Henry, second Viscount 
Palmerston, and Miss Mee, daughter 
of a respectable Dublin tradesman, 
whose beauty and accomplishments are 
said to have adorned the station to 
which she was raised. That she was 
no common woman may be inferred 
not only from what in Great Britain 
would be deemed the condescending 
love of her husband, but also from the 
reverent affection of her son. On her 
death, in 1805, three years subsequent 
to that of his father, he wrote to a friend 
that she was the model of every human 
excellence. It can scarcely be doubted 
that such a mother must have exercised 
a most beneficial influence on such a 
disposition as his, and that the very in- 
feriority of her social position had an 
excellent effect in expanding his sym- 
pathies and teaching him that although 
he was a lord he was alsoa man. His 
father was an accomplished gentleman, 
who represented several English con- 
stituencies in Parliament, although an 
Irish peer, and served for a time as one 
of the junior lords of the Admiralty. 
Henry John was born on the 2oth of 
October, 1784. Some of his earliest 
years were passed in Italy, to which the 
artistic tastes of his father led him at 
various times. Harrow had the honar 
of preparing him for college, and thus 
maintaining its celebrity for producing 
statesmen. It was the fashion of the 
day, however, for young men to take 
the University of Edinburgh as an in- 
termediate preparation for that of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, and to that institution 
he repaired. He lived in the family of 
Dugald Stewart, whose lectures on po- 
litical economy and moral philosophy 
were the principal nutriment of his 
mind, and laid, as he says himself, the 
foundation of whatever useful know- 
ledge .and intellectual habits he pos- 
sessed. Stewart describes him, in a let- 
ter to the gentleman who introduced 





him, as a youth of uncommon talents, 
to which all possible justice was done 
by assiduous application, and in point 
of temper and conduct everything his 
friends could wish. 

In 1803 he went to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he maintained his 
high reputation in such a way as to" 
prompt his private tutor, Dr. Outram, 
to induce him to stand for the univer- 
sity when a new member of the House 
of Commons had to be chosen in con- 
sequence of the death. of Mr. Pitt. He 
did so, although he was only just of . 
age and had not taken his degree. 
Success, however, did not reward the 
attempt. In November, 1806, he stood 
for Horsham, again unsuccessfully, but 
soon afterward was appointed by the 
duke of Portland, then premier, one of 
the junior lords of the Admiralty. He 
then tried Cambridge a second time, 
and came within three of being elected, 
On his failure there he was offered a 
seat for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight, 
a borough of Sir Leonard Holmes, on 
condition that he would never set foot 
in the place, so jealous was the worthy 
patron lest any attempt should be made 
to create a new interest in his political 
property. Thus, like Burke, Canning, 
and so many other eminent men, he 
owed his first opportunity of distinction 
to the rottenness which has been so 
often and so earnestly defended as the 
ripener of celebrity and usefulness. 
There was undoubtedly a soul of good 
in it as in every other thing evil, but 
the tree is not to be judged by the single 
apple, but by the aggregate appleism 
thereof. A few speeches from young 
Burkes and Cannings now-a-days will 
put them into Parliament quite as easily 
as private favoritism, with its attendant 
servitude. Political waters are surer 
than ever of finding their level, though 
it may not be denied that a great deal 
of mud is brought up by the elevating 
process. 
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That Lord Palmerston was not un- 
trained for the great council wherein he 
sat so long and played so conspicuous 
a part is proved by a journal which he 
commenced in June, 1806, and carried 
on till the formation of the Portland 
ministry, and in which his observations 
on the doingsof the period are full of in- 
terest and value. Those which he makes 
on the policy of Napoleon, who, he says, 
instead of concealing his projects in 
order to take his enemies by surprise, 
published them purposely beforehand, 
in order that the world, being accus- 
tomed to expect them, might not be 
shocked when he executed them, are, 
says Sir Henry Bulwer, both shrewd 
and profound. “His description of the 
Prussian campaign, memorable for the 
defeat at Jena, is well and graphically 
written; his remarks on the death of 
Fox are, for one who was so ardent 
an admirer of Fox’s great rival, liberal 
and impartial; his accounts of the dif- 
ferent election contests are interesting 
as describing the parliamentary man- 
ners of the times; and his review of the 
conduct of the Whigs in the quarrel 
with George III., which ended by their 
dismissal—though evidently that of a 
Tory partisan—is an able and consid- 
erate statement for so young and de- 
cided an opponent.” That the policy 
alluded to of Napoleon I., however suc- 
cessful in his case, was not so judicious 
in the case of Napoleon III., is pretty 
evident from the present positions of 
Prussia and France. Had the ex-em- 
peror been somewhat more reticent in 
regard to the boundary of the Rhine, 
he might not have so forearmed the 
forewarned Bismarck as to cause his 
removal from the banks of the Seine to 
those of “the exulting and abounding 
river,” by whose waters he may well 
weep as he sits down. Let him not dip 
his hands in its waves if he would not 
incarnadine them from source to sea, in 
the vain hope to wash out the damned 
spot by which they are made one red. 
The game was not unsuccessfully played 
when he frightened the Austrian min- 
ister on the memorable first of January 
in the Tuileries, where, being a host, 
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he ought to have been at least civil. 
The brutal rudeness of the uncle on a 
similar occasion was comparatively lost 
in the blaze of his greatness, and he 
had not had the same opportunities of 
learning better as had been enjoyed by 
the nephew. It may fairly be asserted 
that neither of them can be called a 
gentleman in the true sense of the word, 
and that they both alike verify the dic- 
tum of La Fontaine ( a potentate worth 
a wilderness of princes) that “Jamais 
un lourdaud, quoiqu’il fasse, ne sauroit 
passer pour galant.’”’ To strike a man 
when he is down is certainly not chival- 
ric. But there are prostrations so de- 
served that human nature cannot re- 
strain an exulting shout, especially when 
their retributive justice is denied by the 
victim. When the picture of Napoleon 
in a palace writing apologies of his 
criminal egotism and imbecility, and 
feasting on the cookery of the Queen’s 
Own, is contrasted with that of the mil- 
lions who made him what he was, and 
whom he has brought to anguish in cas- 
tle and cottage and hut, one can feel 
justified in the utterance of even a hiss 


instead of applause at what is described 
as his edifying equanimity and fortitude. 
It is not so hard to rough it, as the cock- 
ney declared, when you have plenty of 


cold partridge and champagne. Less 
of fortitude would be more becoming 
in the author of so much woe. The 
sob of Augustus for his legions has had 
no derogatory echo in history, and the 
atrocious soul of Cato is only palliated 
by his innocence of crime. The ex- 
emperor had better be exhibited as a 
Niobe in pantaloons than as the com- 
fortable captive and patient philosopher 
of WilhelmshGhe. 

Palmerston’s account in his diary of 
the campaign which culminated so dis- 
astrously for the Prussians at Jena might 
almost be reversed to describe that 
which! shivered the French empire at 
Sedan, so completely does the whirligig 
of time bring its revenges: ‘‘ The force 
on each side was nearly equal, amount- 
ing to about one hundred and twenty 
thousand men: the two armies had for 
some time been near each other, dut 
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the Prussians were so destitute of intelli- 
gence that they did not know where the 
French were till a day or two before the 
action ; and two days before the battle 
ten thousand French penetrated be- 
tween the centre and left wing of the 
Prussians, got to Naumburg in their 
rear, and burnt their magazines.” So 
much for having Napoleon I. at the 
head of the French army instead of 
Napoleon III.!—so much for the gen- 
eralissimo of the Prussians being a duke 
of Brunswick instead of a Von Moltke! 
What a tribute to the supremacy of 
special genius! It isn’t your “thinking 
bayonets,” but your thinking brains, that 
win the field. An ounce of the latter is 
worth tons of the former; and /here is 
the misfortune of war for a republic, 
habituating as it does the people to the 
idea of individual sway; creating a 
morbid desire in the mass to be con- 
trolled in peaceful politics by the same 
intellectual prepotence which had ruled 
in triumphant battle, in total forgetful- 
ness of the fact that “one science only 
can one genius fit,” and that he who 
may shine with brightest lustre in one 
especial sphere is almost sure to eclipse 
himself in another where the conditions 
of success are essentially different. It 
is interesting to note the fact that the 
uncle was fighting to establish the very 
Rhenish Confederacy which has been a 
main instrument of the overthrow of the 
nephew. 

Another sentence from the diary, 
about the action of the British ministers 
of the period with regard to their bor- 
ough seats, is instructive if not edify- 
ing: “They purchased seats from their 
friends at a low price, making up the 
deficiency probably by appointments 
and promotions; and these seats they 
afterward sold out at the average mar- 
ket price to men who promised them 
support, and with the difference they 
carried on their contested elections.”’ 
This neat operation his lordship quietly 
calls ‘very politic and ingenious,” as if 
its moral aspects were quite beneath 
notice; from which it may be inferred 
that political matriculation is useful in 
proportion as it makes the student an 
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efficient master of arts. What protean 
shapes doth the corruption of politics 
assume! And, as our American house 
is not exclusively of granite, the fewer 
stones thrown from it at other edifices 
the greater the safety of its inmates. 
The diary also furnishes a pleasant proof 
of the amenities of the fine old English 
gentleman in the good old election strug- 
gles: ‘Two ladies, friends of Wode- 
house, the opponent of Windham at 
Norfolk in November, 1806, having ap- 
peared every day in a barouche and 
four at the hustings with his colors, the 
friends of Windham determined to drive 
them away, and accordingly put two 
women-of-the-town in another barouche, 
decorated with the same ribbons, and 
drove them alongside the carriage of 
the ladies.”” One “friend of Windham”’ 
was the great landholder of the county, 
Mr. Coke, afterward earl of Leicester, 
and Windham himself was the model 
Bull of the epoch. Who will assert that 
there has been no improvement, and 
that our contemporaries are not superior 
to their forefathers, in manners at least, 
if not in morals? 

The maiden speech of Palmerston 
was on the Danish expedition, which 
was the great subject of debate at the 
beginning of the session in 1808. It 
was composed with care, and in the 
parts which he had committed to mem- 
ory was spoken with ease; but in others 
there was that hesitation and super- 
abundance of gesture which were per- 
ceptible to the last in his oratory when 
unprepared. On the whole, however, 
it was a success, and he himself was 
not dissatisfied. In a letter to his sister 
Elizabeth he says that his friends were 
so obliging as to say he had not talked 
much nonsense in the half hour he was 
on his legs. He tells her also that 
Canning’s speech was very brilliant and 
convincing, lasting near three hours, 
and carrying the House with him 
throughout; whilst neither Windham 
nor Whitbread were as good as usual, 
but better than Ponsonby, who was as 
dull as might be expected in a squat gen- 
tleman prolific in commonplaces. The 
action of the British government in the 
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matter, which brought such vituperation 
on its head, may be thought to find am- 
ple vindication in two letters in the re- 
cently-published correspondence of Na- 
poleon I., which clearly prove that Den- 
mark was being coerced by him into 
hostilities with Great Britain, and that 
the latter very wisely took time by the 
forelock. ‘ 

Not long after his first speech, when 
the quarrel between Mr. Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh had produced a change 
of ministry, he was offered by the new 
premier, Mr. Percival, the post of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Such an offer 
to a man only twenty-five years of age, 
so soon after his entry into Parliament, 
is sufficient indication of the high re- 
pute he had secured. A still stronger 
proof of his intelligence is afforded by 
his refusal of the offer after due reflec- 
tion and consultation. He accepted, 
however, the office of secretary at war, 
and was elected member from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, which he had 
twice before essayed to represent, so 
that he made a substantial addition to 
his position. ‘‘ He was also in a fore- 
most post in that great fight which was 
waging between the universal tyranny 
of Napoleon and the spirit of liberty 
which still defied him in Great Britain.” 
His public duties, however, did not pre- 
vent him from “ going in for life at every 
corner of it,” for he was as much a man 
about town as the idlest swell of the 
day. His letters at this period show 
that playing whist, and drinking punch, 
and shooting birds, and flying with 
fashionable folly came quite as genially 
to him as making speeches on the war 
estimates and arranging the interior de- 
tails of his office. In one of his epistles 
is the following evidence that the House 
of Commons is occasionally supplied 
with material that would do no dis- 
credit to the House of Representatives 
in its palmiest moments: “ We had last 
night a most extraordinary display of 
folly, coarseness and vulgarity from 
Fuller, who, because Sir John Anstruth- 
er, chairman of the committee, would 
not take notice of him when he several 
times attempted to rise in order to put 
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some very gross and absurd questions 
to Lord Chatham, flew out into such a 
passion, and swore and abused the 
chairman and the House to such a de- 
gree, that it became at last necessary to 
commit him to custody. As he went 
out he shook his fist at the Speaker, and 
said he was a d——d insignificant little 
puppy, and, snapping his fingers at him, 
said he did not care ‘fat for him or the 
House either. He is now amusing him- 
self with the sergeant-at-arms, and I 
think was very lucky in not being sent 
to Newgate or the Tower.’”’ Strong 
men have lived before our Agamem- 
nons—stronger indeed, when they dared 
to brave the terrors of the two formida- 
ble fortresses mentioned by his lordship. 
What would be the effect of establish- 
ments of the sort at Washington? The 
towers of Julius may be the lasting 
shame of London, but they have prob- 
ably prevented more than one lasting 
shame of Parliament, and so far may 
have compensated for the foul and mid- 
night murders with which they have 
been fed. 

Palmerston’s first speech on the army 
estimates was a complete success. 
Windham and Whitbread, as well as 
other members of the Opposition, ex- 
tolled it as highly as did the political 
friends of the orator. Perspicuity and 
information, the best merits of a dis- 
course of the kind, were its prevailing 
characteristics, whilst its careful prepa- 
ration had a favorable effect both on its 
argumentative force and its delivery. 
Whilst holding this secretaryship he 
had a controversy with Sir David Dun- 
das, the commander-in-chief, about the 
limits of their offices, in which he ex- 
hibited that happy combination of the 
suaviter in modo and fortiter in re 
which carried him successfully through 
so many difficulties, and which in this 
case enabled him to prevent the entire 
subordination of the civil to the military 
authority, always and everywhere en- 
croaching and aggressive. 

The ministry of Percival was termi- 
nated by the melancholy death of that 
statesman, May 11, 1812, and was suc- 
ceeded by that of Lord Liverpool. In 
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this administration Palmerston contin- 
ued to hold the secretaryship at war for 
fifteen years, making effective speeches 
when his place obliged him to speak, 
without going out of the beaten track 
of his office, except on one occasion, 
when he delivered an eloquent oration 
in support of Mr. Grattan’s measure for 
Catholic emancipation. The line, how- 
ever, which he took was cautious. He 
did not assert that the state had no right 
to exclude Catholics from its affairs, but 
in this case he contended that the state 
imperiled itself by the measures it 
adopted for its security. In one of the 
debates in the House (1816) he tried a 
fall with that terrible athlete, Henry 
Brougham, in which he was not thrown. 
Brougham had made one of the power- 
ful but discursive harangues with which 
he used to overawe the Treasury bench, 
and his sarcasm did not spare the sec- 
retary at war. In reply, the latter said, 
with his usual undisturbed and half-care- 
less air, “‘The honorable and learned 
member has made an accusation which 
I certainly cannot retort upon that hon- 


orable gentleman himself—namely, ¢hat 
he very seldom troubles the House with 


his observations. I, at all events, will 
abstain from all declamation, and from 
any dissertation on the Constitution, 
and confine myself to the business at 
present on hand—the army estimates 
of the current year.” Palmerston bore 
a strong resemblance in one respect to 
the famous member from South Caro- 
lina who was born insensible to fear, 
and against whom, after he had hurled 
foul scorn at Great Britain, of which 
diplomatic complaint was made, Mr. 
Webster suggested that Her Majesty’s 
government should at once declare war 
if they were thirsting for revenge. 

On the 18th of April, 1818, a mad- 
man, Lieutenant Davies, fired a pistol 
at Lord Palmerston as he was going up 
the stairs of the War Office, and slight- 
ly wounded him above the hip. An 
accidental turn of his body, it is said, 
prevented the ball taking a fatal direc- 
tion. At this period Palmerston had 
assumed an almost independent posi- 
tion in politics. He really did seem to 
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place all his glory in moderation, and 
to be “not quite a Whig and yet not 
quite a Tory,” like the statesman ‘im- 
mortalized by Pope. He was not an 
adherent either of Canning, Lord Eldon 
or Lord Liverpool, the three conflicting 
chiefs of the Tories, any more than he 
was of the opposite leaders, with whom 
he agreed upon thg Catholic question, 
whilst differing from them on other im- 
portant points. In 1825, however, when 
he again came forward as a candidate 
for Cambridge University, by which he 
had been several times returned as a 
friend to Catholic emancipation, and 
the government of Lord Liverpool did 
not support him as he deemed it their 
duty to do (that government having 
been formed on the understanding that 
the Catholic question was to be an open 
one), he was so indignant that he told 
his lordship that if he was beat he would 
quit it. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘was the first 
decided step toward a breach between 
me and the Tories, and they were the 
aggressors: Liverpool acted as he al- 
ways did to a friend in personal ques- 
tions—shabbily, timidly, ill.”” He was 
not beat, however, and retained his 
place not only until the death of Lord 
Liverpool, but under the premiership 
of his lordship’s successors, Mr. Can- 
ning and Lord Goderich. With Can- 
ning he evidently sympathized more 
than with any other of the magnates of 
the day, and after the death of that 
illustrious man he enrolled himself in 
the party which represented his princi- 
ples and consisted of his friends. With 
them he joined the new government of 
the duke of Wellington in 1828, and 
with them soon after he retired, the 
liberal Tories not yet having become 
congenial colleagues of the moderate 
Whigs, as the Canningites might then 
have been almost styled. Though they 
did not favor an extensive suffrage, and 
‘did favor the existence of a powerful 
and wealthy landed aristocracy, still 
they tolerated an extended suffrage, 
opposed the pretensions of aristocratic 
pride to exclusive power, and defended 
their adherence to the existing parlia- 
mentary Constitution, on the plea that 
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this Constitution brought practically the 
best men, poor and rich, and of almost 
every station, into the House of Com- 
mons. They also patronized constitu- 
tional opinions abroad, and adopted, 
though not without reservations, the 
doctrines of free trade and the with- 
drawal of religious qualifications for 
political functions. The chiefs of the 
Canningites were Huskisson, Palmer- 
ston, Dudley and Grant. When the 
first resigned, or rather was made to re- 
sign by the duke of Wellington, who 
had no fondness for him, they all left 
the cabinet with him. Curious and in- 
teresting is the account given by Palm- 
erston in his journal of the pourpar- 
lers which terminated in that result. 
Lord Dudley, in particular, was very 
loth to yield the foreign secretaryship, 
“in which he had done incomparably 
well, surprising all those who only knew 
him by seeing him abstracted in society 
or muttering to himself while chinking 
his sovereigns ;” but political sod/esse 
obliged, and he went out, probably vitu- 
perating Huskisson in private as much 
as Sheridan publicly did Fox-for the In- 
dia Bill, which drove him, by its failure, 
from office. Dudley, to be sure, did not 
wish to stay for the same pecuniary rea- 
son as actuated the oratorical wit, for 
he said he would give twice the value 
of his salary to remain, for the mere 
pleasure of the occupation, which doubt- 
less condensed his erratic faculties, so to 
speak, and to a certain extent remedied 
his natural absence of mind, of which 
such ludicrous stories are told. Palmer- 
ston’s speech explanatory of his resig- 
nation was very successful, ‘ because 
on the one hand it gave the most per- 
fect satisfaction to Huskisson and his 
friends, who thanked me very sincerely 
for what I had said, and on the other 
hand all the friends of the government 
praised it for being temperate, though, 
as they said, manly and gentlemanlike.”’ 

It was as secretary at war that Palm- 
erston sat in the cabinet of the duke; 
but it is worth mentioning that he had 
been twice previously offered the gov- 
ernor-generalship of India—first by 
Lord Liverpool, and then by Mr. Can- 
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ning. He had no desire, however, to 
expatriate himself even for so glittering © 
a prize, and still less to leave the arena 
where he knew his greenest and pleas- 
antest laurels were to be won. Can- 
ning’s object was to get him out of the 
way, on account of the king’s dislike to 
him, which was one of the highest com- 
pliments he ever received. ““Some weeks 
afterward,” he says, “Canning sent for 
me again to say he had a proposition to 
make to me, which he should not have 
thought of but that the king had said 
he knew that it was just the thing I 
should like, and that was to go as gov- 
ernor to Jamaica. I laughed so heartily 
that I observed Canning looked quite 
put out, and I was obliged to grow se- 
rious again.” Much potency must there 
be in kingship when it could induce such 
a lion as the real “Great George”’ to 
bray in the style described. No wonder 
he was put out by the hilarity of his 
auditor, as he could scarcely have felt 
much exhilarated when he made the 
proposal which so tickled the laughing 
lord. Palmerston was also offered the 
lead of the House of Commons, which 
he would not take, saying, “There are 
very few things indeed in this world 
which I should so much dislike, even if 
I felt that I was fit for it; but in various 
ways I should be quite unequal to it.” 
This is a curious bit of self-depreciation 
by one who became the most successful 
leader the House has ever known. 
Palmerston remained out of office un- 
til the administration of Earl Gray. In 
the interval he made a visit to Paris, and 
his letters from that capital are full of 
interesting accounts of conversations 
with Pozzo di Borgo, Baron Louis, Tal- 
leyrand, etc., etc.: ‘“‘I dined at Fla- 
hault’s yesterday, and met Sebastiani 
and Talleyrand : the latter seems sunk 
and broken, and said but little; the 
former is a self-sufficient, consequential 
coxcomb.”’ “I dined at Pozzo’s yester- 
day with a small and select party of 
jifty, and the whole thing as well man- 
aged and arranged as it could have been 
for five.’ How different the Paris of 
1829 was from that of 1871 (still extant 
at the last accounts) !— The frost still 
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continues and the cold is considerable ; 
for among the improvements, that of 
making doors and windows to shut has 
not happened ; and then such a country 
as the streets of Paris to go across !— 
over hills and down dales and across 
brooks you go: they are like a model 
of Switzerland almost, or rather like a 
model of a sea after a storm, and be- 
fore the swell has gone down.” Here 
is another sentence decidedly illustra- 
tive of the mutability of human affairs : 
““As Miss Berry said last night, it isa 
joke to talk of danger to Europe from 
Prussia: if any exists, it is from France 
it is to be feared.’’ What was a joke 
then is certainly no joke now—e nuge 
in seria ducunt, as the French have 
thoroughly ascertained. 

In the month of March, 1829, Palm- 
erston made a speech upon Catholic 
affairs which had great success: “I 
have had so many civil things said to 
me about it by persons whose judgment 
is valuable, and who could have no 
motive for saying much more than they 
thought, that I have been very much 
gratified.” In June of the same year 
he made another speech, on foreign 
affairs, which was also very successful. 
Its main object was “to let the govern- 
ment see that they were not to suppose 
they could have their own way entirely 
in foreign affairs; and this he did by 
comments on their objectionable policy 
about Russia, Turkey, Greece and Por- 
tugal in his usual trenchant and prac- 
tical style. “What will appear,’ says 
Sir H. Bulwer, “extraordinary to many 
who knew Lord Palmerston in after 
years as the most staunch protector of 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
and the most resolute opponent of Rus- 
sian ambition, is the fervor with which 
at this time he advocated the interests 
of Greece, and the indifference with 
which he seemed to regard the advance 
of a Russian army to Constantinople. 
He was a generous champion of the 
country which had inherited so great a 
name, and did not believe that any 
temporary success of the Russian arms 
would effect any great or permanent 
diminution of the sultan’s power; and 
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Russia had pledged herself at the com- 
mencement of her campaign not to 
make any extensive conquests.” With 
what clearness and keenness of vision 
Palmerston looked at foreign troubles 
may be judged from the way in which 
he predicts, in a letter from Paris, the 
results of any violation of the Charte 
by Charles X.: “If the king were for 
the first time in his life to carry his ob- 
stinacy up to the very hour of trial, in- 
stead of dropping it, as he has always 
done hitherto, the night before, and if 
he was backed by a courageous and des- 
perate ministry, who were mad enough 
to bear the storm, not of public but of 
national feeling, then and in that case 
the result would probably be a change 
of name in the inhabitant of the Tui- 
leries, and the duke of Orleans might 
be invited to step over the way from 
the Palais Royal; but as to any other 
change, it is out of the question. There 
are too many millions of proprietors of 
land and funds in France to let it be 
possible that anything should happen 
endangering the safety of either one 
property or the other.’’ He also says: 
“It is quite astonishing how every 
Frenchman you meet raves about ‘nos 
frontiéres,’ and declares he would cut 
off his two hands to get back the Rhine, 
Alps and Pyrenees as boundaries: all 
this, however, is mere froth and vanity.” 
Not so vain and frothy, either, consid- 
ering that the Rhine is the only part of 
the programme unaccomplished, and 
that it too might have been accomplish- 
ed but for the madness with which those 
are afflicted whom Heaven is resolved 
to destroy. 

In July, 1830, overtures were made 
to Palmerston by the duke of Welling- 
ton to join the government. The for- 
mer refused unless his principal polit- 
ical friends were invited also. The duke 
replied that he might find room for two 
of them, “but that it was not so easy to 
get people out of a cabinet as to put 
them in.” The failure of the negotia- 
tion, however, turned on Palmerston’s 
declaration that he and his friends would 
vote for reform in Parliament—a decla- 
ration sufficient to show that the colors 
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of the Canningites had changed with 
the times. The truth is, all reforms are 
matters of the moment. Fruit of any 
kind plucked and eaten before ripe is 
sure to have unpleasant effects on all 
sorts of stomachs, political as well as 
physical. 

In the autumn of 1831 the cabinet of 
the duke gave place to that of Earl 
Gray, and Palmerston became secretary 
of foreign affairs, receiving the seals at 
a moment when the policy of Europe 
was assuming a new aspect. The three 
glorious days in Paris had produced 
political earthquakes in all directions, 
which were shaking off crowns and un- 
settling governments in a way to per- 
plex the whole Continent with fear of 
change. The first question with which 
the new secretary had to deal was that 
of Belgium, where the people had risen 
against the despotism of Holland, and 
destroyed the union into which they had 
been coerced by the Congress of Vien- 
na. This was a vital question for Great 
Britain. Her object in uniting the two 
countries had been to secure an effect- 
ive defence against an enemy possess- 
ing the long line of coast by which her 
shores had been hostilely confronted 
during the reign of Napoleon. It would 
not do, therefore, to let Belgium be ab- 
sorbed by France —a consummation 
devoutly desired, as was well known, 
by the latter. Negotiations, according- 
ly, were at once begun to put the mat- 
ter on a satisfactory footing by giving 
to Belgium a separate existence. Being 
a small and weak nation, of course she 
had no right to do with herself as she 
pleased, the reason of the strongest be- 
ing naturally and necessarily the best. 
The five high and mighty powers, there- 
fore, of Russia, Prussia, Austria, France 
and England set to work to do what 
was best for their interests in the busi- 
ness, and, after adequate negotiation 
and squabbling and protocolling, con- 
cocted an arrangement by which the 
independence of Belgium under an 
Anglo-Teuton king and Gallic queen 
was secured in the persons of Leopold 
of Coburg and Clermont and a daughter 
of Louis Philippe. It is amusing to read 
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the private correspondence of Palmer- 
ston upon this subject with his ambas- 
sador at Paris, Lord Granville, to see 
how coolly and quietly it was assumed 
to be both the right and the duty of 
giants to take care of dwarfs, and how 
strongly the giants then felt the obliga- 
tion of correcting the dwarfs when the 
latter made aught like a recalcitrant 
wriggle. The world may be governed 
with little wisdom, but not with little 
bullying. “Your size protects you,” 
said a diminutive gentleman to a colos- 
sal competitor by whom he had been 
insulted, and doubtless poor petty Bel- 
gium would have made the same con- 
temptuous remark to her enormous 
friends. That she would have taken 
France, at the time, for better or worse, 
if she had had her own way, there can 
be but little doubt ; but she was obliged 
to remain mistress of herself, that heri- 
tage of woe (as spinsters sometimes 
think), in order to keep Messrs. Crapeau 
and Bull from an immediate and infuri- 
ate tussle. 

For that single blessedness, in which 
she must now so rejoice when she con- 
templates the lamentable condition of 
her coveted lord, she was mainly in- 
debted to Palmerston. The correspond- 
ence alluded to shows with what vigorous 
determination and masterly tact he ac- 
complished the object which he deemed 
so vital to his country. Although Tal- 
leyrand was his opponent, and exerted 
all his skill to secure at least Luxem- 
bourg for France, he abated not a jot 
of his pretensions, caviling on the ninth 
part of a hair when necessary to prevent 
the least encroachment, and sticking 
with unwavering firmness to the position 
which, with the most candid clearness, 
he had originally defined. Never was 
what we delight in calling ‘“ backbone” 
more strikingly exhibited, or the advan- 
tage of having the right man in the right 
place, in which we do zof delight. “If 
you want Belgium, you must fight for it. 
Can you get it if you do?” That was the 
proposition and that the query on which 
he took his stand, and on which he 
stood until the government of France 
became fully convinced that discretion 
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was the better part of valor, however 
anxious it was not only to increase the 
national domain, but thereby to strength- 
en its hold upon the national feeling— 
that immemorial desire which to France 
has been the source of so much glory 
and so much woe. When Leopold was 
fairly seated on his new throne he wrote 
to Palmerston, saying: ‘It gives me the 
sincerest pleasure to be able to thank 
you for the honest and vigorous line of 
policy which you have adopted in the 
present complicated state of European 
affairs : it is impossible to adopt a more 
honorable, straightforward line of policy 
than you do.’’ Such eulogy has its 
weight when coming from the most 
honorable and straightforward of sove- 
reigns—one who much better deserved 
the epithet of “ King Honestman” than 
the monarch on whom it has been so 
gratuitously bestowed, and who, on the 
strength of this good name, is applaud- 
ed for any and every robbery which his 
advisers may compel him to commit. 
During the negotiations relating to 
Belgium important events were taking 
place in other parts of Europe. The 
Polish revolution was put down by Rus- 
sia, and the nationality of Poland tram- 
pled under foot. Mehemet Ali, gov- 
ernor of Egypt, having overrun Syria, 
threatened Constantinople. In Ger- 
many the princes had combined to sup- 
press the liberties that had been granted 
to their subjects. In Italy, Austria had 
interfered to maintain the government 
of the Pope. Greece had obtained a 
sovereign, and a better frontier, pur- 
chased from the Porte. In these events 
England and Palmerston had played 
only a subordinate part; but in those 
which had occurred in Portugal and 
Spain, and which were materially in- 
fluencing the destinies of the Iberian 
peninsula, the English foreign secretary 
had much to say, and said it in such 
style as to secure his objects and win 
fresh laurels both at home and abroad. 
Englishmen were all beginning to be 
“proud of him,” and foreign Liberals 
to be fond of him, and foreign fogies to 
fear him. As we overheard one of these 
say, he was “le coin anguleux de I|’Eu- 
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rope”—a corner that no driver of old 
coaches could turn, no venerable soph- 
istry or consecrated subtlety could get 
round, It is pleasant to behold a work- 
man so up to his work—so clearly see- 
ing what his work is, so fully knowing 
how to do it, and doing it so quickly 
and completely in spite of even moun- 
tainous impediments. The onward 
movement of Europe was expedited by 
him as by no one else; and if any one 
deserves a statue from the friends of 
real, commonsensical freedom, it is this 
son of the British patrician and Dublin 
plebeian — the result of a crossing of 
breeds most significant of the advan- 
tages thereof. 

After being mainly instrumental in 
the expulsion of Don Miguel from Por- 
tugal and Don Carlos from Spain, he 
succeeded in making a quadruple alli- 
ance between those two countries and 
England and France, which effectually 
put an end to all the hopes of them- 
selves and their adherents. The fa- 
mous triple alliance by which his cele- 
brated ancestor, Sir William Temple, 
raised a more than brazen monument 
to himself whilst conferring inestimable 
benefit on his epoch, was not more im- 
portant or more exclusively its author’s 
work. “I carried it through the cabinet 
by a coup-de-main, taking them by sur- 
prise, and not leaving them time to 
make objections; but I was not equally 
successful with old Talley and the 
French government, for they have made 
objections in plenty—only, however, as 
to the form in which I had proposed to 
make them parties to the transaction, 
and not to the thing itself; but I have 
at last satisfied their vanity by giving 
them a proper place among us.”’ His 
lordship was not a little proud of this 
achievement: “I reckon this to be a 
great stroke. In the first place, it will 
settle Portugal, and go some way to 
settle Spain also; but, what is of more 
importance, it establishes an alliance 
between the states of the West which 
will serve as a powerful counterpoise to 
the Holy Alliance of the East. I should 
like to see Metternich’s face when he 
reads our treaty. . . . It was a capital 
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hit, and all my own doing.” One can- 
not but sympathize with this joyous, 
unaffected complacency, without a tinge 
of bluster or brag. The arch-Austrian’s 
face must have had very much the look 
at the moment designated of a chess- 
player’s when the knelling shout of 
“Mate!” salutes his ear. But as he 
did not fear the diluvial catastrophe as 
immediate, and did not care how soon 
it came “aprés lui,” his countenance 
doubtless soon recovered its calm. The 
two men to whom Palmerston seems to 
have had the greatest antipathy were 
Prince Metternich, the incarnation of 
Continental absolutism, and Lord Dur- 
ham, the embodiment of English radi- 
calism. The latter, however, was his 
favorite aversion, not only because the 
noble earl was of his own household, 
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and more nearly and frequently in his 
way, but because Palmerston was more 
hostile to despotic democracy than even 
to imperial despotism; and a radical 
lord was to him not a little of a traitor 
as well as a good deal of a fool. This 
personal dislike to Durham is ever and 
anon cropping out in his letters, and 
gives something of a zest to his general 








good-nature, which prompted him to 
such constant kindliness that he might 
have made an exclamation like that of 
Byron, recorded in the poet's diary: ‘I 
like Ward—by Mahomet, I believe I 
like everybody !’””—an_ exclamation 
which would have been much more ap- 
propriate in the Palmerstonian journal 
than in that of the ‘young gentleman 
of tumultuous passions,” as the inspired 
peer was described by an unfortunate 
Boniface whose hostelry he had discom- 
posed. 

The labors of Palmerston at this time 
must have been immense, and nothing 
but so sound a mind in so sound a body 








_could have performed them without 
either a physical or mental breakdown. 





He complains of them a little, only be- 

cause they interfered a little more with | 
his social pleasures than he relished. ! 
“T have not been,’’ he writes to his | 
brother, Sir William Temple, then min- | 
ister at Naples—‘I have not been toa | 


single party, except to Lord Grey's dip- 
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lomatic Sunday evenings, and have not 
yet put my nose into the opera-house : 
I keep very well, however.” He was 
also by no means neglectful of his pri- 
vate affairs, and communicates details 
in his delightful letters to Sir William 
about his doings on his estates, which 
show that, much as he may have ad- 
mired Mr. Pitt in his public capacity, 
he did not regard that statesman as his 
bright exemplar in domestic duties. He 
never allowed his servants to have it all 
their own way at home whilst he was 
spouting in Parliament or controlling 
matters abroad: “I was a week at 
Broadlands entirely by myself, and 
almost every day at F. O. boxes and 
Holme’s (his steward’s) accounts, which 
were all right; but I must part with 
Thresher, who spends his nights at the 
alehouse in order that the poachers may 
spend theirs in my covers. Conceive 
five guns killing sixteen pheasants in 
Yew Tree, and beating the whole wood 
thoroughly!’ When he would try to 
see “what the coverts yield”’ in his pre- 
serves, he evidently liked to bag as 
much game as he did in the great sport- 
ing field of the world. The good that 
he did in every way on his Irish estates, 
by improving not only his property, but 
also the condition, material and moral, 
of the poor bogtrotters of whom his ten- 
antry was chiefly composed, is an edi- 
fying instance of what enlightened pro- 
prietorship can accomplish, as well as 
of the truth of Madame Roland’s re- 
mark, that “leisure will always be found 
by persons who know how to employ 
their time: those who want time are the 
people who do nothing.” A quantum 
suff. of such landlords would have done 
almost as much for the finest peasantry 
of the earth as the disestablishment of 
both Church and State to the utmost 
limits if not of Fenian aspiration, at 
least of patriotic desire. 

In the summer of 1834, Lord Grey 
retired, and was succeeded in the pre- 
miership by Lord Melbourne, without 
affecting the position of the foreign sec- 
retary. In November, however, of the 
same year, he writes to his brother: 
“We are all out—turned out, neck and 
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crop. Wellington is prime minister, 
and we give up the seals to-morrow at 
St. James’ attwo. This attempt to re- 
install the Tories cannot possibly last: 
all I dread is the collateral effect of the 
storm by which they will be driven 
away. ... I am glad this did not hap- 
pen six months ago, as several ques- 
tions have since then been placed in a 
much better condition. Portugal is set- 
tled ; Spain is safe; Belgium cannot be 
ruined; but I wish we had gone on six 
or eight months longer, and then really 
I should not have been sorry to have 
some good long holidays.” 

The chief defect of Palmerston as a 
manager of men was what may be call- 
ed want of reverence. In his youth he 
bearded, as secretary at war, His Royal 
Highness and Illustrious Grace the duke 
of York; when serving in the cabinet 
of the duke of Wellington he never 
showed any disposition to give way to 
His Heroship as a superior mortal; and 
he treated M. de Talleyrand with the 
same want of peculiar deference. This 
last was almost one of those blunders 
which the famous and infamous French- 
man has branded as the worst of crimes. 
The old gentleman, with all his immense 
prestige, was treated by Palmerston—so 
said the Frenchmen attached to the 
French embassy—just as any M. Thom- 
as, if he had been named French am- 
bassador, would have been; and though 
he bore all marks of indifference with 
apparent imperturbability, he is report- 
ed to have felt them so deeply as to ad- 
vise his royal master not to neglect alli- 
ances with other powers than England. 
It is certain that after his retirement a 
change of tone in the general relations 
of the two countries was perceptible ; 
and young men who frequented Talley- 
rand’s salon in Paris began to say that 
it would never do to keep France @ /a 
vemorgue de la hautaine Angleterre. 
The destinies of nations hang on such 
slender threads that a statesman who 
neglects to wax any one of them as 
strongly as he can is so far amenable to 
censure ; but somehow one cannot help 
preferring the motion of a mastiff to 
that of a snake. To be all things to 
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all men is only possible to a saint or a 
scamp; and his lordship was neither 
one nor the other. He had what the 
French call the defects of his qualities, 
so that his elephantine characteristics in 
the way of strength were more remark- 
able than those of a more delicate de- 
scription. He could tear up a tree more 
easily than he could pick up a pin. “ Ni- 
hil est ab omne parte beatum.”” So he 
must bear his blame for deficiency in 
“booing ’’—for resembling not so much 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant as the illus- 
trious Irish ambassador who used to 
brag through the mouth of poor Power 
in days of yore that he had “pickled 
ould Saxony anyhow.” Moderation, 
however, in pickling is a desideratum 
in diplomacy. In that profession who 
peppers the highest is not always surest 
to please. 

It was in Spanish affairs that the 
weakening of the extente cordiale be- 
tween England and France was most 
to be regretted; but want of space pre- 
vents any farther allusion to them, new 
and interesting as are some of the reve- 
lations connected therewith, except to 
quote the Palmerstonian prediction in 
regard to the action of Louis Philippe: 
“France is putting herself in a false 
position, and at no distant time she will 
find her mistake.” 

That mistake the King of the Barri- 
cades certainly did find when he tried 
to raise upon them a turret of Spanish 
castleism, which brought the whole 
structure to the ground, burying him 
and his dynasty beneath its ruins, from 
which all their virtues and their efforts 
will hardly be able to extricate them, 
even with the aid of existing necessities 
in their unhappy land. Restorations, 
we may hope, are “played out” in 
France. 

The administration of Sir Robert 
Peel, which succeeded that of Lord 
Melbourne, and in which the duke of 
Wellington took Palmerston’s place, did 
not live long. In the interval between 
its birth and death Lord Palmerston 
went down to Hampshire to take the 
field and commence itinerant spouter 
at inn-meetings of freeholders, and to 
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ride about the country canvassing. This 
stumping campaign was undertaken to 
obtain the representation of the coun- 
ty, as he had lost his seat at Cambridge 
by advocating reform; but it was not 
successful. He got, however, a quiet 
seat in the borough which he never 
after left, and the name of which is in- 
separably connected with his own. The 
voters of Tiverton were certainly paid 
back with redundant interest by the 
member who so long represented them 
and made their existence so universally 
known. When Lord Melbourne re- 
sumed the reins of government, Palm- 
erston returned to his old place in the 
cabinet, and fought the famous battles 


with Thiers and against Guizot upon 
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the Turkish and Spanish questions, than 
which the history of diplomacy has few 
more interesting or more admirably con- 
tested. In the eleven years which in- 
tervened between 1830 and 1842 he 
kept up England as the great state, 
morally and materially, of Europe, 
always expressing her ideas and always 
maintaining her interests, and succeed- 
ing in two most difficult crises, without 
either abandoning a principle or desert- 
ing an ally. It is here that the second 
volume of Sir Henry Bulwer leaves him, 
and here, for the time, we also leave 
him, with the remark that if the biogra- 
pher is fortunate in his subject, the sub- 
ject is hardly less fortunate in his biog- 
rapher. R. M. WALSH. 





EASTERN 


I. CAIRO THE VICTORIOUS. 


AIRO is the gem of the East, the 

queen of Arabian life, the pivot 
now of progress for long-slumbering 
Egypt. The independence which the 
viceroy is silently achieving, the new 
course of trade through the Suez Canal, 
the vast wealth pouring in through 
improved agriculture, threaten serious 
changes to what has long remained the 
most Arabesque of large communities. 
Though so near Ethiopia, there is noth- 
ing Ethiopian in the manners, language, 
buildings, religion of Cairo: wherever 
the negro appears, in the past as in the 
present, it is as a servant doing his 
master’s bidding—as a stranger tarry- 
ing a while among native owners of the 
soil. Those tombs, carved and painted 
before the days of Hebrew patriarchs, 
present the Ethiopian as a stranger, as 
a captive: the formidable despots of 
the land who sit smiling in Theban stone 
are Asiatic, not African. As you ascend 
that fertile stream which makes Egypt, 
the First Cataract offers you another 
race—servants as they always have 
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been, and in a modified sense always 
will be—the most kind, contented, obe- 
dient, trustworthy, devoted servants, as 
the Turk believes, in the wide world; 
entrusted with supreme power over the 
harem even of the sultan; more con- 
fided in by the master than is his wife ; 
objects of envy to the native peasant 
driven by the government lash to till 
the soil for anybody’s benefit but his 
own. These Nubians are dyed in the 
wool, are the very essence of blackness : 
as a crowded cargo floats down the Nile 
not one copper-colored face is seen, not 
one straight hair, not one respectable 
nose. Hiving in the streets to-day, as 
carved upon the tombs of such immense 
antiquity, they are the genuine article, 
the farthest remove from the Caucasian, 
the difficult problem which our country 
is trying somehow to solve. 

The Nile resembles the Mississippi in 
the strange tricks it plays; undermin- 
ing one town, throwing another back 
toward the desert, sweeping away Man- 
faloot as Helena is being ruined by 
the Mississippi, leaving Cairo “the vic- 
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torious”’ two miles from its port. Bou- 
lak takes you on a little gray donkey 
over a wide, well-watered avenue, 
through rich market-gardens, among a 
crowd of creaking carts, poor pedestri- 
ans, gawky camels, and at intervals an 
omnibus or carriage, into a perfect lab- 
yrinth of narrow, crooked, mat-covered, 
nameless, filthy streets, where the sec- 
ond-story lattices nearly touch across 
the street; where the muezzin’s call to 
prayer, the whip-snap of the lank Ara- 
bian carriage-runner and the howl of a 
scavenger cur are the principal sounds; 
where the sentinel comfortably asleep 
at his post, the shopman .knecling in 
prayer among his goods, the husband 
flogging his wife in the street, the coffee- 
house swarming with recumbent guests, 
convince an American or Englishman 
that he has turned over a new leaf. 

As at Rome, the interest is twofold— 
the living and the dead: the modern 
Cairo, more ancient than most of the 
antiquity of Europe—the youngest city 
in Egypt being ten times as old as the 
oldest in America—and the ancient city 


of the Caliphs, changes one back into 
the depths of legend and fable. 

Among modern curiosities Cairo boasts 
the oldest existing mosque, probably 
because there are not newspaper cor- 
respondents to show how much greater 


is the age of Medina and Mecca. For 
the present we are content to swear by 
this, it is so simple, grand, imposing: 
an immense open court with cloisters 
all around it, two of whose pillars are 
said to have been whirled through the 
air from Mecca by a stroke of the Proph- 
et’s whip, while two others, standing 
close by, promise to crush any bad man 
who passes between them. Few travel- 
ers visit this twelve-hundred-years’ old 
mosque of Amran, and none have these 
pillars caught yet. Once a year service 
is held in its desolate area: the other three 
hundred and sixty-four days the mosque 
of Amran echoes neither to the Proph- 
et’s word from its reading-desk nor to 
the low hum of the believer's prayer 
from its crumbling pavement. 

The Hassan mosque can hardly be 
surpassed in the peculiar riches of the 
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Moslem sanctuary—not merely its fine 
exhibition of the Saracenic architecture, 
its pointed arch, graceful minaret, tur- 
baned tombstone, playful fountain, mag- 
nificent dome, but that here the poor 
man is ever welcome to pursue his trade 
in the outer court, and childhood to 
play its games, and the dove to crave 
an alms, and the pilgrim to bathe his 
feet in the clear, cool stream. With our 
ideas of sanctuary-consecration it is 
hard to realize a house of prayer where 
every man can stay as long as he 
pleases and do what he pleases—the 
tailor stitch, the pedestrian sleep, the 
unclean bathe and the pious pray. But 
so itis. The inner hall contains Sultan 
Hassan’s tomb, with an open Koran 
upon it. Again# a side wall stands the 
lofty reading-desk, reminding one of 
the New England pulpit of olden time. 
A stone shield, of three feet in diameter, 
making part of the wall, shows the size 
of the halfpenny loaf in this good mon- 
arch’s reign: the doors betray the gild- 
ing which once made this faded interior 
a blaze of light. To this, as to all the 
principal mosques, a school is attached, 
taught very significantly by a blind man, 
his chief business being to have the 
Koran committed to memory in a mo- 
notonous chant. What literary rever- 
ence the Turk has is concentrated upon 
his sacred book: learning with him be- 
gins and ends with it; and though we 
of the West cannot share his admira- 
tion, we cannot doubt it is sincere. As 
its best part is borrowed or imitated from 
our Scriptures, we feel a new motive for 
honoring that Word which has given all 
the life it boasts to a younger and more 
ambitious creed. 

But a far more beautiful Moslem tem- 
ple—the most beautiful, I think, in the 
world—is that of Mehemet Ali, at the 
citadel. It is a veritable holy ode writ- 
ten on stone leaves. Its whole immense 
area is lined with watered alabaster: 
near the door is the rug-covered monu- 
ment of this great ruler, where prayers 
are daily said for one who needed them 
much. But the superb height of the 
dome, the richly clustering columns, the 
airiness of the whole structure, as if it 
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were just springing with its whole bur- 
den of prayer up into the clear heaven 
of Egypt, inspired me more than the 
solemn heaviness of Strasburg Minster 
or the museum magnificence of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Perhaps it is because 
the Greek churches in the Orient are so 
dirty, so bedaubed, so repulsive that 
the mosque refreshed me unspeakably 
by its simple vastness, its undecorated 
grandeur, its cool atmosphere, its appa- 
rent spirituality in a service without 
candle, bell, organ or altar. Remem- 
bering that Islamism arose as a protest 
against the rampant idolatry of the East, 
that it entirely banished this foul pest 
from Arabia, that at this moment it is 
the best imitation of Christianity any- 
where known, and that for the time 
being the worshiper seems absorbed in 
spiritual communion with the Infinite 
One, I could not view this worship with- 
out respect, whether offered on the moist 
deck of my boat, amid the strange tu- 
mult of the bazaar, in the impressive 
silence of the mosque or in the pasha’s 
office at noonday. Business had to 
pause a while, the rain was not felt, the 
world was not known, that the created 
might be folded in by the Creator. 
Every faith must have its fanatics, 
and they very easily transform them- 
selves into hypocrites, having to main- 
tain the same show when the substance 
is gone. How far the dervish from an 
enthusiast has passed into an impostor 
it is hard to say; but the fatal change 
has begun: the fervor of the order has 
evidently chilled. Some of their col- 
leges I found deserted, their buildings 
everywhere look forlorn: stories are 
popularly credited very much to their 
discredit. Though attached to the 
mosques as a sort of monks, their ex- 
ercises are not what the old travelers 
found them, bloodthirsty, demoniac, ter- 
rific and almost suicidal, but more like 
those of the Shakers among ourselves, 
though I saw one fellow try to butt his 
head through a marble wall, and fall 
exhausted at last on the stone floor. 
This same Cairo citadel, whose out- 
look on the Pyramids, the Nile, the 
Caliphs’ tombs, the Libyan and Arabian 
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deserts, the two hundred thousand popu- 
lation, cannot well be surpassed, looked 
down once on a fearful tragedy indeed. 
The loftiest esplanade but one was the 
scene of the murder of the Mamelukes. 
Mehemet Ali had feasted them sumptu- 
ously, had dismissed them with every 
token of good-will: his princely hos- 
pitality was the Oriental pledge of safety. 
How intense their rage when they found 
themselves in a stone cage, to be shot 
down at leisure! The gate below and 
the gate above being closed at the same 
moment, they had to die ‘‘as the fool 
dies,” the victims of royal perfidy. One 
bey alone escaped. It seems incredible, 
but so it was. He leaped his horse down 
what is now eighty feet, killing the nobler 
animal, perhaps, of the two, but finding 
shelter at last in the vastness of the 
Desert. In this same citadel is a well 
of unknown age and vast depth, named 
after Joseph, having a wide driveway 
down to the bottom, where buffaloes 
draw up an unfailing supply of delicious 
water, furnished, no doubt, by the Nile. 
The excavation of nearly three hundred 
feet of rock before gunpowder was in 
use is certainly not the least wonderful 
feat of this wonderful land. 

Almost beneath the shadow of this 
stately fortress are the perishing tombs - 
of the Caliphs, a sad contrast to the 
enduring Pyramids across the river. 
Their cracked domes, broken monu- 
ments, tipsy walls seem to groan that 
so much Oriental beauty is fading away 
asadream, This melancholy spectacle 
of ruin is peculiarly Turkish. The Turk 
never repairs. The largest mosque in 
Cairo threatens to smash _ believers’ 
brains with its breaking cornice: the 
windows, too, are broken, the mats a 
mass of decay. Still, the Moslem’s 
piety is not disturbed. To arrest the 
process would be to interfere with des- 
tiny. His grand word, /s/am, is the 
handwriting of the Almighty over this 
perishing beauty and grandeur : it whis- 
pers ‘dust unto dust.” 

Cairo is full of Bible-memories. 


The 
stone steps which lead up the banks of 
the beautiful Rhoda bear the name of 
Moses with Moslem, Jew and Christian. 
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Here not improbably his bulrush ark 
was caught. Here the royal ladies 
often strolled by the water’s edge, as 
to-day. Here flowers from many lands 
greeted the infant’s eyes, and soft winds 
rocked his cradle and gentle voices 
soothed his sleep. On the other side 
of Cairo you meet Moses again. A 
solitary obelisk, half plastered by the 
mason-bee, is the last mourner over 
Heliopolis! Particular monuments, I 
am sure, belong to particular lands—are 
the growth of the people or their sur- 
roundings, or both. I never saw an 
obelisk in Europe that seemed perfectly 
in place; but, standing through Egypt, 
in pairs in front of the ancient temples, 
the uplifted stone needles guided the 
devout to the sanctuary gate: the obe- 
lisk pointed his thought to the open 
heavens; it invited him to rise above 
the seen into the unseen. But at Heli- 
opolis it has a peculiar solemnity. It 
is the last-sentinel over the slumbering 
City of Priests. Its uplifted finger bids 


you hush. You have reached the spot 
where the great lawgiver, deliverer, 


hero of Israel was made learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians—where, 
too, Joseph obtained a wife from the 
almost royal family of the priesthood. 
How much was expected when these 
hieroglyphics began to be read through 
the key furnished by the Rosetta stone! 
How sadly are our hopes mocked by 
long lists of kings and conquerors, with 
their genealogies, that could never have 
done more than flatter some ambitious 
ruler, and are now as empty as the wind 
of the desert which heaps around them 
its preserving sands. Providence no 
doubt cared wisely for us in letting 
down its impenetrable veil over the in- 
fantine credulity, the licensed sensual- 
ity, the bloody prejudice, the idolatrous 
weakness of an age which “shed peni- 
tential tears over a deified onion,” and 
expressed its sublimest thought in a 
mummified bull. 


II. THE EYE OF THE EAST. 


So great Julian named the capital of 
Syria, the oldest of existing cities, the 
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rival of Babylon and Nineveh, for two 
centuries and a half the bondmaid of 
Greece, then of Rome, then, as now, of 
Saracen and Turk —such a gleam of 
Paradise that the Oriental belief is, Mo- 
hammed would not enter lest he should 
desire no heaven beyond. Undoubted- 
ly the home of Abraham’s steward, in 
the northern plain is shown the grave 
of Abel, toward Banias the rude tomb: 
of Nimrod, and a day distant the rest- 
ing-place of Adam! So that Damascus 
is the very essence of antiquity. Its 
main street, lined with bazaars betraying 
remains of the Roman colonnade which 
once adorned its entire length, wears 
to-day the name of Straight, as given 
by St. Luke. St. Paul, too, faces you in 
the streets, for the Jew guide shows the 
place where he was lowered down the 
walls in a basket—a legend not without 
authority. St. John’s Cathedral, now 
the grand mosque, which it used to be 
death for an unbeliever to enter, a guinea 
will now open; so that one may read for 
himself the Greek inscription, “ Thy king- 
dom, O Christ, is an everlasting king- 
dom: thy dominion endureth through- 
out all generations.’”’ The house of 
Ananias, a sort of underground chapel, 
where Paul is said to have received his 
sight, is also shown; and the grave of 
Gorgias, a soldier who befriended the 
great apostle and assisted at his escape. 
The present masters of the city do noth- 
ing to maintain its beauty or renew its 
strength; so that its decay prompts 
sadness, sometimes disgust; and the 
most opposite feelings may be enter- 
tained with equal justice, as it is both 
feverstricken and balmy; filthy and 
abundantly watered; repulsive by its 
broken pavements and attractive by its 
fairy palaces; the throne of beautiful 
silk manufactures and the dead relic of 
famous steel armor, now sold even in 
Damascus as antique. 

In the rainy season of February it 
proved to us a palace of misery. Damp- 
ness within and dampness without, and 
nothing but dampness ; a fountain play- 
ing in our bedroom ; the sheets so damp 
you could wring them out; the playful 
water waking us in the night with the 
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thought of being still pelted by the 
pitiless rain and finding no ark in the 
deluge. 

Next to the broken pavement in which 
our horses fell and the rotten awning 
distilling mud on our heads, the two 
hundred thousand scavenger dogs are 
the ‘“memorabilia’”’ of Damascus: this 
is their imperial capital, their undis- 
puted throne. Homeless, masterless 
and friendless, the laws protect them, 
and superstition still more; they fre- 
quent no houses, but guard sacredly 
their peculiar districts, like London 
beggars; they are death upon any 
strange curs, yet wear a charmed life 
themselves; they never wag their tails 
even to a child, but howl the night long, 
moon or no moon; they seem enlisted 
in perpetual war with all strangers, es- 
pecially strange dogs, and never to 
sleep on their post, never to yield to 
any blandishment. It was the greatest 
possible satisfaction now and then to 
surprise them with a tap on the head 
round some street corner, in return for 
being worried out of one’s wits by their 
show of fight. 

Besides the curse of disease (the 
water of the Barrada being perilous to 
strangers), not even the daily diligence 
from the Mediterranean seaport of Bei- 
root over seventy miles of Macadam 
can disturb the deathly sleep of this 
princess of beauty. Not only is Da- 
mascus steel a thing of the past, many 
of the swords sold here as of native man- 
ufacture being an English imitation, and 
American factory goods taking the place 
of Damascus silks in the bazaars, but 
no trade seems to flourish save that of 
the pastry-cooks, who literally swarm, 
are hung around by hungry customers 
all day long, and carry their wares to 
unimagined perfection and incredible 
cheapness. 

The citadel is falling to ruins; the 
sidewalks are as perilous as the main 
roads; even the traces of mob violence 
a few years ago in the Christian quarter 
are not obliterated; whole squares of 
ruins mourn silently over that bloody 
sacrifice, by no means the last massacre 


of the true believer by the false. 
Vor. VII.—13 
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Apparently, there never was anything 
so beautiful for summer residences as 
these palaces stepping forth bodily from 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
Passing through a mean door in a dead 
wall, you find yourself in the servants’ 
court, surrounded by appropriate apart- 
ments; through this square you enter 
again on a second court, where a foun- 
tain throws moisture over orange, cit- 
ron, lemon and other trees, receiving 
fragrance in return; then, in the best 
houses, another enclosure, still sur- 
rounded by the finest apartments, invites 
you tothe guest-room, where rich Persian 
rugs tempt you to recline amid carved, 
frescoed, mirrored walls, by the soft 
light of golden candlesticks, delicate 
confectionery being served at intervals 
with the fragrant hubble-bubble and 
genuine coffee of Mocha. In our last 
night’s party the ladies were trying 
their wits together upon a novel subject, 
the beauty on my right insisting that 
she was but twenty, while laughing 
voices opposite maintained that she was 
so old she must hurry up her marriage 
or be voted an old maid. 

Eothen praises a winter coffeehouse 
which might contain some hundreds of 
persons: a missionary carried me into 
one where he professed to have seen five 
thousand — not, of course, all of them 
beneath the vast dome, where an Ara- 
bian improvisatore generally rehearses 
some fairy or domestic tale, but in the 
beautiful gardens permeated with pretty 
brooks and shaded by walnut trees, 
ringing with the glad notes of countless 
birds. Here is the Exchange of Da- 
mascus, its escape from the leaden 
dullness of home, its sensual substitute 
for the daily paper, its cunning inven- 
tion for killing the languid hours of an 
eventless existence. The missionaries 
assert that disgusting sensuality charac- 
terizes these lounging gossips: I hope 
they exaggerate, but the impression of 
every close observer is that nothing 
short of the restoration of woman to 
something like equal rights can arrest 
Turkish decay. Everything else has 
been tried. The model-farms are aban- 
doned; the youths educated at Paris 
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return demoralized ; foreign mechanics 
go home from Turkey disgusted; the 
dervish colleges are being abandoned ; 
many a native worships no longer any- 
thing but his own ease; not a quarter 
of the Mussulmans in the capital visit 
any mosque. 

The funniest yet the saddest instance 
I ever met of an elastic faith was just 
outside of Damascus. It was a gypsy 
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chief. I found his people, contrary to 
the books, were picking olives at halves: 
the older ones were manufacturing rat- 
traps and sieves. I asked about his 
religion. ‘“ Now,”’ he said, “I am Mos- 
lem; among the Greeks I am a Greek; 
with Protestants I am a Protestant; and 
in Rome a Romanist’—everything to 
everybody, and nothing in reality. 
F. W. HOLLAND. 





GOOD-NIGHT. 


OOD-NIGHT, dear friend! 


I say good-night to thee 


Across the moonbeams, tremulous and white, 
Bridging all space between us, it may. be. 
Lean low, sweet friend! it is the last good-night ; 


For, lying mute upon my couch and still, 
The fever-flush evanished from my face, 

I heard them whisper softly, “’Tis His will: 
Angels will give her happier resting-place !”" 


And so, from sight of tears that fall like rain, 
And sound of sobbing smothered close and low, 
I turned my white face to the window-pane, 
To say Good-night to thee before I go. 


Good-night, good-night! I do not fear the end, 
The conflict with the billows dark and high; 

And yet, if I could touch thy hand, my friend, 
I think it would be easier to die: 


If I could feel, through all the quiet waves 
Of my deep hair, thy tender breath athrill, 

I could go downward to the place of graves 
With eyes ashine and pale lips smiling still ; 


Or it may be that if, through all the strife 
And pain of parting, I should hear thy call, 
I should come surging back to sweet, sweet life, 


And know no mystery of death at all. 


It may not be. Good-night, dear friend, good-night! 
And when you see the violets again, 

And hear, through boughs with swollen buds awhite, 
The gentle falling of the April rain, 


Remember her whose young life held thy name 
With all things holy, in its outward flight, 
And turn sometimes from busy haunts of men 
To hear again her low Good-night, good-night! 
HESTER A. BENEDICT. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


URING the winter, Henry Stone 

had not allowed himself to become 
so entirely absorbed by anxiety for his 
ward, or so occupied by his ordinary 
affairs, as to forego his purpose of in- 
vestigating, and, if possible, unraveling, 
the mystery connected with the death 
of Dr. Cartwright. He was urged to 
this attempt by two powerful motives— 
the desire to clear the memory of an 
old friend of the imputation of suicide, 
and the wish to gain some Additional 
knowledge of the character and history 
of a woman whose fascinations he had 
felt, and whose fate, as he remembered 
with a shudder, might, but for an acci- 
dental revelation, have been linked with 
his own. 

Mr. Cardman, to whom he owed that 
revelation, aided him in his present in- 
quiries, which were prosecuted without 
result in many directions, and were at 
last narrowed down to a series of in- 
terrogations addressed to the only per- 
sons who lay open to suspicion—Mr. 
Charlton and Dr. Pennant. 

The manner and conduct of the for- 
mer were such as speedily to convince 
his examiners not only of his innocence, 
but of his inability to throw any light 
upon the matter. He replied with 
readiness and with evident frankness 
to all the questions that were put to 
him, admitted that he had heard his 
daughter express a strong and unac- 
countable dislike to Dr. Cartwright, but 
neither gave any answers betraying a 
complicity in the crime, nor disclosed 
any facts which could afford the slight- 
est clew to the perpetrator. 

Dr. Pennant proved a more difficult 
subject to manage, and his demeanor 
and replies were much less satisfactory. 
At first he endeavored to turn the in- 
quiry aside by a long and rambling dis- 
sertation on the responsibilities of medi- 





cal men in general and his own in par- 
ticular, his scrupulous attention to his 
duties and the unjust reflections which 
had been cast upon him. In subsequent 
interviews he had recourse to a bolder 
line of action, defied his accusers to 
prove anything against him, and seemed 
disposed to rest upon this and the decla- 
ration of his own innocence. But his 
natural loquacity made it comparatively 
easy to extract from him some damaging 
admissions, ending at last in the avowal 
that he had bound himself by an oath 
to conceal a secret of which he averred 
that he had become the unwilling 
possessor, but which no persuasions or 
threats should induce him to betray. 
This resolution it was found impossi- 
ble to shake, and he maintained it up 
to the time of his death, which occurred 
many years after Will Maury and his 
unhappy wife had been laid in untimely 
graves, and when he himself, despite 
his oddities, had long secured the repu- 
tation of a skillful physician and an 
honest man. Among his papers was 
found a package marked “ Private,” and 
directed to Mr. Henry Stone, to whom 
it was accordingly transmitted by the 
doctor’s executors. When opened it 
was found to contain a letter and a 
number of poems. The latter were all 
sonnets addressed ‘To Laura,” and re- 
vealed the unsuspected fact that the in- 
significant little man, as he was then 
considered, had been as completely en- 
slaved by the fascinations of Laura 
Charlton as any of her recognized ad- 
mirers. Too shrewd or too sensitive to 
make any open exhibition of a passion 
which he knew to be hopeless, he had 
sought consolation in sundry poetical 
outpourings, making the somewhat un- 
sympathizing Muses his only confi- 
dantes. But though he “never told his 
love,”’ he could not prevent the object 
of it from being conscious of a power 
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over him, and thus obtaining many 
little favors which she might have hesi- 
tated to accept from a less unpresuming 
admirer. 

On the evening of Emma Raiman’s 
wedding she pretended to have been 
seized with a sudden faintness, and 
asked Dr. Pennant to go out with her 
to a gallery. She there, after some 
hesitation, informed him that she need- 
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ed his assistance, but had first a terrible | 


secret to impart to him, which he must | 


take a solemn oath never to reveal. 
“ How,” continued the letter, “could I 
resist her pleadings when it was only 
with an effort that I could restrain my- 
self from falling at her feet and wor- 
shiping her matchless beauty? I took 
the oath she administered—a more hor- 
rible one never fell from mortal lips. 
Before she had finished it I knew her 
secret even better than she did her- 
self.” 

She then told him that she was sub- 
ject to attacks of insanity, for which 
Dr. Cartwright was privately treating 
her. One of these spells was coming 
on her that night, and she wanted him 
to aid her in leaving Mrs. Raiman’s 
house unobserved, and to go with her 
to Dr. Cartwright’s. They set out about 
midnight, Laura having previously pro- 
cured a large cloak to throw over her 
elegant bridemaid’s dress. 

On reaching the house, Laura pro- 
duced a key and opened the door with- 
out knocking. Her escort waited at the 
door about fifteen minutes, at the end 
of which she came out, very composed, 
and walked silently back by his side. 
Half an hour later she was again among 
the dancers. 

When told the news next morning, 
she exhibited no very great surprise, 
receiving it in her usual heartless man- 
ner. Fora long time Dr. Pennant did 
not suspect her, though aware of the 
suspicion which would be excited in 
others if her visit at so unusual an hour 
should become known. He hinted this 





to her on one occasion, but she merely | 
shrugged her shoulders and said she | 
- never troubled herself about what “might | 
be,"’ and she was sorry, as he was her | 
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friend, that he was so cowardly as to be 
alarmed by imaginary dangers. 

Once only did he recur to the subject. 
When she was on the point of starting 
for Europe he asked her what had be- 
come of the key with which she had 
opened the door of Dr. Cartwright’s 
house. To his astonishment, she de- 
nied having used a key, asserting that 
Dr. Pennant himself had opened the 
door for her. The calm assurance with 
which this falsehood was uttered struck 
him dumb. On reflection, he was driv- 
en to the conclusion that she had com- 
mitted the crime herself, and that she 
was prepared, if suspicion were ever 
awakened, to accuse him as an accom- 
plice, or even as the sole perpetrator of 
the act. Perhaps she had even induced 
him to accompany her with this very 
object, knowing that his quarrel with 
Dr. Cartwright would be brought for- 
ward in confirmation of the charge. At 
all events, she had taken a most effect- 
ual mode of securing his silence so long 
as either of them could be endangered 
by a disclosure. 


CHAPTER V. 


HAVING made their preparations, Mrs. 
Stone and Irene started on their sum- 
mer trip, going to several fashionable 
watcring-places, and seeing a good deal 
of society and gay life. Irene’s health 
improved rapidly, and she was soon 
able to participate in the pleasures 
which are so keenly relished in youth, 
and which had for her the additional 
charm of novelty. She was much ad- 
mired, and Mrs. Stone, in accordance 
with her plan, did nothing to discour- 
age the attentions of the gentlemen. 

Decatur joined them occasionally, 
and by his high spirits contributed much 
to their enjoyment. When, however, 
he discovered that the lovers did not 
correspond, he was very indignant, de- 
claring that it was a wretched piece of 
business, and that if he were Henry he 
wouldn't stand it. On his return home 
he gave his brother a tantalizing ac- 
count of Irene’s beaux, winding up with, 
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“If you lose her you'll deserve it. I'd 
like to know why you haven’t as much 
right to contend for her hand as all 
those soaplock college boys and for- 
tune-hunters who are for ever dangling 
around her ?” 

“If she loves me she will be true 
through every temptation: if not, the 
sooner I know it the better.” 

“I wish you would just say, ‘Do 
it,, and I'd bring her back to you if 
there were fifty stepmothers guarding 
her, and all as good talkers as Mrs. 
Stone.” 

“Decatur, you must learn to be more 
respectful in speaking of Mrs. Stone.” 

“Let me alone: I will have my say 
out sometimes.” 

On his next visit to the ladies he was 
disgusted at the reserve which prevent- 
ed Irene from asking any questions 
about his brother. As she made no in- 


quiries, he would tell her nothing, and 
did not know how often she murmured 
to herself, ‘He might have sent mea 
message by Decatur.” 

So the summer passed away, and 
toward the end of September, Henry 


received a letter from his stepmother 
containing the following passage : 

“The time has come when we must 
refer to your engagement. You have 
faithfully kept your promise this sum- 
mer, and it is right that you should 
know the result of our experiment. As 
I had anticipated, Irene takes real pleas- 
ure in society, and, like all young girls, 
likes to be admired. She has had a 
great deal of attention paid her, and 
has now two suitors. What do you 
say to my accepting for her an invita- 
tion to spend some time in New York 
City, where she will be in the best 
society ?”” 

Henry Stone must have abjured the 
character of a lover altogether if he 
could have calmly consented to what 
was proposed. He, however, loved 
Irene with all the intensity of man- 
hood, and he was not many minutes in 
deciding upon his course. He left home 
by the next train, and to Mrs. Stone’s 
surprise appeared before her on the day 
on which she was expecting a reply to 
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her letter. He had arrived during the 
afternoon, and asked to see her in the 
parlor, without giving his name. 

After a little talk, he said he consid- 
ered he had a right to see Irene without 
further delay: he had been faithful to 
his promise, and if she were going to 
discard him, he had sworn to receive his 
dismissal from no one but herself, not 
even through a letter: he was determin- 
ed there should be no deception or de- 
lusion on either side. 

“Do you think you had better see her 
this evening? She is going to attend 
the masked ball in the parlors here to- 
night, and it might unnerve her.”’ 

“Allow me to choose how we shall 
meet. You say there is to be a mas- 
querade: well, do not tell her I have 
arrived, and I will meet her ev masque, 
and make myself known or not as I 
find advisable. Where is she now ?” 

“Gone to ride.” 

“What character does she take ?” 

“Zelica, from Lalla Rookh : 1 chose 
it. You will not know her, she is so 
much improved : she is growing stout." 

“Glad to hear it! If I can, I will get 
a dress for some character in the same 
poem.” 

A few hours later the parlors of the 
—— Hotel presented a gorgeous sight, 
and music as entrancing as that of Mo- 
kanna’s palace delighted the senses. 
As a crowd of personages of every 
clime and race streamed in, a close 
observer might have noticed an Azim 
watching each new-comer, but seem- 
ingly taking no more interest in what 
was going on around him than did the 
young Persian warrior when wandering 
through ‘‘the vast illuminated halls” of 
the Veiled Prophet. Then he went out, 
walked down the gallery and took a 
seat on the broad sill of a bow window, 
the curtains of which were drawn be- 
hind him. Noone had spoken to him: 
all seemed instinctively to know that 
he was a stranger. Presently he heard 
two voices beyond the curtains talking 
earnestly, and one he soon recognized 
as Irene’s. 

“You must, at least, admit,’’ he heard 
her say, “that I never encouraged you. 
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The first night we met, when I was 
given to you as your ‘fate’ in the silly 
game of Forfeits we were playing, I 
warned you that I was heartless, and a 
week afterward assured you that it was 
not a mere jest.” 

Henry did not catch the reply, and 
for some moments the conversation 
went on in a lowtone. What he next 
heard was in a man’s voice: “It is as I 
said last night: I have a rival.” 

“You have no right to make that as- 
sertion. Leave me!” 

Again the reply was lost, and after 
some low murmuring, silence ensued. 
Henry drew aside the curtain and look- 
ed in. On a luxurious chair reclined a 
veiled figure, so covered with folds of 
tulle and satin that he would have failed 
to recognize it but for an attitude un- 
studied but full of grace which in mo- 
ments of languor was characteristic of 
Irene. Through the transparent gauze 
her arms and shoulders gleamed white 
and round, as he had never seen them 
before. Her face was, of course, con- 


cealed by her mask, but he could im- 
agine the pensive expression which had 


always been its principal charm. 

“Zelica!”’ 

She started up: ‘ Who calls ?” 

“ Azim—Zelica’s Azim.” 

She turned toward the window, and 
seeing a figure, said, “Oh go away: I 
want to be alone.” 

“People do not go to balls to be alone: 
you must submit to having your solitude 
intruded upon, lady.” 

He stepped boldly inside: “Take my 
arm, lady, and let us walk through the 
rooms. I have not done so yet, nor 
have you; for with whom should Zelica 
walk when Azim is here?” 

“Who are you? I cannot go: I’m 
waiting here for some one—for the sul- 
tan of Turkey.” 

‘““Never mind any one else,” he said, 
drawing her hand through his arm. 
“Who has a right before Azim ?”” 


Many remarks were made as they | 


passed along. 
“Who is this daring Azim that has 
possession of Miss Williams ?”° 


“I wish I were Mokanna,” replied a : 
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tall priest. “I think it would do me 
good to knock over that intruder.” 

“It would not be in keeping with 
your saintly character,” said the first 
speaker, “to contend for the hand of 
an infidel. Leave that to the sultan of 
Turkey.” 

“It is unfortunate you should be so 
well known,” whispered Azim. 

“T have been betrayed: the dress- . 
maker sold my secret.” 

“Provoking !” 

“TI knew it before I came down, but 
my chaperon would not let me change 
my character.” 

“TI ought to be much obliged to her, 
since my own costume has given me a 
claim to your notice.” 

“Who are you?” she asked, and 
looked up suddenly. “It is strange 
you should single me out in this crowd, 
for everybody seems curious to know 
who you are?” 

“How is it strange that Azim should 
seek out his Zelica ?” 

“Tam not your Zelica.” 

“Suppose I say you are ?” 

She laughed, and murmured softly, 
as if to herself, “‘ My Azim is not here.” 

His heart thrilled, and he felt tempt- 
ed to tear off his mask and claim her 
before the assembled crowd. 

Just then the sultan of Turkey came 
up to claim her for a promised dance. 
Henry resigned her, not quite unwill- 
ingly, for he had need to master his 
emotions, and strolling back he soon 
left the ball-rooms and sought a cooler 
atmosphere. 


An hour or two later Mrs. Stone pass- 
ed Irene in the hall and whispered, 
“Come with me: you are getting fa- 
tigued.”” 

They took a roundabout way to their 
apartment, where a faint light was burn- 
ing. Mrs. Stone seated herself near a 
window, saying, “You had better go 
into your dressing-room and unmask : 
there is a bright light there. I will sit 
here, where it is cool.” 

Irene stood before the mirror with 
the mask in her hand, and said half 
aloud, “I should make but a_ poor 
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actress: neither this dress nor the mask 
has enabled me to disguise myself.” 

A moment afterward she started back 
in affright as the form of Azim rose be- 
hind her own in the glass. 

“Queen of hearts, do you not know 
me ?”’ 

She was too startled to reply, and 
Henry, throwing off his mask, folded 
his arms around her. 

“Tell me,” he said, “is this meeting 
as rapturous as that of the poet’s Azim 
and Zelica ?”’ 

Mes." 

“But I trust, Irene, not fraught with 
their subsequent sorrows ?” 

“God grant it!” and her full heart 
found relief in passionate tears. 

When she was a little more composed 
he said, ‘ To-night, for the last time, I 
shall exercise the right of a guardian. 
You have never told me an untruth. 
Look me in the face and tell me if 
there is any one whom you prefer to 
me ?” 

“No one!” 
hand. 

He pressed her to his heart and cov- 
ered her face with kisses. 

Neither Irene nor Mrs. Stone returned 
to the ball-room that night. Decatur 
circulated the news that his brother 
had arrived unexpectedly, and that they 
were all going home on the next day. 

As they were separating for the night, 
Henry asked Decatur what he now 
thought of Irene. 

“She is too good for anybody,” was 
the reply. 

“Do not flatter me,” she said, blushing 
at the undisguised homage paid her by 
both brothers. 

“T am not given to flattering, and I 
will leave it to Mrs. Stone to decide.”’ 

““Not so: Iam aware I have not re- 
ceived justice from you lately.” 

“Oh, mother,” exclaimed Henry, 
apologetically, “it is only Decatur’s 
rash way of speaking, and he did not 
understand all the circumstances.” 

“It is time he had some confidence 
in my love for his father's children. 
Come back, Decatur: let us talk it 
over.” 


and she extended her 
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He took the seat on the sofa just va- 
cated by Irene, saying, “I have no doubt 
you love Henry.” 

“And do you think I should have 
shown my love by allowing him to en- 
ter into a rash engagement which might - 
have tarnished his honor or embittered 
his subsequent peace? Now listen: I 
had not a doubt of your brother: I 
knew he could stand any test. But 
Irene was young, full of gratitude for 
his unparalleled kindness; and as her 
health last winter secluded her entirely 
from society, she had had no opportu- 
nity of comparing him with others. 
Therefore I did not believe she could 
make an unbiased choice. As shehad , 
no one else to act the part of a disin- 
terested friend and adviser, I felt it in- 
cumbent on me, as well on her account 
as on Henry’s, to assume the position. 
Time and absence are the tests of our 
feelings : they sweep away illusions and 
excitement, but strengthen faith and 
real affection. Such were my motives. 
Was I not right? Was I not at least 
just ?”” 

“Oh, lama boor! 
for Henry.” 

“No, you are not a boor, and your 
love for your brother is very commend- 
able. In future I hope we shall be on 
better terms, for when Henry is married 
you and I shall have to depend more 
and more on each other.” 

Decatur was touched as well as con- 
vinced, and replied with feeling, ‘It 
shall not be my fault if we fail to be 
friends.” 


But I was jealous 


CHAPTER VI. 


THEIR acquaintances gathered round 
them next morning and deplored their 
departure. One bright New York belle 
asked Henry why he had come to carry 
off Irene, adding that they had hoped 
to take her with them to New York. 

He laughed: “I suspect if I tell the 
truth you will excuse me. I am going 
to be married, and wish, of course, my 
family to be present at the wedding.” 

“That being the case, we must of 
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course not complain. But I didn’t fan- 
cy you were an engaged man.” 

““Why not?” 

“You seem too much at ease with 
the present company: were I your be- 
trothed, I should not permit any wan- 
dering thoughts.” 

“Mine are fixed.” 

“Well, mine have wandered from the 
purpose we had in view. Cannot Miss 
Williams join us a little later in New 
York? Being her guardian, you are, I 
suppose, the proper person of whom to 
ask the favor ?”” 

“I am going to New York on my 
bridal-trip, and will take her with me. 
When we are there, if you can persuade 
her to remain, she has my permission 
to do so.” 

“Oh that is delightful! Thank you! 
Of course we can persuade her to re- 
main. Mr. Dalton, don’t Gespair: we 
shall have Miss Williams with us this 
winter. I have fulfilled my promise to 
get her to Gotham: it is for you gentle- 
men to redeem your pledge to induce 
her to remain as one of us.” 

“Take care,’’ said Decatur with a 
laugh, “that my brother does not en- 
trap you all. You have not a3ked him 
what inducements he will offer in oppo- 
sition to your persuasions.” 

Irene blushed, and confusion seemed 
nearly to have overtaken both her and 
Henry, when the latter, recovering his 
self- possession, replied, “I shall only 
offer her a flying trip to Europe: my 
affairs will not permit me to remain 
there more than a few weeks.” 

‘A trip to Europe is a dazzling offer,” 
replied the young lady, “but she can 
go even there, and still spend some 
time with us. We are willing to wait a 
little for her.” 

“Between you all,” said Mrs.-Stone, 
“you will turn Irene’s head; so I shall 
interpose. It is quite time we were say- 
ing ‘Good-bye.’ ” 


Three weeks afterward the members 
of the same party received cards to call 





e 
on Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stone at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

“Strange,” remarked the young lady 
before mentioned, as the carriages drove 
up to the private entrance, “that there 
was no mention of Miss Williams! Iam 
more interested in her than in twenty 
brides.” 

It is needless to speak of the excla- 
mations that arose when, after being 
ushered into a private parlor, they saw 
Mr. Stone lead in Irene dressed in white 
silk. He tried to introduce her with 
becoming gravity, but he was over- 
whelmed with reproaches: ‘“ We are in- 
deed entrapped, as your brother warned 
us we should be. No one at the Springs 
suspected you of being engaged.” 

“Will you not admit that I have kept 
my promise to bring her to Gotham ?” 

“No: this is only a subterfuge no one 
shall applaud.” 

“Try your persuasions to induce her 
to stay.” 

“We are not pledged to do so: it was 
your ward, not your wife, whom we 
undertook to win; so all that now re- 
mains is to offer our congratulations, 
and wish you dom voyage and a happy 
return.” 


The voyage and return were both 
accomplished in safety, and the new- 
married couple settled down quietly at 
Cc in the fulfillment of ordinary du- 
ties and the enjoyment of a happiness 
as substantial and lasting as the mutual 
affection on which it was based. Ina 
character like Irene’s, love does not burn 
with a scorching fire nor shine with a 
fitful or illusive flame. It sinks with a 
still but penetrating power into the whole 
being; not absorbing the energies, but 
absorbed by them—not checking or 
changing the development, but blend- 
ing and harmonizing with it. Such na- 
tures are not transformed by love, but 
they are matured and enriched by it. 
The purity and strength are their own: 
the glow and the perfume are Love’s. 
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CHESS. 


BY A TENTH-RATE PLAYER. 


ANY fine things have been said 
. of Chess—of the immense mental 
power demanded and developed in its 
votaries; and our young imagination 
was wont to picture Stanton with his 
gold and silver “men,” and his ebony- 
and-ivory chessboard, the trophy of 
past victories, locking himself up in his 
cellar, turning on the gas, having a 
simple meal passed in to him oncea 
day, and with a ream of blanks, pen, 
ink and Sarratti by his side, analyzing 
all possible combinations, and finally 
coming forth a very Epimenides, worn 
with a month’s toil, but laden with won- 
derful problems in forty-two moves. 
But we have never yet seen any just 
appraisement of the ordinary chess- 
attainment which we meet with in so- 
ciety. Let us try to fill up the gap. 

We begin with an aphorism. Chess 
is a refiner, an educator in the minor 
morals, and as such deserving of dis- 
semination among “the million.” No 
one can play the game much without 
having his courtesy and forbearance put 
to the proof. We are not speaking of 
strict play: that is practiced only by the 
magnates of the game. Our statement 
has reference to the lax habit of those 
who find in Chess a recreation anda 
relaxation. . Such players are continual- 
ly laying themselves open to each other, 
and, though it is most unfair, are ever 
taking back moves. It’is doubly unfair ; 
for such a recalled move often reveals 
a carefully laid combination, which a 
blundering opponent may disconcert, 
and so discourages any effort to recon- 
struct it. At any rate, it is annoying; 
since, even though you are not playing 
with a lady, it may seem selfish to take 
“the chance advantage ”’ for which you 
have been actually plotting. Courtesy 
and popular impression that the game 
is ruined if the Queen be lost, will lead 
one player to tell the other that his Queen 





is en prise, and to permit him to with- 
draw her. But to us the loss of the 
Queen for anything like an equivalent 
but adds to the excitement of the game ; 
for though it involves in an ordinary 
player the final loss of the game, yet 
the care and combination elicited from 
the poor struggling player is quite equal 
to the piece lost. It is in reality a lesson 
worth the price. 

A player often points out to his oppo- 
nent the dangerous advantages his in- 
attention or incomplete analysis has 
opened up, and refuses to use them. 
This exhibits a covert sense of lofty su- 
periority which is to us very galling. 
The loser, too, often chooses to shelter 
his defeat under an alleged oversight, 
or such a complete abstraction over his 
own absurdly incoherent plans, which 
were to win the game with a brilliant 
stroke, that he did not study sufficiently 
the moves of the other side. Your “if”’ 
soothes many a wounded chess-pride. 
It was such a natural remark, yet so 
sad in truth, which Maximilian made to 
his captors when he gave up his sword: 
“But for this treachery, yonder sun 
would not have set to-morrow before I 
should have received your sword in- 
stead of giving you mine.” The em- 
peror played for the empire with terrible 
odds against him at the close, yet he 
covered all his shattered plans and 
broken hopes with that simple remark. 
He must have been a chess-player, 
though we do not remember to have 
seen this noted among his many bril- 
liant accomplishments. How often we 
have said, or heard others say, “If you 
had not slipped up on me so!” But 
the courtesy that gives warning in such 
cases is yet a bad thing, and ruins many 
a promising player, who, if compelled to 
play strictly, would be wary, and learn 
to avoid traps, gins, pitfalls, catches and 
snares which slipshod players drop into, 
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Not but that absolutely strict play, too, 
has the appearance, to the ordinary 
looker-on, of meanness, and it is held 
to mark a selfish disposition. But the 
golden rule, “touch and play,” will 
alone make a thorough player—not a 
first-class player perhaps, but one whose 
skill is on a grade with his natural ca- 
pacity for the game. And to this point 
not one in a hundred attains. It may 
be replied that few have the time, the 
unburdened leisure, to bring themselves 
up to that point. True, but few real 
lovers of it will hesitate to make some 
leisure to enjoy the game; yet, playing 
merely for enjoyment and relaxation, 
and otherwise untrained to habits of 
close, continuous thought, they seldom 
reach the top of their chess-ability. 
The average chess-player of every- 
day life may rank from a fifth to a 
tenth-rate player; below that we would 
not “place’’ him. Let us construct a 
scale by which to graduate the ordinary 
players we meet with. Two or three 
traps which can be practiced on the un- 
wary will supply the needful base. Re- 
jecting the victim of the Fool’s Mate, 
the Scholar’s Mate would be the first 
stage of chess-capacity, for he must be 
low down indeed who cannot avoid that. 
Let us range them thus: 
The Scholar’s Mate 
The Scholar’s Mate Deferred 
The player who permits his Rook 
and Knight to be “ horsed”’ 
The player who can plan two moves 
with their collateral issues.......... Io 
The three-move player 
The three-move player, with all pos- 
sible contingencies for the three 


These last three grades really differ in 
a geometrical ratio; for he who can 
plan a combination involving not sim- 
ply two moves, but all the possible two 
moves with their results, is barely initi- 
ated into the first mysteries of chess- 


craft. Yet the distance between the 
tenth and the eighth-rate player is not 
as great as between the eighth and fifth- 
rate men. The eighth-rate player is 
supposed to be able to solve a problem 
in three moves. The contingencies in 
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such a case are few and easily borne in 
mind. But the fifth-rate player must 
have the board covered with men, and 
keeps in mind the possible, probable 
and—to his chess-mind—actual coun- 
ter-moves, and is able at any time to 
modify his proposed line of play into 
any one of the six or eight possible 
trains of movements on the board. 

By Scholar’s Mate Deferred we mean 
this — leaving the men in place, and 
bringing out others apparently to defend 
the ‘mate,’ and then, when the ob- 
structing pieces are removed, grimly 
making the fatal move with the Queen, 
to the sheer amazement, confusion and 
“paragrabolization”’ of the poor player, 
who was exulting in the ease with which 
he had defeated so palpable atrap. It 
is our delight to treat an enthusiastic 
young lady in this way. And to add 
that it was artfully done to teach her 
care and prudence is such a stinging 
comment on her play that it is sure to 
bring out a sharp retort. 

We have ranked ourselves asa tenth- 
rate man, unknown to fame, and we 
are only honest—not at all vain—in 
this self-appraisement. We have solved 
the two-move problems, and many of 
the three-move problems too, in Stan- 
ton’s Chess-flayer's Companion, and 
with this test, and with seventeen years’ 
experience in the game, we consider 
that we have worked our way into a 
respectable position among the tenth- 
rate or two-move men. We might say, 
did not modesty forbid, that at times 
we had risen into the debatable land 
whose hazy boundaries are hard to 
trace between high tenth-rate and low 
eighth-rate players, but that was on ex- 
tra days, on gala occasions; and once, 
when our ideas of Chess and its com- 
binations were particularly distinct, we 
dreamed that we might possibly vault 
over into the fifth form of chess-de- 
votees. It was because of this revela- 
tion (for it was such a glimpse) of pos- 
sible achievements, of latent powers 
awaiting development, that we made 
the remark above—that so few chess- 
players reach the farthest limit of their 
several capacities. 
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We feel morally sure that “courtesy” 
is our (chess) bane. Were we to play 
on the “touch-and-move”’ rule, we 
should soon develop into something 
higher. But our present opponent is a 
genial little doctor—a pleasant, cour- 
teous eighth-rate practitioner of Chess 
and a first-rate practitioner of Medicine. 
We play usually a match of seven 
games, or a “string,” as he calls them. 
The writer's proportion of games out 
of a month’s bunch of strings is about 
two anda half. Once only, in a number 
of matches played continuously, did we 
win four or five out of the constant 
seven of the partie. 

We have drawn up our scale on the 
social principle, as we are writing of the 
ordinary chess-lovers in society. We 
do not recognize Stanton’s scientific 
classification, as Queen’s Rook, Queen’s 
Knight, Pawn and two-move men, etc. 
Our valuation of the game is essentially 
different from his. He writes as a pro- 
fessional, we as an amateur. 

Ladies (to make a general remark 
upon that distinct class of players, for 
they are su? generis generally) possess 
a peculiar but very low average chess- 
capacity. It is the capacity that is de- 
pendent upon the quickness of first 
thoughts. There are exceptions to 
every rule, and we have met female 
opponents of high ability. But it may 
be said, without discourtesy, that women 
cannot appreciate the finer parts of the 
game, through that inherent mental de- 
fect, want of concentration. This de- 
fect incapacitates any one, male or fe- 
male, from really comprehending the 
scope of so intricate and delicate a 
game. A chess-player amuses himself 
when he plays with ladies. We think 
that Alcopibas Nasier allows his wit to 
overpower his judgment when he de- 
scribes the tournament at the court of 
the Queen of Whims in the kingdom 
of Quintessence as invented for Her 
Majesty’s recreation. Or possibly the 
severe chronicler of that famous voyage 
may have been too much occupied with 
other thoughts to do more than record 
the tournament, which he does some- 
what carelessly. 
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We, in a weak moment, once seriously 
played with the granddaughter of a lady 
who was (by a family legend) reputed 
to have won in playing with Kosciusko. 
The family held that by a mysterious 
transmission a chess-ability was given 
to the direct female line of the success- 
ful lady. We took care not to disabuse 
them or to investigate the extraordinary 
myth. But once only did we play with 
a lady who could beat us, tenth-rate as 
we rank ourselves. She was an able 
player and in constant practice. 

To the curious student, gauging the 
chess-ability of the several players he 
may chance to encounter, their relative 
mannerisms afford much amusement. 

Here is a sturdy, chuckle-headed bore, 
who, by dint of playing through Ague/ 
twice and worrying over the problems, 
has gained a tolerable acquaintance 
with the game, and can avoid the or- 
dinary “traps.” He fears them, so his 
style of play is Herodian. He attempts 
no combinations, no scientific effort to 
develop the game, but deliberately sets 
himself down to exchange pieces, to 
capture stray pawns, to slaughter the 
game, and by all means to break down 
any attempts at combinations, which he 
dreads most religiously. Sometimes he 
is hard to manage, but the only way is 
to pay him off in his own coin—to win 
the exchange, and then to strip him of 
every piece, to queen as many pawns 
as possible, whether you need them or 
not, and then, having swept off every 
piece he has and every pawn, to worry 
him deliberately into a tortuous check- 
mate. This will disgust him, and rid 
the game of a nuisance. 

You meet sometimes with a spare- 
made man, large-mouthed, large-nosed, 
with clear gray eyes. He has consider- 
able ability as a player. He insists upon 
the ‘“‘touch-and-move’”’ rule, but he con- 
tinually lays himself open to disastrous 
defeats by inadvertent and false moves, 
and as continually is retracting. Often 
such a player lifts up a piece, places it 
on a square, and with finger yet upon 
it, with outspread hand hovering over 
the whole board, will begin to calculate. 
He begs you to observe that he has not 
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completed the move by taking up his 
finger, but that he wishes to see how 
the piece looks there. And then he 
peers about under his hand, and com- 
munes with himself half aloud. Watch 
his play but ten minutes, and then he 
will be sure to open himself to a fatal 
attack. Listen! he whispers: “Ah, 
how stupid! I saw it! It loses the 
game atonce!”’ If the other is a piti- 
ful, easy man, or a comparative stran- 
ger, he will insist upon his repairing the 
error, and the offer is invariably ac- 
cepted with well-feigned reluctance. 
But woe to the pitiful one! Let him but 
make such a blunder, and with a swoop 
of the hand and a stern smile, and per- 
haps the remark that he never takes 
back a move, this spare player pitiless- 
ly seizes upon the fatal advantage with 
Napoleonic promptitude. Such a man 
is never disgusted with the game, but 
he quickly disgusts others with és 
game. 

But oftener you play with an easy- 
tempered man, who is not at all partic- 
ular to play carefully; who remarks 
that he is learning your game; takes 
back moves or gives them back with 
perfect indifference. Often he shows a 
heedless talent for combination. He 
talks with the lookers-on, or chats with 
you about the war or the price of cot- 
ton. He will kindly criticise your 
moves with a frankness which is charm- 
ing on other subjects, and owns his 
faults with the air of a penitent on easy 
terms with his father confessor. But 
when the game grows critical he will 
whistle in a soft key a souvenir des chats 
de nuit, When he loses the game it 
does not trouble him, but he will replace 
the men, saying, “Well, I shall learn 
your game after a while, but I never 
could beat a man at the first gaine: in- 
deed, I prefer to lose it.” After a series 
of defeats he says he does not play to 
win, but to pass the time; or, should he 
happen to win, he patronizingly says he 
will give you a lesson or two. 

Note that man, and do not play with 
him. The others you will not play with 
if you can help it. This man will cor- 
rupt your chess-manners. While his 
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styla is distasteful to you, you yet do 
not meet with anything positively re- 
pelling. But if you play much with 
him, and if his is the stronger nature, 
you will gradually assimilate. You will 
lose the fine quality of your play; you 
will become slipshod in the niceties of 
the game when precision is requisite ; 
the keen pleasure of a well-won victory 
will become blunted. Victories over 
such a man are worthless. He is no 
true lover of the game, nor can he have 
a true chess-capacity. It is all showy: 
he has learned the game by rote, and 
plays it by rote. When he says he does 
not play to win, ask him what then he 
does play for: defeat, ordinarily, is not 
particularly pleasurable. If he wins 
continuously, he will be sure to crow 
over you; and that is positively rude. 

But your true chess-player is a self- 
controlled, self-contained, clear-eyed 
man. He has a neat, precise way, a 
crisp style of moving the men, as one 
who knows what he is about. It is not 
necessary to be very high up for one to 
have style zf one be a chess-devotee. 
Style cannot be copied: there can be 
no counterfeiting it. This player has 
a steady, not an even-toned, voice. 
Mark the voice. An even tone indi- 
cates conventional self-control, and is 
incompatible with chess-ardor; but a 
steady voice indicates self-control which 
makes one ‘master of the situation.” 
With such a one always play when you 
can. He will play strictly not selfishly, 
and will require the same of you; yet 
he will not play ungenerously. It is 
this intense selfishness, coming from 
playing continually and ody the right 
move, and no other, and pitilessly using 
every advantage, which makes Stan- 
ton’s games so terrible to us, and we 
feel that he is not a chess-player, but a 
chess-ogre. 

Make it a rule that if you make a 
fatal blunder when opposed to a true 
chess-player, you will abandon the 
game and begin a new one with re- 
doubled heed. 

The true chess-votary always plays to 
win. He feels a defeat keenly, and en- 
joys a victory with proportional pleas- 
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ure. Yet it is only a real victory he 
enjoys; for he had rather be defeated 
in a well-foughten field, that has called 
out every power and resource, than win 
a dozen worthlessly easy victories. But 
what proud delight can compare with 
his who has won a hard-wrought game 
over which he has matched his own 
mental powers against an opponent for 
hours without flagging! The tales told 
of kings finishing their game before 
nermitting fatal news to be told them 
are undoubtedly true, though the an- 
tiquarian may find historic doubts re- 
corded. The chess-player, on the mere 
mention of them, would make affidavit 
of their truth, without inquiring into 
details. 

Let us lay down an axiom or two. 
Never play with an incessant smoker: 
he dreams too much. Never play with 
a man who sips anything while playing : 
he is but a dilettante, but coffee and 
oysters detween the games repair the 
wasted powers of the mind. Never 
play with a man who permits others to 
talk to him or answers them: it is bad 
taste and manners. 

Here let us notice a common charge 
against Chess. It is zo¢ an unsocial 
game. It is eminently social, if by so- 
cial you understand, as I do, the enjoy - 
ment of another’s companionship. It 
most certainly does not admit of gossip, 
scandal, politics, egotism or any other 
irrelevant matters. Yet you enjoy your 
friend’s society, even though he saith 
naught but “Check,’’ and you respond 
with “Mate.” You come to know him 
better through those mystic words than 
by a year of ordinary companionship. 
You learn to weigh his character; and 
as he prefers to fight with the Knight 
or the Bishop, or exchanges the one for 
the other, so you value him. Chess de- 
velops the qualities of honor, courtesy, 
forbearance, sympathy. Chess trains 
the capacity for insight, forethought, 
concentration. Therefore it educates a 
man’s daily character. Are not these 
qualities worth gaining? What though 
the playing of the game excludes all 
other but the two participants? 
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men they move are “counters’’ for far 
higher things: and the aya» between 
brain and brain, of capacity against 
capacity, is nobler than any mere com- 
bination on the board. It has deep 
lessons, too, which might demand an 
essay upon the types of character the 
pieces shadow out upon the chequered 
field. 

To play the game well requires that 
the student should master analysis tho- 
roughly. But this is a complex study. 
Ten moves with their ramifications 
would wellnigh exhaust the patience, if 
not the ability, of any ordinary player 
who should attempt an independent 
analysis. It is a rare faculty that can 
carry through an ultimate analysis. 

Though we have many first-rate ama- 
teurs, we rarely hear of them out of 
their own walk. Rarely is Chess fol- 
lowed as a profession, and then it only 
affords a livelihood where there is a very 
cultivated and large chess-circle. Von 
cuivis, etc., belongs also to chess-ex- 
cellence, but the successful voyageur 
thither seldom returns to other paths of 
equal fame. Few know that Morphy 
is a lawyer, while many know him as a 
wonderful master. Why so many fail at 
the outset we have tried to indicate. In 
fact, the small number of first-rate players 
upon our scale is to be attributed to de- 
ficient training in habits of pure thought. 
When once we can get students to bend 
their minds to the analysis of problems 
in the sphere of abstract speculation, 
then the number of able chess-students 
will be increased, but not till then. 
This consideration will give us the true 
clew by which to explain why Chess 
and Mathematics are popularly (and 
correctly) supposed to be allied. To 
mere Arithmetic, Chess has no relation. 
It is not that the powers of the pieces 
and pawns can be valued, and any 
combination be analytically expressed 
by x, y or 2, but that the habits of 
thought required in the higher walks 
of Mathematics fit a man to think well 
and continuously upon the problems 
presented on the chessboard. 

A. A. B. 
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HAT a delightful trait in the An- 

glo-Saxon race is its readiness to 
take an interest in other people’s affairs, 
and to exhibit its sympathy in the form 
of sermons bearing indelible niarks of 
the stones from which they have been 
extracted! All the nations of the earth 
have heard it proclaim, “ Humani nihil 
a me alienum puto’’—“ Everybody’s 
business is mine.’’ From our own ex- 
perience during the war of the rebellion 
we know how sweet such sympathy is, 
coming from a cognate branch of the 
same family. We have not yet hada 
good opportunity of repaying John Bull 
in kind, but France has given us such 
a chance of disburdening our minds as 
we may scarcely hope to meet again, 
and we have profited by it to the fullest 
extent. Prostrate France, bestridden by 
her victor, has been incapable of mak- 
ing a refractory sign while we have 
poured into her ear the words of wis- 
dom. ‘Cease,’ we have cried, ‘to 
struggle: there is not a single chance 
for you; and if there were, you would 
be very wrong to try it. Remember 
your thefts in old days from the Holy 
Roman Empire —that sublime institu- 
tion which claimed secular authority over 
Christendom, and of which the North 
German Confederation is the legitimate 
heir. Restore the stolen goods to Prus- 
sia, which, as the executor of the em- 
pire and the trustee of the confedera- 
tion, will take excellent care of them. 
Remember your unwarrantable inter- 
ference with Germany in the time of 
Maria Theresa and the Great Frederick, 
when you aided Prussia, at her solicita- 
tion, against the empire, and the em- 
pire, at its solicitation, against Prussia. 
Make reparation to Prussia avd the de- 
funct empire, which have made up their 
little differences and are now united. 
Remember your ill-behavior at the 
time of your revolution, when, instead 
of heeding the mild advice of innumer- 
able German princes, though backed 





by military demonstrations, you kicked 
out, upsetting not only the arrangements 
made for your welfare, but many of the 
Serene Highnesses themselves. Pay 
compensation to Prussia, which has now 
got possession of said Highnesses'’ terri- 
tories. Remember how, when Prussia 
declared war against Napoleon I., the 
latter, instead of waiting like his good 
nephew to be thrashed at home, marched 
brutally to Jena, and thence to Berlin. 
Can you do less in the way of reparation 
than open the gates of Paris to Kénig- 
Kaiser Wilhelm? We say nothing about 
your interference between us and Eng- 
land at the time of our first family diffi- 
culty. Perhaps you think we owe you 
a debt of gratitude for that: if so, can 
we better pay it than by giving you the 
good counsel of which you are so much 
in need? Besides, Prussia is fighting 
the battles of civilization—as witness 
her Krupp guns, her admirably organ- 
ized army and your own devastated ter- 
ritory. Contrast your moral and intel- 
lectual condition with hers. You write 
naughty, fascinating novels, poems and 
plays: Prussia writes none—-at least 
none that any of us ever reads. You 
break the seventh commandment: Prus- 
sia has a system of easy divorces which 
takes away even the temptation. But 
what need to goon? Repent, disgorge, 
humble yourself as all people, save An- 
glo-Saxons, should do when they are 
down. If, indeed, there were any hope 
of your rising— But no: we know your 
condition. German professors have told 
us your past history, and German bul- 
letins your impending fate. The Army 
of the Loire has been annihilated, the 
Army of the North driven into Belgium : 
the towers of Notre Dame de Paris are 
tottering under the bombardment which 
has so long been going on. Therefore 
lie still, make no effort, kiss the feet of 
the conqueror, humble yourself in the 
sackcloth of Eugénie and the smoking 
ashes of Bazeilles.” 
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WITH DICKENS—AT THE BANQUET- 
BOARD AND ON SHIPBOARD. 

I HAD secured my passage in the 
Scotia, which was to leave Liverpool 
on November 2, and was spending a 
week in London prior to the day of 
sailing. In my quiet lodgings in Sack- 
ville street I had heard no news;; so it 
was with interest, and some vexation, 
that I saw one morning in the Zimes 
the announcement that a farewell ban- 
quet, to be given to Charles Dickens 
previous to his departure for America, 
was to come off on the evening of No- 
vember 2. 

For a moment I was completely dis- 
pirited at remembering I should be 
leaving the British Channel at that very 
hour. There were only three days to 
elapse, and I could not reasonably ex- 
pect the steamship company to transfer 
my state-room on so short a notice ; and 
besides, there was no assurance of a 
ticket to the dinner at this late hour. 
Yet to miss such an occasion without 
an effort was not to be thought of. I 
hastened into Piccadilly, to the nearest 
cab-stand, and on lifting my finger a 
Hansom wheeled from the line and 
brought up at the curb in a twinkling. 

I drove straight to the publishers’ who 
held the tickets. In answer to my ap- 
plication a clerk said the number had 
to be limited to five hundred, and they 
had all been taken on the first an- 
nouncement. 

“TI am very desirous of going: is 
there no chance for me between now 
and then ?” 

The only encouragement he gave me 
was to add fuel to the flame of my de- 
sire by saying, with considerable fervor, 
“This is a very remarkable occasion: 
there will probably be assembled at 
Freemasons’ Tavern a greater number 
of distinguished people than were ever 
under one roof before.” 

“Yes, I know,” I interrupted, “and 
possibly out of that great number there 
will be some one who can’t go; in which 
case I beg you to secure the place for 
me.” 

And then I pleaded my nationality in 
a faint-hearted way, with the feeble hope 
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that it might beguile him into making 
an effort for me. He opened a blank 
book at this, and showed me that nine- 
teen applicants for such chances had 
been ahead of me. “But I'll put you 
down for the twentieth if you wish,” he 
said, in a tone that left no room for 
hope. 

I left the shop, determined to remain 
in London and trust to luck, if I could 
do so without sacrificing my passage. 
A telegram was at once sent to Liver- 
pool, asking the favor of a transfer to 
the Cuba, which was to sail a week 
later. Then, having dismissed the cab, 
I strolled along the Strand as far as 
Wellington street, when it occurred to 
me that possibly some clerk in the office 
of All the Year Round might be in pos- 
session of a ticket and be indifferent 
about using it; but I was told there was 
no chance outside the publishing house. 
Into the Strand again I pushed along, 
not yet quite disheartened. There must 
be some way open for one so bent on 
admission, I thought —some magic 
words to open the door of this Free- 
masons’ cave. “Let me see— Open 
wheat,’ ‘Open rye!’ Open — open 
guineas !” 

In two minutes more I was again in 
a Hansom, driving smartly for the pub- 
lishers’. 

“Open wheat, open rye,” I murmured 
to the clerk. 

“No one has yet returned a ticket,”’ 
he responded. 

“Open guineas!” Iexclaimed. Where- 
upon, after consultation with a brother 
clerk, he said to me, “It’s possible 
one may turn up by evening; and 
if it should, I'll send a note to your 
lodgings.” 

I thanked him, drove away, and— 
well, I got the ticket! Somebody from 
the country, I think, who couldn’t come 
to town on that evening. The following 
telegram soon justified my venture, and 
put me in everlasting good-humor with 
the steamship company: “ Berth cancel- 
ed, and transferred to Cuba.” 

Out of the fog and into the crowded 
cloak-room of Freemasons’ Hall I step- 
ped before the clock struck seven. A 
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letter B on my dinner-card denoted the 
section to which the holder was assign- 
ed; so when the ushers invited Section 
B, I followed a number up to the ban- 
quet-hall, where five hundred Britons, 
in dress coats and white cravats, were 
taking their seats at the long tables. 
The dinner committee, composed of 
Wilkie Collins, Fechter, and other per- 
sonal friends of Dickens, were so busi- 
ness-like in their arrangements that the 
throng fell into their places with the 
greatest ease and order. While await- 
ing the arrival of the guest, I had leis- 
ure to observe the apartment and the 
people about me. In each panel on the 
walls was inscribed in gold letters the 
title of one of Mr. Dickens’ most famous 
works. It was pleasant to watch the 
countenances of his countrymen as they 
read with new ardor these titles—to see 
them lighten with interest or broaden 
into smiles as the immortal names of 
Nicholas, The Christmas Carol, David 
and Pickwick met their eyes. 

It is not hard to detect a stranger; so 
my table companion, assuring himself 
of my case, politely offered to point out 
any lions that might be in sight, either 
couchant or prowling about. Men were 
passing quickly from one table to the 
other, talking in high good-humor. 
“Do you see that stout man who has 
just left his seat?” The man described 
stopped near us, and, leaning over, be- 
gan to tell something with immense glee 
to a listening group seated at table— 
stout of body and big of head, with un- 
common spirit and animation. “That's 
Mark Lemon,” my friend said as he 
turned from them shaking with laugh- 
ter. How well his name fits his office! 
I thought, as I saw for the first and last 
time the editor of Punch, in the not in- 
appropriate function of being the spirit 
of mirth at a banquet. 

At this moment something like an 
announcement was heard at the door: 
a stir was in the room, and the whole 
assemblage rose and broke into ap- 
plause. Mr. Dickens entered, accom- 
panied by Lord Lytton, and followed 
by a score of gentlemen. Very serious 
was his expression as he walked by the 
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ranks of men clapping their hands ve- 
hemently. He seemed to be striving to 
keep down the emotion caused by this 
warm reception, and looked neither to 
right nor left as he traversed the long 
room. Bulwer walked close at his el- 
bow, and while the applause deepened 
looked about him as if in a picture-gal- 
lery, stroked his beard, and threw his 
glances indifferently around, now on . 
the people, now up at the inscriptions, 
as though he would say, “I am deter- 
mined not to appear to accept one grain 
of this applause for myself.” 

A minute, and they had passed, the 
group of eminent men crowding after 
so quickly that only a few could be 
named for me: “The lord chief-justice, 
who is sure to speak. The somewhat 
spare man, carrying his head bent, is 
Sir Charles Lyell, the geologist. That 
large man, nearly seven feet high, is 
‘Jacob Omnium’ of the Zimes, one of 
Thackeray’s friends. And there is Sir 
Edwin Landseer.” Amazing! I thought, 
as I looked upon the old man who half 
acentury ago painted Dandie Dinmont’s 
terriers, Pepper and Mustard. My com- 
panion brought me abruptly out of the 
past by exclaiming, “Look quickly if 
you would see the handsomest man in 
England—the man with no beard, just 
passing! That’s Millais, the artist.” 

I looked, and saw one of the noted trio 
of Pre-Raphaelites. His face is indeed 
uncommonly handsome, and not of the 
florid English type. But I thought, as 
they hurried by, that they all looked 
somewhat low-spirited —like men who 
had been waiting longer than usual for 
dinner. 

Lord Lytton occupied the chair, with 
Mr. Dickens on his right and the lord 
chief-justice on his left. Behind the 
chair was the royal standard crossed 
with the stars and stripes, above which 
was a wreath encircling the monogram 
of the guest; while surmounting these, 
and almost directly over the head of the 
author, were the glittering letters that 
form the magic name of “ Pickwick.” 

And now the clink of soup-plates peals 
a welcome alarum, and the Army, the 
Navy, the Bench and the Bar, princes, 
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potentates and warriors, fell to, with 
great alacrity. Oh the clatter, the mur- 
mur, the hum of a great dinner! What 
a sight is that of five hundred men 
feeding at table! How pleasant to ob- 
serve the measureless content that rests 
upon each countenance! 

““Stick to the claret, for the sherry at 
these public dinners is always risky," 
said my neighbor. I obeyed him, and 
with the aid of certain glees and madri- 
gals that were sung at intervals, made 
the time pass till the main business was 
reached. This was entered on by cere- 
moniously getting through the usual 
loyal toasts and offering congratulations 
to the royal family. 

There is one wholesome practice 
which prevails in England that must 
always startle an American when he 
witnesses it for the first time. It is that 
of coughing down a speaker who is be- 
coming prosy. Accustomed to our own 
social timidity, that compels us patient- 
ly to endure the droning of some diffu- 
sive bore through a long hour, one is 
astounded when a whole audience is 
taken with a violent catarrhal trouble, 
that makes such a clamor as to drown 
the speaker and force him to capitulate. 
On this occasion, after the British flag 
had been waved long enough, and over 
barbarous Abyssinia in particular, a 
certain Captain Somebody of the Navy 
kept on carrying it round the world, 
with a running talk.on ships and naval 
reforms generally. A shot or two hav- 
ing no effect, he received a broadside 
which sunk him at once, and silence 
for a moment settled over him. The 
same fate awaited Mr. Tom Taylor, the 
dramatic writer. Having been for some 
years actively interested in the organ- 
ization and drill of volunteer rifle com- 
panies, it fell to his lot to return thanks 
for the toast to the volunteers. Hearty 
cheers awarded his earlier remarks, 
which were pertinent and telling, but 
instead of wisely stopping, he diffused 
his critical observations over such a 
wide surface that he had to be admon- 
ished by a scathing fire. Heedless of 
this, he went on, all reason having ap- 
parently fled, and fatuously strove to 
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withstand the tremendous volley which 
now assailed him. He staggered for an 
instant, and then dropped into his seat. 

Arriving now at the chief toast of the 
evening, the chairman arose and began 
to address the eager company. At first 
we could hear no more than some vocal 
sounds, but presently could distinguish 
some inflections of voice. Lord Lytton 
was manifestly speaking, for he was 
making gestures and uttering sounds, 
and everybody was trying to hear his 
words, but without success. There sat 
several hundred men with their faces 
aslant, intently and respectfully listen- 
ing to an inarticulate gurgle. His voice 
was not weak, and he used it with some 
force and deliberation, but he seemed 
to be engaged in swallowing his words 
as fast as they were formed. Now and 
then his arms would move and his slen- 
der body swing forward and backward 
with the energy of his thought. If a 
word was caught, the meaning of a sen- 
tence was conjectured, and applause 
would follow. Then drawing himself 
erect, as if he thought all his eloquent 
remarks were distinctly heard, he would 
lift high his narrow shoulders, as though 
gathering for a fresh burst. And when 
it came my attentive ear was obliged to 
turn away baffled. Upon pointedly ad- 
dressing a gentleman who sat near him 
at table; it was obvious to some that he 
was making a direct appeal to Matthew 
Arnold in support of some proposition 
that never had an audible existence. 
But it required the morning journals 
afterward to tell us that Bulwer address- 
ed him as “one distinguished for the 
manner in which he has brought to- 
gether all that is most modern in senti- 
ment with all that is most scholastic in 
thought and language.” 

We furthermore had it verified that 
his oration was a glowing panegyric on 
Dickens, to whom he turned on closing 
and looked down upon him. Aided by 
this action, we could gather that he pro- 
posed “a prosperous voyage, health and 
long life to our illustrious guest and 
countryman, Charles Dickens.” 

Mr. Dickens was on his feet in an in- 
stant, and in that voice now so well 
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known, with the least touch of huski- 
ness in it, confessed that the composure 
which he was used to command before 
an audience was so completely shaken 
that he could only hope they might see 
in him now “some traces of an elo- 
quence more expressive than the richest 
words.” It was not alone owing to the 
deep stillness and the close attention 
of the audience that every word he 
spoke was so readily heard. His voice 
was not sonorous, nor did he employ 
what commonly passes for elocution, 
but by a distinct and forcible enuncia- 
tion, and putting a slight stress upon a 
suggestive word, often at the close of a 
sentence, he would drive it home to the 
hearer, laden with all the meaning he 
intended, and sometimes perhaps more 
than the printed text would suggest. 

In a bold figure, while referring to 
the emotions which his reception by 
this great assemblage aroused, he said: 
“The wound in my breast, dealt to me 
by the hands of my friends, is deeper 
than the soundless sea and wider than 
the whole catholic Church!’ The in- 
tense energy and dramatic fervor with 
which this was uttered sent a thrill 
through the entire company. Yet con- 
siderable laughter immediately followed, 
showing that the sentiment was extrav- 
agant enough to be regarded as a don 
mot. He told them of “the great pres- 
sure of American invitations, and of 
the hearty and homely expressions of 
personal affection for him which it would 
be dull insensibility in him not to prize.” 
Further, he promised to use his best 
endeavors “to lay down a third cable 
of intercommunication between the Old 
World and the New.” 

As this was a company of English- 
men, it was no doubt in excellent taste 
for the speaker to say the following 
words of the nation he was about to 
visit: “I know full well that whatever 
little motes my beamy eyes may have 
descried in theirs, they are a kind, large- 
hearted, generous and great people.” 
But somehow I was a little uncomfort- 
able under this, and, though quite un- 
warrantably, felt as if I were a repre- 
sentative, a sort of accidental ambassa- 
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dor, with imputed national sensibilities, 
The very folds of our flag that hung 
there seemed to become sentient, and 
indeed capable of hearing what was 
said. But this little conceit speedily 
gave place to a pang of regret as the 
address was now about to end. With 
the quotation from that wise little atomy, 
Tiny Tim, of “God bless us every one!” 
Mr. Dickens resumed his seat. ' 
There was a moment of stillness be- 
fore any applause, and the company 
maintained their listening attitude, re- 
luctant to part with him. Mr. Trollope, 
soon following, sensibly limited himself 
to few words, and those were in denun- 
ciation of a certain prophet of our day, 
whose bitter lamentations were unneces- 
sary and disagreeable. Mr. Trollope 
was sufficiently lucid for everybody to 
know that he meant Thomas Carlyle. 
It was in this eccentric mode he return- 
ed thanks for the toast to Literature. 
The closing address by the lord chief- 
justice, looked to with interest, was a 
fulsome panegyric on the chairman. 
Lord Lytton was iolling his fatigued 
frame in an arm-chair, with his head on 
one side as if asleep. The orator talked 
to him and at him. Standing close at 
his side, he seemed, even by the gestures 
of his hands, to be baling out eulogy 
and deluging Bulwer with it. But the 
statesman-novelist never once moved 
his tired head. If, as is said, Bulwer is 
so deaf that he could not hear a word 
of it, the situation becomes ludicrous. 
The banquet was over, and the scene 
shifted to London streets. 


Early on the following Saturday morn- 
ing I went on board a little ferry-boat at 
the Liverpool wharf, and deposited my 
hat-box at the foot of a huge, pyramidal 
pile of luggage that stood on the centre 
of the deck. The things had been 
hastily heaped together, and the pile 
was crowned by another hat-box, which 
was rendered unsteady by the motion 
of the boat. Presently it toppled, and 
after making one or two ill-considered 
movements, rolled steadily to the bot- 
tom, where it was arrested by my own 
hat-box, against which it leaned trust- 
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ingly. On its lid was painted in large 
black letters the name “Charles Dick- 
ens.” This little incident informed us 
of the precious freight the Cuba was to 
carry, and was read as a happy augury 
of a pleasant ocean voyage. 

“That’s him now, a-coming down the 
plank,” said a rough-looking man to a 
knot of others. Approaching: the tug 
at a fast walk was a man of medium 
height, with weatherbeaten, ruddy face 
and light blue eyes. He was dressed 
in a heavy, double-breasted pea-jacket, 
and wore a Derby hat. It is the first 
mate hastening aboard, I should have 
said had I not seen him before. This 
apparently seafaring man was the only 
passenger to whom anxious farewells 
were said; and as a rosy young girl 
clung tearfully about his neck in daugh- 
terly fashion, the rigging became sud- 
denly interesting to me, and my note- 
book was closed. 

When fairly on our way it was appa- 
rent that Mr. Dickens’ known pedes- 
trian habits were invincible by wind or 
wave. To and fro, between the wheel- 
house and the smoke-stack, he paced 


the deck for hours every day. These 
walks were mostly alone, for the reserve 
with which he obviously sheltered him- 
self was respected from beginning to 


end. It was only:in those accidental 
encounters or inevitable juxtapositions 
arising on shipboard that he was ad- 
dressed by his fellow-passengers. But 
he rarely spoke first, save in the morn- 
ing salutation on deck. He never once 
joined the shivering group that clustered 
about the smoke-stack for warmth, but 
paced and paced, engaged apparently 
in serious thought. ‘I wish he would 
begin to lay the cable now,” thought I, 
“according to his promise at the ban- 
quet; it would be such an excellent 
chance while he has us here so handy 
on shipboard.” But night fell and day 
rose—mists drove and the sun shone, 
and the steamer went booming along, 
and the passengers chatted and walked 
and ate and drank, and still the great 
envoy made no sign of laying the cable. 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world for everybody aboard to want to 
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say something tohim. And what could 
be more naturai than that the restraint, 
which was self-imposed out of consid- 
eration for his comfort, should give way 
on the least provocation? There, walk- 
ing back and forth daily among them, 
went the man who had probably given 
them more pleasure and delight than 
any other living—had cheered them in 
calamity, had heightened their joys, had 
cleared their vision to see the beauty 
and goodness that may lie in common 
surroundings, and created a gratitude 
in their hearts that cannot be measured. 
So in the course of three or four days © 
all had a speaking acquaintance with 
him, and whoever joined him found him 
easy of approach and not averse to 
talk. 

“T have knocked about the Channel 
a good deal, and have learned in that 
way,” he explained to one who marvel- 
ed at his knowledge of sailor-craft. 
Whenever the heavy tramp of the gang 


. was heard as the men reeled in the wet 


log-line, there stood Mr. Dickens watch- 
ing it as it was pulled tight and dripping 
along the deck. Among the first to 
know what run the ship had made, few 
could ever carry him the news, spite of 
the uncertain hours at which the log 
was heaved. How distinctly I recall 
his figure as he climbed up the ladder 
to the deck! First his low-crowned 
round hat appeared; then his ruddy 
face lit with his marvelously blue eyes ; 
then his double-breasted seaman’s coat. 
On sunny days he would carry up in 
his hand a huge book bound in blue. 
On the cover was stamped a gilt picture 
of an elephant with uplifted trunk chas- 
ing a boy. It was a book on India. 
He would place this big volume ona 
bulkhead or bench, and sit down by it 
as if he contemplated reading. But he 
never read a page of it while on deck. 
His quick glance was up at the sails, 
the mystery of ropes, the clouds, the 
way of the wind, and everywhere but 
on the book. 

On a day when the ship rolls heavily 
men’s faces are often portentously long 
at dinner in the saloon. “If I could 
only keep my feet till the bell rings, I 
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should get safely through,” I observed 
one day. 

“Take hot negus for lunch: it will 
keep you up much better than the ale,” 
Mr. Dickens replied. Then, pursuing 
the subject, he said: ‘‘ My worst time is 
in the morning when I get up: how do 
you manage then ?” 

“Watch the towels, and the moment 
they stop swinging make a dive for the 
lounge, seize my flask and take one 
spoonful of brandy.” 

“But only one; for if you take more,” 
he said, curving one eyebrow and smil- 
ing, ‘you are defeated. That’s my plan 
also, and it works very well.” 

Of course I prized hints from this 
source, especially as they had a smack 
of the ‘“Markis o’ Granby” and the 
“Maypole.” The chat turned on travel, 
on winter climates, went back to Eu- 
rope, trundled down to Italy and his 
long residence at Genoa, and the beauty 
of the Riviera. The lovely features of 
the Cornice were tossed from hand to 
hand, as though we were capping verses. 
“‘ How picturesque those villages!” said 
he. “And whata balmy air!’’ exclaim- 
ed another. “And that blue sea in 
front!” pursued Dickens. “And the 
shining orange groves!” “Yes, and 
backed with those rich hills!’ he add- 
ed with almost lyric fervor. At this 
moment a new-comer broke in with 
sore odious remark about the number 
of “knots she’s running.” He flung 
his great cobble-stone into the smooth 
flow of talk, and there was an end of it. 

One evening I was sitting alone on 
deck while teapots and lighted candles 
were being placed in the saloon below. 
Some one was climbing up the ladder, 
and I perceived the outlines of Mr. 
Dickens’ hat and coat. He took a 
camp-stool and sat near me. After a 
word or two we traveled ahead of the 
ship to America. 

“How far is it from New York to 
Philadelphia? or, rather, how long is 
it? for it’s absurd in these days to ask 
how far.” After the comforting as- 
surance that it was only three hours and 
a half, I asked him whether he remem- 
bered a certain venerable lady of Phil- 
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adelphia whom he had met when here 
before. He said, ‘Perfectly well: in- 
deed I never forget anything /” and re- 
peated with some emphasis that he had 
a great memory. 

He knew the capacity of the opera- 
houses in the Eastern cities, and re- 
marked that he preferred a small or 
medium-sized hall to read in—‘a room 
in which everybody can see my face,” 
he said, “for so much depends on the 
face and the lighter shades of voice.” 

“What do you mean by a good au- 
dience ?”” he asked. 

“Good refers to size rather than qual- 
ity, and mostly means a full house.” 

At this moment a lady, wrapped in 
water-proof and hood, came up and sat 
down on the deck by us. And then 
arose questions about Miss Adelaide 
Procter and other writers. 

“Did you know Mrs. Browning ?” 
asked the lady passenger. 

“Oh yes, indeed !” 

“Do tell me something about her!’’ 

“Well, she was one of the smallest 
women you ever saw, and was ill a 
good deal. It was very funny to see 
the way Browning used to carry het 
about all over Europe.” The talk fell 
on Browning’s plays, Colombe's Birth- 
day and The Blot in the 'Scutcheon— 
“that remarkable thing in literature, a 
tragedy without a crime!’’ somebody 
said. Mr. Dickens warmly assented to 
the praise given to the dramatic frag- 
ment. 

“Notwithstanding its beauty, I sup- 
pose Browning never intended it to be 
acted ?” asked one. 

“Oh yes,” he replied: “ Browning re- 
quested me once to fit it for the stage, 
and I did so. It was not the fault of 
the play that it was not successful: it 
was because the audiences were not up 
to it.” 

However skeptical I may have felt 
about this criticism, I said nothing, and 
Mr. Dickens expressed still further his 
admiration of Browning. He asked me 
if I had read the poem “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.” I had not, whereupon he com- 
mended it warmly, and advised me to 
read it. 
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I had but one more talk with pang] 


and that a brief one. One afternoon, 
during a walk together on deck, I said, 
“Mr. Dickens, if you don’t object to 
my asking you something about your 
books—” 

“Not at all,” he said, cordially. 

“I would ask you to give me a word 
to characterize certain qualities which 
the style assumes occasionally.” I 
hated, I said, to employ the word melo- 
dramatic, feeling it to be inappropriate, 
but could find no-other, and asked if 
he objected to it in any case. 

“What do you mean when you say 
melodramatic ?”’ he inquired. 

“When the style rises above the level 
of common prose, and the sentiment 
lifts itself out of the region of common 
things, and the sentences actually be- 
come rhythmical. There is something of 
it in ‘the storm’ in David"—he nodded 
affirmatively—“in ‘An Italian Dream’ 
in the Pictures from Italy ; the chapters 
on ‘Monseigneur’ in the Zale of Two 
Cities possess it; and the passages 
wherein Lucie Manette hears the echoes 
of hurrying footsteps where no footsteps 
are, are all musical and suggestive of 
more than they say.” 

“Yes, I recognize—I understand you 
perfectly ; but that which you mean I 
should not call melodramatic: I call it 
picturesque.” 

Then dwelling on this for a moment, 
“Let me tell you,” he said, ‘the def- 
inition I gave to an English artist the 
other day, who asked me to explain the 
difference between the theatrical and 
the dramatic in a picture. I said, If 
any of the figures in the scene look as 
if they thought they were being looked 
at, if their expression in the least shows 
them to be aware of spectators, I should 
call it theatrical. But when they do 
their part with unconscious energy, and 
are wholly subject to the governing 
emotions of the scene, it is dramatic.” 

He was elaborating this definition, 
when a large man joined us and put 
his clumsy foot into the talk and tram- 
pled it shapeless. 

When within sixty miles of Boston a 
pilot-boat came tossing around, with a 
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pilot in her dressed in black cassimere 
trousers, a neat overcoat and heavy kid 
gloves. The first question he asked as 
he reached the deck was whether Mr. 
Dickens was on board. 

And now we took our last dinner, the 
captain’s dinner; at the close of which 
Mr. Dickens agreeably surprised the 
company by making a spirited little 
speech, and proposing the health of the 
captain in such genial words as to 
overcome that officer’s wonted taciturn- 
ity. A few hours after this we were in 
Boston Harbor, where a band of gentle- 
manly marauders boarded the steamer, 
seized their prize and bore him away. 

C. M. W. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 


Amonc the stereotyped jokes of Eng- 
lish journalism is that of the spectacled, 
long-haired Continental professor, who 
crosses the Channel to gain a personal 
knowledge of the life and manners of 
the islanders. His brief vacation allows 
him only three days for these studies. 
Having spent them in assiduous attend- 
ance at the Thames Street Police Court, 
near the pier on which he landed, he 
re-embarks without seeing anything 
more of London and England, and re- 
turns home to write a profoundly learn- 
ed work on the British people. We 
have never seen the book in question, 
and strongly suspect that the anony- 
mous typical professor is only a crea- 
tion of the penny-a-liner’s fertile brain ; 
but if the worthy man really desired to 
attain his ostensible object, and had no 
more time to spare, his shortest way 
would unquestionably be the one which 
takes him from the pier to the police 
court in Thames street. We see there, 
it is true, only the night-side of English 
life —the negation of the positive na- 
tional virtues which have made Eng- 
land great—and it may hardly seem 
fair to judge a healthy man by what he 
may do in a feverish state; yet only 
when we know the weaknesses of a na- 
tion can we understand its strength. 
Virtue without the contrast of vice is 
hardly conceivable, and has no merit. 
Nay, it may even be said that the pecu- 
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liarities of a nation are most faithfully 
exhibited in its crimes. The Briton 
murders, steals, forges, swindles differ- 
ently from the Frenchman or the Ger- 
man, although the motives to the crime, 
viewed from a purely human stand- 
point, are pretty nearly the same among 
all nations. This much is, however, 
certain—that the police and court rec- 
ords, to whose: publication the English 
press devotes considerable space, will be 
an indispensable reference to the future 
historian of civilization. 

At the present time the National 
Union for Female Suffrage is displaying 
great activity and zeal in England. Its 
ready-tongued and ready-penned sec- 
retary, Miss Becker, labors indefatigably 
at public meetings and through the col- 
umns of sympathizing journals for the 
two great measures which are to pave 
the way for the emancipation of her 
sex. The first is the recommittal of 


the bill rejected last year in the upper 
House, which proposes to confer on 
married women the right to hold prop- 
erty independent of their husbands, and 


freely to dispose of the same. The 
other is the presentation of a monster 
petition asking the extension of the par- 
liamentary franchise to single women 
and widows. When the Lords reject- 
ed the bill, they acted on the principle 
that it was dangerous still further to 
loosen the already relaxed bonds of 
matrimony,-and to deprive the husband 
of his rights of property without also 
releasing him from the duties which 
spring from these rights. By the Eng- 
lish law the wife can have no property 
which is not expressly reserved for her 
in the marriage settlement: whatever 
she inherits, earns, or otherwise ac- 
quires afterward, belongs to her hus- 
band. The wife has no legal existence, 
and can neither sue nor be sued in civil 
cases. This may seem a hardship, and 
may often lead to differences which it 
is as much the interest of the husband 
as that of the wife to prevent by legisla- 
tion. The husband may, in fact, at 
times be made to suffer much from the 
rigor of the existing law of property, as 
will be seen from the following case 
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‘lately decided on appeal before the 
court of common pleas. Mr. Hayter, a 
London merchant, occupying an ele- 
gant villa at Kingston, had a wife who 
took advantage of his daily trips to the 
city to form an improper intimacy with 
another married man, and finally eloped 
with him to Devonshire. Such deser- 
tions are no rarity, and the courts would 
perhaps not have been troubled in the " 
matter but for some exceptional circum- 
stances which attended the elopement. 
The disturber of the merchant’s domes- 
tic felicity belonged neither to the class 
of handsome grooms nor to that of 
those spiritual shepherds who, to judge 
from the annals of divorce courts, seem 
so irresistible to English ladies of strong 
sensibilities. According to the concur- 
rent testimony of the witnesses, he was 
an ordinary blackleg, who had good 
cause to hide his real name under an 
alias, and who, as the result proved, 
cared less for the affections of his para- 
mour than for her sovereigns. Yet Mrs. 
Hayter deserted her husband and two 
children, and suffered the fellow to 
carry her off to Devonshire, where they 
lived several weeks in idyllic bliss until 
the man, having spent all the money 
which the infatuated woman had brought 
away from home, deserted her. 

Shortly after Mrs. Hayter’s flight two 
bills were presented to her husband for 
payment—one for twenty pounds from 
a fancy goods dealer, the other for one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds from a 


“dry goods house; and these became the 


subject of litigation. Both suits were 
brought in the Kingston county court. 
Mr. Hayter denied his liability, as the 
debts had been contracted against his 
consent, and were for articles which 
could not be considered as “ necessaries.” 
He proved that he had made his wife 
an adequate yearly allowance for dress : 
that she had run up these accounts with 
a view of being lavishly equipped for 
her elopement ; that some of the articles 
had been intended as presents to her 
paramour; and that most of the silks 
had been taken away and pawned in 
Devonshire. The plaintiffs did not dis- 
pute these facts, but they insisted that 
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the articles obtained by Mrs. Hayter on 
her husband’s account were “necessa- 
ries,’ and must therefore be paid for by 
him. The smaller bill contained, among 
other items, the following: a guitar, a 
silver tobacco-box, a cigar-case and a 
box of Havana cigars. All these arti- 
cles the lady was shown to have given 
to her lover, but the plaintiff's lawyer 
still persisted in calling them “ necessa- 
ries,’ and demanded a verdict from the 
jury. The jurors, mostly shopkeepers 
themselves, and therefore influenced in 
their course by a natural esprit de corps, 
actually decided that the articles above 
enumerated were “ necessaries,’’ and the 
judge of the county court had no alter- 
native but to condemn the defendant to 
pay the smaller bill. The larger bill 
the judge declared on his own authority 
valid, in order to afford the defendant a 
chance to appeal the case, for under the 
English practice the verdict of a jury 
cannot be appealed from, though it may 
be set aside. 

The legal proceedings in the higher 
court were, as the newspaper reporters 
say, “highly interesting,’’ and seasoned 
with the not always delicate and rarely 
witty jokes in which the English Bar 
and Bench love to indulge on such oc- 
casions. One of the judges remarked 
that it would be a little too much to ex- 
pect them to establish the precedent that 
a husband was obliged to provide his 
wife’s seducer with:tobacco and smoking 
utensils. Plaintiff’s counsel replied that 
smoking was a common practice with 
women of fashion, and that his client 
had therefore a right to regard the ar- 
ticles in dispute as ‘“‘necessaries,”’ for 
which her husband was liable. After 


much laughter and cross-firing of jokes, | 


the chief-justice asked, “‘ But if the lady 
had seen fit to order an elephant, 
would that also have been a ‘neces- 
sary’ ?”’ More laughterand jokes. Coun- 
sel replied, ‘No. A line had to be 
drawn somewhere, and he would draw 
it at the elephant.” The court, how- 
ever, held that guitars, tobacco-boxes, 
cigars, etc., could not be regarded 
prima facie as a respectable woman's 
“necessaries,”’ especially when intended 
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for a lover. The verdict of the jury be- 
low was therefore declared contrary to 
the evidence, and a new trial granted 
to defendant. The larger bill, which 
came up on appeal, went directly to the 
jury, who returned a verdict that the 
silks, etc., were “necessaries” for which 
the husband was responsible. 

The cost of the suits already exceeds 
the sum-total of the two bills, and will 
be increased by the second jury trial. 
In the mean time it is a settled point of 
English law that a husband must equip 
his wife for her elopement in accord- 
ance with the position she holds in so- 
ciety. The other legal point, whether 
he is equally bound to pay for the pres- 
ents she may make to her lover, is still 
unsettled, though, to judge from the 
class which furnishes the English jurors, 
we have little doubt that the verdict will 
go against the unfortunate husband. 

A strong point in the argument which 
the Misses Becker, Betsy Parker, Emily 
Faithful and other female English 
emancipationists advance in fayor of 
the political equality of their sex is 
based upon a fact demonstrated by 
criminal statistics—namely, that woman 
is superior to man in morality. The 
number of male criminals unquestion- 
ably exceeds that of the female by over 
fifty per cent., giving a ratio of three to 
one. -But whether this affords a fair 
standard by which to measure the moral 
worth of the sexes may well be doubted. 
Independently of the moral degrada- 
tion, the commission of a flagrant crime 
often demands a degree of physical 
strength and energy not given to wo- 
man. Her whole character, nature, 
social position restrain her from taking 
the initiative in action, be it for good or 
ill. In addition to this, woman is the 
spoiled child of English criminal juris- 
prudence, and the courts treat her with 
a leniency altogether denied to the 
sterner sex. 

There are in England several philan- 
thropic organizations—female protective 
societies—which expend a great deal of 
money, and still more of sympathy, to 
protect woman against man’s alleged 
brutality. They prosecute at their own 
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expense in every case which involves 
the abuse of a woman, and always meet 
a ready hearing in the police and crim- 
inal courts. Unfortunately, there is no 
lack of such cases in England. But 
when a man beats his wife no extenu- 
ating circumstances avail, and he may, 
especially should one of the female so- 
cieties take hold of the case, be pre- 
pared for at least six months’ imprison- 
ment. Let a woman, however, beat or 
wound a man, and he prosecute her, 
she will get off scot-free, after being 
bound over to keep the peace, while he 
is laughed at. 

Among the inducements to crime, 
drunkenness heads the list in England. 
Mr. Knox, the police justice of Marl- 
borough street, one of the most expe- 
rienced and intelligent of the London 
magistrates, had recently the case of a 
drunken woman before him, who had 
been picked up in the streets with a 
baby at her breast. The woman was 
an old offender, having been frequently 
arrested and punished for intemperance. 
Her husband had once been a prosper- 
ous and generally respected shopkeeper. 
The wife got drunk daily, and used even 
to pawn the bedding to procure brandy : 
the children were sent out into the streets 
to beg or steal, that their mother might 
gratify her appetite for drink. The hus- 
band had failed, and was reduced to 
earn a scanty subsistence as a day- 
laborer. The police justice sent the 
woman to prison, saying, “ My long ex- 
perience in this court leads me to doubt 
whether the vice of intemperance in this 
land is not more general among fe- 
males than males; but I have no doubt 
whatever that it is far more demoralizing 
to the former than to the latter.” We 
wonder what the emancipation ladies 
will have thought of this remark of the 
oldest police justice in London? Can 
the prevailing drunkenness of the wo- 
men also be set down to the account of 
man’s tyranny ? 

A watchmaker at Chertsey, named 
Le Roy, was recently arraigned on a 
charge of assault and battery against 
his wife. The skillful workman had 
actually made an iron mask which he 
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compelled his wife to wear, and also an 
iron cage in which he locked her up. 
The story told by the man of his do- 
mestic life, and proved by credible wit- 
nesses, was unhappily a very common 
one. He had tried everything to wean 
his wife from drink, but without the 
least success. If he locked her in at 
home, she would jump out of the win- 
dows and go tothe tavern. If he gave 
her no money, she would pawn her own 
and the children’s clothes. He believed 
she had not been sober one entire day 
in three months. In despair, he finally 
hit upon the idea of a cage and mask, 
but even these proved vain. In spite 
of the mask, the woman managed to 
imbibe brandy through a reed. The 
wife confessed with tears that it was all 
her own fault—that her husband treated 
her even better than she deserved. 
Mask and cage were confiscated, and 
the man bound over. The same even- 
ing the woman again got drunk and 
broke all the windows. 

We might multiply these illustrations, 
but the subject is too unpleasant to en- 
large upon. Still, if the advocates of 
female emancipation desire to claim a 
higher degree of morality for their sex, 
we shall expect from them some better 
arguments than they have hitherto ad- 
duced. W. P. M. 


WAR-WARBLES. 


THE sculptor Clésinger is said to be 
at the head of a battalion of volunteers 
of Franche-Comté which numbers four 
hundred men, and which he organized 
himself. It is said to be admirably 
equipped and armed, even having four 
cannons and several mitrailleuses. M. 
Clésinger is very particular in the choice 
of his comrades, as he has already 
eliminated more than twelve hundred 
who had enrolled themselves, but who 
did not suit him, Like the great artist 
that he is, he knows what sort of a block 
will make the right sort of figure; but 
it would seem, from the mass of reject- 
ed material, that the quarry is more re- 
markable for quantity than quality. All 
the officers of his corps have served 
already, either in France or abroad. It 
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is yet to be seen how much skill in ex- 
pelling breath from flesh is possessed 
by the creator of so much breathing 
marble, and whether he will be able to 
rob Prussians of life as successfully as 
he could chisel them out of stone. Per- 
haps, however, the cobbler had better 
have stuck to his last—the hewer of 
stone had better not have changed into 
the drawer of blood, loud as is the call 
of poor France upon all of her sons. 
It is easier to replace a great army than 
a great artist. The former is but the 
breath of kings—the latter is the breath 
of God. Even the great Macedonian 
conqueror was so sensible of this fact that 
he “bade spare the house of Pindarus” 
when tower and temple went down ; and 
France will more rejoice in the existence 
of a Clésinger than in the destruction 
of a wilderness of Uhlans; for if the 
latter may make her taste the bitter- 
ness of momentary death, the former 
will do much to give her the bliss of 
immortality. 

At Paris, a hostler who had been pro- 
moted by want of horses to the grade 
of valet, frequently saw his master, an 
ex-merchant serving as a National 
Guard, with his head buried in his 
hands and weeping copious tears. The 
poor man was thinking of his absent 
family. One morning the ex-hostler 
was not to be found. “He's got a bet- 
ter place,” said the master, and thought 
no more of it. A fortnight afterward 
the man reappeared. “What! is this 
you? What’s been the matter ?”’ “ Noth- 
ing, sir: I’ve only made a little journey.” 
“A journey! Not a very long one, I 
guess, unless you went by balloon.” 
And, laughing, the gentleman took his 
seat at table and opened his napkin. 
“What's this?’ he exclaimed as two 
letters rolled out—one from his wife 
and another from his son. “Dame!” 
said the hostler: ‘“‘monsieur was often 
sad: that worried me, and, ma foi, I 
said to myself, ‘My skin isn’t worth 
much; I’m alone in the world, and I 
can risk something for a master who 
might have discharged me and let me 
starve, but who didn’t.’’”” “And you 
have been—” “Only to Calais. But, 
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mercy! how the environs of Paris have 
changed!’ That worthy domestic is 
fairly entitled to the edifying and very 
genteel epithet of “help,” seeing that a 
friend in need is the best of comforts 
and aids; and his humane example is 
hereby held up to the gentlemen and 
ladies of this happy land who rejoice in 
the same epithet on the principle of 
lucus anon. “ Docteur,” says the French 
definition, “‘ga veut dire un homme qui 
n’est pas docte.”’ “ Troostee!”” once ex- 
claimed the Abbé Correa: “zat means 
a man who is not to be troosted.” 

The Prussians before Paris are re- 
ported to be adding insult to injury by 
their behavior when fired at from the 
forts. As soon as the flame shooting 
from an embrasure announces the ap- 
proach of a destructive agent, they dis- 
appear as if by magic, dropping, it is 
supposed, into holes prepared for the 
purpose. Assoon as the peril is passed, 
they reappear and make all sorts of ob- 
sequious salaams to the besieged bellig- 
erents, imitating the exquisite courtesy 
of the chivalric heroes of Fontenay, who 
bowed to the English with magnificent 
flourish and begged they would fire first. 
Strangers, of course, were to be treated 
with all ceremony and civility. It is 
the strangers, however, who are now 
playing the polite—doing the civil thing 
in a way that is too military and ma- 
licious to awaken sympathetic sensa- 
tions in the breasts of their fiery and 
firing hosts. Such irony must enter 
deep into the souls of the most suscep- 
tible of soldiers, who adore ridicule 
when victimizing a neighbor as much 
as they dread it when assailing them- 
selves. “Beware, my son,” said an 
anxious mother to a youth departing on 
his travels —“ beware of the mob at 
London, the Inquisition at Madrid and 
ridicule at Paris.” Many a shot from 
Mont Valérien is doubtless fired with 
hasty aim by the exasperated artillery- 
men, furious to avenge the looks that 
threaten them with insult. Probably 
this is one of the stratagems of that ma- 
nceuvring monster, Von Bismarck, to 
lessen the casualties of his friends and 
countrymen — and, perhaps, lovers, in 
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spite of all the bedevilment he has 
brought upon them as well as upon 
their foes. It is said that John Ran- 
dolph played that same game in his 
duel with Clay. Knowing the excita- 
bility of Harry of the West, he shouted 
as he wheeled, “At your black leg, Mr. 
Secretary ;"" which so enraged the ad- 
versary as to derange his aim. People 
oughtn’t to fight or court who don’t 
think all stratagems fair in both love 
and war. Sir Jonah Barrington, or one 
of his. compeers, tells about a popping 
which resulted in the popping off of the 
second of the insulting popper, the in- 
furiate antagonist having fired so much 
at random in his reckless rage as to hit 
the attendant instead of the principal— 
a hint to seconds to insist upon solemn 
deportment in their “men” on such 
solemn occasions. 

It would seem, from a letter of an 
officer imprisoned at Magdeburg that 
the captives there are not so well off as 
to their cuisine as is the imperial occu- 
pant of Wilhelmshéhe. The queen of 
Prussia has evidently not thought it worth 
while to send them even one of her 
scullions, still less an efficient aide of the 
chef with whom she has appetized Na- 
poleon—compassionate and considerate 
dame that she is, in spite of her patri- 
otic sympathies with the woes of her 
subjects, whom the object of her deli- 
cate attentions has brought to starvation 
and worse. The fellow-feelings of royal 
folk must make them wondrous kind; 
so we need not wonder at her thinking 
much more of the demands of His ex- 
Majesty’s stomach than of those of her 
plebeian households. Yet the royal ar- 
tiste would be much better employed 
in making thistles palatable to people 
who have nothing else, for which his 
skill is probably adequate, than in giv- 
ing an extra grace to ortolans for the 
benefit of the gentleman who has de- 
prived them of bread. A pauper in 
purple is clearly as much superior to a 
pauper in rags as a saint in lawn toa 
saint in crape, even if the paupery pur- 
ple be all crimsoned with blood of the 
ragged wretches and of their kith and 
kin. This melancholy fact is brought 
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into bold relief by the letter referred to: 
“Bread here,” says the unhappy writer, 
“is almost unknown: the only substi- 
tute for it is potatoes, which are the in- 
dispensable accompaniment of every 
dish (toujours pommes de terre for a 
Frenchman, or any one else than a Mile- 
sian !); and as to the dishes themselves, 
we are favored with hashes of herring 
and onions, and baked pears, salted and 
sugared both, with Jotage gras au plum- 
pudding, compote of pears and cucum- 
bers and ratatouille of potatoes and lard, 
also salted and sugared. Our prayer 
to have no more sugar in our messes 
Unfortunate Gaul! 
How his mind’s palate must recall the 
salmis and macédoines of the Palais 
Royal whilst undergoing the miseries 
of Magdeburgian “putrid pots!’’ And 
yet the Prussians are no less astonished 
than indignant when a Frenchman 
breaks his parole to escape from the 
latter to the former food, and, instead of 
applauding his heroism, threaten him 
with slaughter. 

There would not be many more vic- 
tims of this discordant diet if the inhab- 
itants of France would give due heed to 
the sermon of a village curate, who ad- 
dressed his congregation in these words: 
“Boys, a cruel and ferocious enemy 
burns and pillages around the land: 
can’t we, by the help of God and your 
arms, expel this Huguenot Attila, who 
assuredly has not come to build churches 
in our midst? Hitherto he has only con- 
quered by surprise and by numbers, and 
you will be ten to one if you will only 
do your duty. Courage, courage! A 
single effort, only one, and we will chant 
together as Moses did after the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh, Exurgat Deus — let 
God arise, and his enemies be scatter- 
ed.” Itis said that the immediate effect 
of this harangue was to send all the vil- 
lage youths to the town-hall to enroll 
as volunteers for instantaneous action. 
A sermon even more inspiring still 
was the glorious death of La Rochefou- 
cauld, duc de Doudeville. He was in 


his chateau of La Gaudiniére when he 
learnt that the Prussians were marching 
on Chateaudun. 


Arming at once his 
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huntsmen and servants and others, he 
threw himself into the threatened place, 
fought with the utmost heroism, and 
died in a manner worthy of his illustri- 
ous name; showing that there is more 
vitality in aristocratic effeteness than in 
demagogical bluster and strength of 
lung. Not one of the noisiest Cleons 
of the moment has yet shed the first, 
let alone the last, drop of his blood; 
and won't, if he can help it, die in any 
other ditch than the last, if die he must 
at all. Monsieur de Rochefort could 
never shake off the influence of that 
patrician particle so completely as to 
become a thorough blackguard; and so 
he was at last frightened by the crop 
of whirlwind which was the inevitable 
result of the storm-seed he was so in- 
strumental in sowing broadcast over the 
land. Could he have sung, like Béran- 
ger when the poet was saluted as M. 
de Béranger, Oh non ! je suts vilain, et 
tres vilain, his fine abilities would have 
prevented him from being so turbulent 
at first and so silent at last. Whatever 
may be the crime of Napoleon in re- 
gard to the war, it cannot be denied 
that his partners in the great iniquity 
were the roaring radicals who goaded 
him to its commission. 


That necessity is the mother of in- | 


vention was never more clearly demon- 
strated than in Paris just now by the 
means resorted to against the assaults 
of famine. The blood of the abattoirs, 
which used to poison the sewers, is now 
utilized into puddings, of which more 
than eight thousand kilogrammes have 
been sold in a single day. Excellent 
grease has been obtained from the suet 
of beef and mutton, which is altogether 
flavorless, and makes a capital substi- 
tute for butter in cooking. It is dis- 
tributed among the municipal “ butch- 
eries"’ to replace the hogs’ lard, which 
begins to fail, and butter, which has 
reached a fantastic price. Terrines, 
also, which are sufficiently liked, are 
made from a mixture of liver and blood 
and rice; and gelatine is extracted from 
bones. The names of the new dishes 
on the bills of fare of the restaurants 
must have a funny effect by the side of 
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the time-honored temptations thereof. 
If pleasure is enhanced by pain, and 
sunshine made more splendid by rain, 
what relish will be- given to the old 
stand-bys by the courses of the siege! 
Think of returning to Jarfait de vanille 
from doudins au sang—to filets aux 
champignons from bifteck dane! It 
has been suggested that the Parisian 
folly in prolonging resistance beyond 
all reasonable hope of success is the 
result of too much devouring of donkey. 
What effect it may have on the ears of 
the next generation will be an interest- 
ing study to physiologists. 

One of the most “ original physiogno- 
mies’’ of the war is a sergeant named 
Hoff. He was born at Saverne. His 
father was shot by the Prussians for 
having defended his domestic hearth. 
His brother was killed fighting as a 
franc-tireur. His mother remains alone 
in her desolate and ruined home. He 
himself is in Paris, night and day at the 
outposts. At first, the news of his dis- 
asters seemed to overwhelm the poor 
fellow. Then a dumb, concentrated 
rage, a calm, deep resolve, succeeded 
his grief. Now he is under the domin- 
ion of a fixed idea—that of sacrificing 
his life by destroying the greatest pos- 
sible number of his foes. Already he 
has killed twenty-three Prussians, and 
brought back the spoils of most of them. 
One day, after hiding for five hours up 
to his middle in marshes, he rushed 
upon and captured a vedette: on an- 
other occasion he got possession, with 
some companions, of an island occupied 
by the enemy, where they surrounded 
a post, after spending whole days in 
reconnoitring. Sometimes he pounces 
upon a sentinel and hurries him off. be- 
fore he has time to utter acry. From 
all accounts, Hoff is a regular Mohican, 
with all the inspiration of red-skin strat- 
agem, whilst his deportment is that of 
a man whose modesty verges on hu- 
mility. General Leflé, wishing to show 
his esteem for him, presented to him 
with his own hand the brevet of the 
Legion of Honor, which had been ac- 
corded and signed by the minister. Of 


| course, among his comrades of the di- 
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vision of Exéa he is the hero of heroes, 
and they are prouder of his ribbon than 
he is himself. It was not to gain that 
piece of redness that he has made his 
hands “one red.” Filial fury may be a 
more potent stimulus than even Gallic 
rage for fame. The ghost of the mur- 
dered parent, at all events, will not 
stalk unavenged among the beleaguered 
host. 


NUG£. 


In the early days of one of the inte- 
rior counties of New York, soon after it 
was erected, a late emigrant from the 
East was chosen first judge. He knew 
nothing at all of law, but was very con- 
scientious in the discharge of his duties, 
and did his best to make up in zeal 
what he lacked in education. A part 
of one of his charges to the grand jury 
will illustrate his straightforward way of 
meeting the difficulties of his position. 
“Gentlemen of the grand jury,” he said, 
“T am required by law to charge you in 
relation to lotteries. It is illegal for any 
person to set up a lottery. Such is the 
law: at the same time, I am free to ex- 
press my opinion that it is perfectly 
needless so far as this county is con- 
cerned, because there isn't money 
enough in the whole of it to start a lot- 
tery; and I don’t know a man in the 
county able to buy aticket. Then there 
is the statute which forbids the sending 
or accepting of challenges to fight; and 
that 1 consider unnecessary, too. I 
don’t believe there is a man in the 
county who has pluck enough to send 
a challenge or to fight a duel. I ex- 
pect that your labors will be very light 
under both these laws.” 

. . . A jocose lawyer refers to a cer- 
tain court that was discontinued by the 
constitution of 1846 as a court that had 
already expired by adjournment. He 
says that during the sitting of the court 
a balloon ascension was advertised, and 
the court adjourned to witness it. The 
minute made by the clerk reads, ‘“ Ad- 
journed until the balloon goes up ;” and 
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unfortunately the ascension never took 
place. 

. . . People under the influence o 
deep religious excitement sometimes 
give utterance to very extravagant lan- 
guage. A young man ata4certain re- 
vival once declared that he had “ gam- 
bled all over the United States and 
Mexico.”” ‘“Gamboled all over the 
United States and Mexico!” a spectator 
whispered. “ Well, he zs a frisky fellow.” 

But the most startling expression we 
ever heard from a person in a devotion- 
al (?) frame of mind was that of the 
woman at camp-meeting, who in a state 
of semi-frenzy implored the Almighty 
not to let her Sally go snacks with the 
devil! 

. . . Canning, who will perhaps be 
remembered as a Satirist and an epi- 
grammatist when forgotten as a states- 
man and an orator, was once staying at 
the country-seat of one of his noble sup- 
porters, where he was the object of an 
insufferable boring on the part of the 
lady of the house, a recognized “‘saint,’’ 
who yearned to give him a change of 
heart. Before his departure he took a 
characteristic revenge. Observing at the 
entrance to a garden the pious inscrip- 
tion, “Pray shut this gate,” notwith- 
standing which the gate was always 
open, he drew his pencil across the vain 
entreaty, and wrote in a feigned hand 
beneath : 

** T’ve been civil long enough, 
But I’ll be so no more: 
I’ve prayed and prayed, but all in vain; 
So, d——n it, shut the door !’’ 

... Dr. J. Marion Sims, Surgeon- 
General of the Anglo-American Ambu- 
lance Corps attached to the French and 
Prussian armies, reports that the bellig- 
erents on both sides are, almost without 
exception, veteran—smokers, and that 
it is common to see a regiment on the 
march with as many pipes or cigars in 
full blast as there are rifles on their 
shoulders. The saying, that “where 
there is much smoke there is little fire,” 
does not hold good in this case. 
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LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


The Monitions of the Unseen, and Poems of 
Love and Childhood. By Jean Ingelow. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This is a dainty volume, pretty to look at 
and pleasant to read. We do not search the 
poetry of Jean Ingelow for “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” but it would 
be equally hard to find in them any trace of 
affectation or of straining: they are always 
pure and wholesome in sentiment, delicate 
in thought, simple yet refined in expression. 

What Tennyson is to Byron, Jean Ingelow 
is to Letitia Landon. She writes under the 
influence of a calmer, healthier atmosphere 
—writes therefore with less passion but more 
sympathy, with less introspection and more 
observation. We have learned now-a-days 
to bear the ills we have: our predecessors 
fled impatiently to others, without deriving 
any apparent satisfaction from the change. 
Half a century ago, poetry was fond of pro- 
claiming that all things were wrong: now it 
is chiefly occupied in explaining how all 
things are right, the fault being in our own 
shortsightedness. We are reminded of the 
somewhat abrupt transition which Pope’s 
philosophy must have passed through, when, 
after writing originally of the Universe that 
it was 

*¢ A mighty maze; and all without a plan,” 
he corrected the line to— 
‘A mighty maze, but #of without a plan.” 


Perhaps, after all, it is no more the business 
of poetry to “justify the ways of God to man” 
than to stir up the creature to a state of de- 
fiance and revolt against the Creator. The 
lesson which Miss Ingelow seeks to impress 
upon us in “ The Monitions of the Unseen” 
must, where it is really needed, be acquired 
through an internal struggle far stronger and 
deeper than that which the poem describes, 
or than any which the closing admonition 
would be likely to quiet. We like better 
the shorter pieces—“ A Birth-day Walk,” 
“Binding Sheaves,” “A Reverie,” and 
others—in which a single thought is set off 
by some happy descriptive touches. And 
here is a sonnet which contains one fine 
line, and a poetical sentiment not inaptly 
expressed : 





*¢ Mountains of sorrow, I have heard your moan, 
And the moving of your pines, but we sit high 
On your green shoulders, nearer stoops the sky, 

And pure airs visit us from all the zones. 

Sweet world beneath, too happy far to sigh, 
Dost thou look thus beheld from heavenly thrones? 
No; not for all the love that counts thy stones, 

While sleepy with great light the valleys lie. 
Strange, rapturous peace! its sunshine doth enfold 

My heart ; I have escaped to the days divine. 

It seemeth as bygone ages back had rolled, 

And all the eldest past was now, was mine; 
Nay even as if Melchizedek of old 

Might have come forth to us with bread and 

wine.” 


The illustrations, we must add, are nume- 
rous and appropriate—some of them charm- 
ing. They do not, however, always harmo- 
nize in style, which in a volume like this is, 
we think, a defect. 


Nature’s Aristocracy ; or, Battles and Wounds 
in Time of Peace: A Plea for the Oppress- 
ed. By Miss Jennie Collins. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 


This interesting volume has been written 
to show that the world does really know 
nothing of its greatest men, and that we are 
environed by as many mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons as great John himself declares: there 
are spirits by whom we are girded round. 
The authoress positively asserts that “as a 
class in the community the bootblacks and 
newsboys are zaturally the brightest, the 
shrewdest and the wittiest’”? —a fact which 
certainly ought to make it very desirable that 
said class should be indefinitely increased, 
and that shouts of “’Ere’s yer Herald /” and 
“Take a shine?” should be perpetually 
coming upon our ears, if not exactly like the 
sweet South, at least so.like the exhilarating 
North as to compel a request for that strain 
again. Nevertheless, she is angry because 
these brightest and wisest, and by no means 
meanest, members of society are not lifted by 
said society into loftier and duller spheres— 
spheres where the brilliant influences of the 
lustrous brush and the sharpening influences 
of vending news can have little or no chance 
of working their superlative results. As far 
as society is concerned, it is decidedly better 
to have poor and bright than rich and stupid 
members; and it would hardly seem to de- 
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serve blame for not exerting itself to augment 
the latter at the expense of the former; so 
that it is probable Miss Collins is mistaken 
in her premises, which are so much at vari- 
ance with her conclusions. Like most of 
her charming sex, her head is in her heart, 
and she writes from force of feeling rather 
than strength of logic. But her book is well 
worthy of being read, and if somewhat too 
weak in theory to satisfy mere intellect, it 
cannot fail to awaken sympathies which, if 
properly indulged, will be doubly blessed— 
blessing those that give, as well as those that 
take. 

The social question treated by Miss Col- 
lins is one of such immense importance that 
any facts which tend to throw light upon it 
must always be acceptable; but, unfortunate- 
ly, as was once said by Nicholas Biddle in a 
masterly financial essay, forty-nine facts do 
not make a truth. The fiftieth may so 
change the complexion of its predecessors as 
completely to demolish all the deductions 
therefrom—just as in geology the first dis- 
coveries seemed to militate with Scripture, 
whilst the last have culminated in “ the tes- 
timony of the rocks.” A little learning is 
always dangerous about anything. We must 
dig deep, as well as drink deep, to reach the 
bottom of the well where Truth lies con- 
cealed. In the words of an old ‘poet, “the 
great mocking-master mocked not then when 
he said Truth was buried deep below.” 
The solution of the great problem, therefore, 
of securing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, will not be advanced by 
vehement anathema of existing institutions, 
but by the patient accumulation of know- 
ledge—knowledge one and indivisible, con- 
sistent and complete. It will not be ad- 
vanced by glorifications of ‘ Nature’s aris- 
tocracy,’” as contradistinguished from social 
ditto, and laying upon the shoulders of any 
social establishment the responsibility of all 
the ills that flesh is*heir to. All such estab- 
lishments are much less causes than effects. 
Even climate has so much to do with them 
that happiness and virtue will always be 
more or less influenced by the thermometer. 
Slavery and sunshine seem to be as insepa- 
rable as freedom and. frost; and it is to be 
feared that until the terrible apple that 
brought death and taxes into the world is 
thoroughly digested, there will be an amount 
of colic and convulsion, in even the model- 
est of republics, which “pleas for the op- 
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pressed”? may mitigate, without ever attain- 
ing the potentiality of panacea. 


Bessy Rane: A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. , 


A Rent in the Cloud. By Charles Lever. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Ten Times One is Ten: The Possible Refor- 
mation. By Edward E. Hale. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 


The dramatis persone of the first-named 
novel are as follows : 

1. A charming young lady, full of all 
loveliness of spirit and flesh. 

2. A charming young gentleman, replete 
with moral and physical perfection. 

3. A furious fiend in petticoats, worthy of 
being Burked with the appellation of a 
‘“‘pufe, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated 
devil.” 

4. Ameek, miserable man, the legal lord, 
but soulless slave, of demon aforesaid. 

5. A superlative sample of consummate 
manhood, son of the miserable man and 
stepson of the devilish woman. 

6. A dear, darling damsel, own sister of 
the sample, who gives her name to the book. 

7. An indescribable doctor, on whose pe- 
culiar perpetrations the plot mainly turns. 

8. An inquisitive menial—female of course 
—who hears the words and sees the sights 
that bring about the catastrophe. 

g. A wealthy widow, and former house- 
keeper married to her master, who utters dis- 
creetest thoughts in discretionary language, 
and is of pecuniary use to the plot, as well 
as of didactic advantage to all whom it may 
concern. 

The charming young lady falls a victim to 
the stupid rascality of the charming young 
gentleman—and goes off, of course, in con- 
sumption, for damsels who are unable to 
conjugate are sure to decline. The mur- 
derer is made unutterably wretched, pro 
tem., and would doubtless have blown out his 
brains if he hadn’t had too much of them to 
be guilty of such nonsense. The she-devil 
is beautifully bedeviled at last, to the infinite 
relief of her nearest and dearest, the hus- 
band regaining his health and spirits, and 
the son espousing a maiden of merit and 
money. As to the performances of Bessy, 
the heroine, and her medical master, the 
reading public must be referred to the book 
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itself, which unfolds a tale quite worthy of 
being described, 4 la Ariosto, as 


Cosa non detta mai in prosa, né in rima. 


It is quite sensational enough for cayenne- 
craving curiosity; quite foolish enough to 
make you ashamed of being interested in it 
at all; and quite well enough told for such 
as have no occupation but that of killing 
Time until Time shall kill them—just as, in 
the stage direction, Laertes wounds Hamlet, 
and then, changing weapons, Hamlet wounds 
Laertes and does for him. Alas! Debemur 
morti nos nostraque, and yet we live as if 
earth contained no tomb, and libraries no 
other tomes than “ the latest works of fiction.” 

Mr. Lever may write with ease, but he is 
certainly not one of the mob of gentlemen 
that' do so, for his easy writing is by no 
means hard reading. Webster, according to 
Smith, was a steam-engine in breeches, and 
so is O’Malley, though of another sort. If 
the godlike Daniel had the power of a loco- 
motive, the mundane Charley has its “ go.” 
How he flashes along with joke and epi- 
gram and satire and fun—with lots of smoke, 
to be sure, but with an occasional snort of 
sense that sounds deep even if it isn’t! It is 
much more likely to be deep, however, than 
high, for Charles is decidedly of the earth, 
earthy. He may run as rapidly as an ostrich, 
sometimes even skim as vivaciously as a 
swallow, but he never attempts to play eagle- 
soaring with supreme dominion through the 
air, The Rent in a Cloud is not his last, 
though just reprinted by Messrs. Peterson, 
and neither is it his least. It will demolish 
a few hours as effectively as anything of its 
kind that has recently appeared. 

The hero is as pretty a villain as ever 
fascinated romantic maiden, and is drowned 
in most tumultuous style in an Italian lake, 
with the exquisite expectation that a scorn- 
ful young woman who rejected his love was 
being simultaneously swamped. Delightful 
is the description of that lake and the villa 
on its banks, where the scene is chiefly laid. 
A better advertisement thereof could hardly 
be desired by the proprietor. Tourists will 
surely take note of the spot, and wish to 
revel for a while in its blended loveliness of 
sky and water and land. A day, an hour, of 
such enchantment is worth a whole eternity 
of Wall street. Sitting beneath umbrageous 
festoons, “ quaffing the pendent vintage as it 
grows,” and gazing at snow-clad mountains 
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reflected in pellucid waves, with flowers of 
every scent and hue smiling blissfully around, 
who might not forget all the briers of the 
working world, and care never more about 
the price of stocks, the combinations of the 
“corner” and the harvests of the “ring,” 
as materially golden as they are morally the 
reverse? What painful pleasures, to be sure, 
are those of Memory, delectable as they may 
have been to ancient Samuel (not the im- 
mortal lexicographer, or the immortalef 
coachman with his immortalest namesake 
and scion) sitting in that superlative snug- 
gery of Mayfair and expecting Macaulay and 
Sydney, and perhaps Geoffrey Crayon, to 
breakfast! Ozmé/ a pathetic exclamation 
in choice Italian, which may be faithfully 
rendered into English by the mournful ejac- 
ulation, “Oh my!’ whatever that may have 
originally been meant to mean. Not being 
full of sound and fury, it may signify much. 

The foregoing works of regular novel- 
wrights, which abundantly prove the truth 
of La Bruyére’s assertion, that it is a trade to 
make a book just as it is to make a watch— 
c’est un métier de faire un livre comme de 
faire une pendule—are very different from 
the third production, of which the oracular 
title is given above. They are readable and 
comprehensible, at all events, but in all con- 
science the same cannot be said for Zez 
Times One is Ten. It is doubtless true that 
Dr. Johnson once told a blockhead who pro- 
tested he couldn’t understand one of his 
sesquipedalian effusions, that he gave him rea- 
sons, but couldn’t give him understanding; 
and Mr. Edward E. Hale may perhaps be 
warranted in saying the same thing to the 
stupids who can’t comprehend him, as he 
informs us that his volume was written at the 
instigation of his kind friend, the late Dr. 
Wayland, clarum et venerabile nomen. But 
the doctor’s friendship would have been 
kinder if he had prepared an elucidation of 
the mysterious utterance. He might thus 
have rendered “ the possible reformation” a 
probable one, which it never will be so long 
as it depends on the comprehension of this 
enigma, with which the book concludes: 
*‘ Ten times one was ten, 10 X I= 10. There 
was one zero; but as the nine zeroes were 
added, in twenty-seven years the 1 became 
1,000,000,000 — ONE THOUSAND MILLION. 
This proved to be the number of the Happy 
World!” What a Hale-storm of nothings! 
If one zero, according to M. Scribe, when 
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well placed, has great value, what must be 
the result of nine, situated—it might even be 
said, circumstanced—as they here are? Life 
is too short for the calculation : ‘¢ Vitae summa 
brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam.” 

R. M. W. 


Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lu- 
cien Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gilmore. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“My Apingi Kingdom. By Paul du Chaillu. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Books of adventure are no doubt among the 
healthiest reading which can be furnished to 
boys of an average capacity, and these two 
volumes, with their wealth of pictorial illustra- 
tion, descriptions of strange scenes and nar- 
ratives of hairbreadth ’scapes, are among the 
most attractive of their kind. They are not, 
however, to be classed with works that make 
a vivid or lasting impression on the youthful 
mind, or that enrich it with any real, sub- 
stantial stores of knowledge. M. Biart makes 
few pretensions in this way, and the preten- 
sions of M. du Chaillu are slightly offensive 
when contrasted with the amount of his per- 
formance. Nothing more impairs the charm 
of this species of writing than a too evident 
purpose to be striking or entertaining, al- 
though we may admit that it does not, like 
the naive egotism and tedious minuteness of 
an earlier school of raconteurs, offer a de- 
cided obstacle to the reader’s progress. 


Books Received. 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe, with Intro- 
ductions and Biographical Notices. By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A New 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. Imperial 8vo. 
pp. xxviii., 916. 


The Iron Age of Germany. Translated from 
the German of Franz Hoffman by Rebecca 
H. Schively. With a Historic Sketch of 
the Time by C. P. Krauth, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. 
16mo. pp. 236. 


‘Our Poetical Favorites: A Selection from 
the Best Minor Poems of the English Lan- 
guage. By Asahel C. Kendrick, Professor 
in the University of Rochester. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. xvi., 449. 


In Duty Bound. By the author of “ Mark 
Warren.” Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Paper cover, 8vo. pp. 121. 
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On the Uses of Wines in Health and Disease. 
By Francis E. Anstie, M. D., F. R. C. P., 
Editor of the London Practitioner, assisted 
by the Editorial Staff: New York: J. S. 
Redfield. Pamphlet, 12mo. pp. 84. 


Essays Written in the Intervals of Business. 
To which is added an Essay on Organiza- 
tion in Daily Life. By Arthur Helps. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 245. 


Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes of a 
Farmer. By Oliver Optic. With Four- 
teen Illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 16mo. pp. 288. 


Plane and Plank; or, The Mishaps of a Me- 
chanic. By Oliver Optic. With Fourteen 
Illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
16mo. pp. 315. 

The Warden, and Barchester Towers. By 
Anthony Trollope. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Paper cover, 8vo. pp. 244. 

Art in the Netherlands. By H. Taine. 
Translated by J. Durand. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 16mo. pp. Igo. 


The Dead Secret: A Novel. By Wilkie 


Collins. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 8vo., paper cover. 


Piano and Musical Matter. By G. de la 
Motte. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Im- 
perial 8vo. pp. vii., 122. 

The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer Col- 
lins. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Paper cover, 8vo. pp. 144. 

Wilson’s New Speller and Analyzer. By 
Marcus Wilson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 16mo. pp. 152. 

Episodes and Lyric Pieces. By Robert 
Kelley Weeks. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 16mo. pp. vi., 164. 

Illustrations to Goethe’s Faust. Designed 
by Paul Konewka. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. Small folio. 

Prudy Keeping House. By Sophie May. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
16mo. pp. 192. 

Which is the Heroine? A Novel. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Paper cover, 
8vo. pp. 148. 

Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. Phila 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 12mo. 
pp. 662. ‘ 

Going on a Mission. By Paul Cobden. II- 
lustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. 
PP- 354- 

Who will Win? By Paul Cobden. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 303. 

Charity Hurlburt. By C.C. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt. 16mo. pp. 390. 

















